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EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


A WHOLE year lias elapsed since tlie publication of 
the sixth volume of the Hislory of the Bcformation. 
But this delay is owing to tlie tact tliat the editor has 
been unable to devote to this undertaldng more tlian 
the scanty leisure hom*a of an active ministry; and 
nob Jis some have supposed, to the necessity of com- 
piling the History from notes more or less imperfect 
left by the author. The following narrative, like that 
which has preceded it, is wholly written by i\I. I\Ierle 
d’Aubigne himself. 

The editor rejieats the statement made on the publi- 
cation of the last volume — that his task has consisted 
solely in verifying the numerous quotations occurring 
in the text or as foot-notes, and in curtailing, in two 
or tlmee places, some general reflections which inter- 
fered with the rapid flow of the narrative, and which 
the author would certainly have either suppressed or 
condensed if it had been permitted him to put the 
finisliing touches to his work. ^ 

We can only express om* gratitude to the public for 
the reception given to the posthumous volume Avhich 
we have already, presented to them. Criticism, of 
course, has everywhere accompanied praise. The es- 
timates formed by the huthor of this or that character 
have not been accept^ by all readers; and the jour- 
nals have be^n' the -organs of the public, sentiment. 
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One important English review* has censured the 
author for placing himself too much at the evangelical 
point ot view It is unquestionable that this is indeed 
the pomt of view at which M !Merle d’Aubigne stood. 
Ihis ovas not optional with him; ho could not do 
otherwise By conviction, by ieeling, by nature, by 
his whfde being, he was evangelical But was this 
the point of view' best adapted to afford him a real 
comprehension of the epoch, the history of w’hich he 
intended to relate? This is the true question, and the 
answer seems obvious. If we consider the fact that 
the theologians of the re\u\al at Geneva haao been 
especially accused of having been too much in bond- 
age to the theologj' of the sii.teenth century’, ^^o shall 
acknowledge that this e\ angelical point of aiew was 
the most favorable to an accunito understanding of 
tlie ino\ eratnt of the Reformation, and to a just expres- 
sion of its ideas and tendencies No one could better 
render to ns the aspect of the sixteenth century than 
one of those men who, if wo may so sjKak, havo 
restored it in the nineteenth 

• The IfAfwrum of September 25, 1875 In thia nrticlo 'wo fiml a 
cnnoiis nnecilote which we admit, not without BOnie reflerre. It 
serves M a support to the consulerallons which follow 'fhe wnter 
of the article reUtes that ho once hcvnl a dtscussion between 31 
3Itrlo and Profeswir rLanlto reipcctinf* certain features in the lives 
of his favorite bemea. The fumter defended tlicm at all points, 
while the German historian with his scc£ tical teinpemmLnt, aceme*! 
to iaVe a molicUms pleasure in bnnfonR f >Twanl their weaknesses. 
At the close of the discussion 31 3Ierle exclaimed with some im- 
pnUcnco— ‘Hat finow them better tlian any one, those men of the 
Kixteenth century I h-iYO lived with them- I am a man of their 
time’ ‘Tliat explains every thing’ repUetl Prof wor Ihinke, *I 
conld not believe when rcnllng yoar txmks that yon were a man 
of the nineteenth century ' As our own age difltrs so greatly in 
every rf»p**ct from the age of the Ib fortralton, it wtut etmnUtX 
a very fmunalo elrrumslance lliat a man i f the sixteenth centary 
has arlwn to depict for us tliat great epncli. 
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The criticism most commonly applied to M. Merle 
d’Anbigne is that he has displayed a bias in favor of 
the men of the Keformation, and especially in favor 
of Calvin. That the author of the History of the Ref- 
ormation feels for Calvin a certain tenderness, and 
that he is inclined to excuse, to a certain extent, his 
errors and even his faults, may be admitted. But it 
is no less indisputable that this tendency has never 
led him to palhate or to conceal those errors or faults. 
He pronounces a judgment: and this is sometimes a 
justification or an excuse. But he has in the first 
place narrated; and this 'narration has been perfectly 
accurate. The kindly feeling, or, as some say, the 
partiality of the writer, may have deprived his esti- 
mate of the severity which others would have thought 
needful ; but it has not falsified his view. His glance 
has remained keen and clear, and historical truth 
comes forth from the author’s narratives with com- 
plete impartiality. These narratives themselves fur- 
nish the reader with the means of arriving at a differ- 
ent conclusion from that which the author has himself 
drawn. 

May we not add that M. Merle d’Aubigne’s love for 
his hero, admitting the indisputable sincerity of the 
historian, far from being a ground of suspicion, imparts 
a special value to his judgments? For nearly sixty 
years M. Merle lived in close intimacy with Calvin. 
He carefully investigated his least writings, seized 
upon and assimilated all his thoughts, and entered, 
as it were, into personal intercourse with the great 
reformer. Calvin committed some faults. Who dis- 
putes this? But he did not commit these faults with 
deliberate intention. He must have yielded to mo- 
tives which he thought good, and, were it only in the 
blindness of passion, must have justified his actions to 
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JW8 own conscience In the mam, it is this selfjush- 
fication on Calno’s part which SI Merle d’Aiibigno 
has succeeded better than any one else on making^ 
known to us. He has depicted for us a Imng Cal- 
vin, he has revealed to us his inmost thought, and 
w hen, in the work 'V' hich I am editing, I meet with 
an approving judgment m uhich I can not join -with 
out some reservation, I imagine ne^ ertheless that if 
Calvin, rising from the tomb, could himself gi\e mo 
hi3 reasons, he would give me no others tlian those 
which I find set forth in these pages. If this mow 
is correct, and it seems to me difficult to doubt it, has 
not the author solved one of the hardest problems of 
history — to present the true phj siognomj of charac 
tcrs, and to show tliem as they were, under the out 
ward aspect of facts to disco\er and depict the minds 
of men ^ 

Morcov er, the greater number of these general ent- 
icisms are matters of taste, of tendeucj, of Mtwsnnd 
of tempemrnent There are others winch would ho 
important if the^ w ore w ell founded Sut h are those 
winch bear upon tlic accuricj of the work, almost 
upon the aeracitj of the author rortunatclj it i« 
casj to o^ erthrow them bj a ripul evamm it ion 

‘M Merle,* it has been Paul,* ‘makes use of lus \ast 
knowledge of the works of the reforinerH to borrow 
from them psssiges which lie arbitranlj introduces 
out of their place and apart from the cireunistaiiccs t<i 
wlneli thej relate Ihus sentenecs taken from works 
of Cahin wntten dunng the last ikhisIs of Ins hfi are 
tmipfonm d into h ntenccH pronounced In litm tweiiti 
or twenty h\e jtars earlier lhat whuh on one oc 
ciPion was wntten with his pin i« in r* gnnl to an. 
other occi'iion, put into his hi>«. i inai, witlutiit 
• N C<iu V 30 A| nl— l SI»y 
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pedantry, refuse to consider this process in strict con- 
formity with that branch of truth whicli is called 
acciu'acy.’ 

It is true that, in Vol. VL, I\I. j\Icrle d’Anbignd ap- 
plies to the year 1538 words uttered by Cahnn about 
twenty-five years Inter, at the time of his death in 
1564: — ‘I have lived here cngag-edin strange contests. 
I have been saluted in mockery of an evening before 
ray own door with fifty or sixty shots of arquebuses. 
You may imagine how that must astound a poor 
scholar, timid as I am, and as I confess I always 
was.’ But these words, spoken b}* Cahdn man}’- years 
after the event, refen-ed precisely to that year, 1538. 
The historian has quoted them at the very date to 
which they belong; nor could he have omitted them 
Avithout a failure in accuracy. 

The following is, hoAvever, the only proof given of 
this alleged want of accuracy : — 

‘At the time Avhen Calvin had just sxicceeded in 
establishing in Geneva Avhat he considered to be the 
essential conditions of a Christian church, he had pub- 
lished, in the name of his colleagues, some statement 
of the success which they had just achieved, and had 
given expression to the sentiments of satisfaction and 
hope which they felt. Of this statement, to Avhich 
events almost immediately gave a cruel contradiction, 
M. IMerle has made use to depict the personal feelings 
and disposition of Calvin afier the checlc which his 
work had sustained. The conditions are altogether 
changed. Instead of triumphing, the reformer is ban- 
ished; and, nevertheless, the language Avhich he used 
in the days of tiiximph is employed to characterize his 
steadfastness and constancy in the days of exile.’ 

The document here spoken of is a iDreface by Calvin 
to the Latin edition of his Catechism. In the original 
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edition it bears date starch, 1538 It is now before 
ns, we have read and reread it, and we can not 
imagine by what strange illusion there could be seen 
in it a statement of the success ^lIiicJi Calvin and his col 
leagues had just achieved It does not contain one \es 
tige of satisfaction or of hopc^ not a trace of triumph 
It IS an unaccountable mistake to suppose that it was 
written in days of triumph. It was wntten in March 
1538, in the ^ery stress of the storm which, a few 
dajs later, April 23, was to result in the banishment 
ot the reformer and the momentary destruction of his 
work at Geneva This storm had begun to take shape 
on No\ ember 25, lo37, at a geneial council (assembly 
of the people) in w Inch tlie most violent attacks had 
been directed against Calvin and against the govern- 
ment of the republic From this time, saj s M Merle 
‘ the days ot the party m power w ere numbered ’ * 
In fact, the government favorable to Calvin was over- 
thrown Febmary 3, 1538 On that day the most im- 
placable enemies of the retormei came into power 
Thus lu March, Calv m, far irom thinking of a triumph, 
was thinking ot defending himself Tlie preface w hich 
stands at the head of his catechism is not the state- 
ment of success already seiiously impaired but an 
apologia tor his proceedings and his faith, a reply to 
‘the calumnies aimed against his innocence and his 
integnty,’t to ‘the false accusations ot which ho is a 
victim The follow mg is the analysis of the preface, 

given by Professor Eeiiss, of Strasburg, in the Prole- 
gomena to VoL V of the Opera Calvim^ p 43 — 

‘The occasion for publishing, in Latin, this book 
was furnished by Peter Caroli, doctor and pnor of the 

• VoL Ti. p. 412. 

J ‘Porgationem objccimns.’ — Calv 0pp. tom x, p 107 

) *Nos imtjmssuno ux snspiciooem addactos.’ — Ibid. 
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Sorbonne. This doctor, after having sj^read abroad 
iniquitous rumors against Farel, Viret, and Calvin, 
broke out passionately in open accusations against 
these men, his colleagues, who were equally distin- 
guislied by their faith and their moral character, im- 
puting to them the Arian and Sabellian lieresies and 
other similar corruptions. At this time there existed 
no other public monument of the faitli of the Genevese 
church but the Confession of Farel and the CoiecMsm 
of Calvin; and these, as tliey were written in Frcncli, 
were almost unknown to the rest of the Swiss churches. 
For this reason Calvin translated into Latin his own 
Catechism and the Con fession of Farel, in order to make 
known through this version to all his brethren in 
Switzerland the doctrine which he had hitherto pro- 
fessed at Geneva, and to show that the charge of heresy 
brought against it was without foundation.’ * 

It must be added that Cahdn, in this preface, does 
not confine himself to the refutation of the charges of 
heresy drawn up against him by Caroli ; bnt he vin- 
dicates his own com’se at Geneva, particularly in that 
vexatious affair of the oath which gave rise to the 
debate of November 25, 1537, the overthroAV’' of the 
government on February 3, 1538, and the expulsion 

* ‘Cujus libelli latinitnio donandi ocensionem prrobuifc Petnis 
Caroli, Sorbonte Parisiensis doctor atquo prior. . . Is igitur 

iniquis contra Farellum Viretam ct Calvintim sparsis rumoribus, 
tandem eo prorupit ut palam illos ■viros, coUogas et doctrina efc mor- 
ibus praestantissimos hrereseos accusaret, aiianismi scilicet et sabel- 
lianismi, aliarumque talium pravitatuin. Nulla alia tunc publica 
esstabant fidei ecclesiae Genevensis monumenta preaeter iUam (Pa- 
relli) quam diximus confessionom et Calvini catechismum quai 
tamen utpote Gallici conscripta, ceteris Helveticis ecclcsiis fere 
incognita erant. .Calvinus itaque suum catechismum et Fatelli 
confessionem latine loquentes fecit ut omnibus istis fratribus fidei 
doctrinam a se hue usque Genevro traditam et falso hrereseos accu- 
satam hac versione deelararet. ’ 
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of Calvin and his fnends on April 23 following This 
document is, u ith the letters written bj Calvin at this 
period, the most precious source of information as to 
the refoimer’s feelings during this cruel struggle, and 
in quoting it at this place the author has made ajudi 
Clous use of it 

Let us quote further some u ords from an article iii 
the Athenccum, of which we have already spoken In 
the course of cnticisms, sometimes severe, thevnter 
acknowledges that ‘there are to be found in this vol 
ume, in unimpaired vigor, the qualities we admired 
in its predecessors Few nairatives are more moving 
tlian the simple tale of the death of Hamilton, the 
first of the Scotch martyrs, and the same maybe said 
of the chapter devoted to Wishart,* In regard to Cal 
van the same writer tells us — ‘ M ]\Ieile possessed, as 
we have already remarked a knowledge truly mar 
\ellou 8 of the writings of Calvin, and theie are few 
books which enable us to understand so well as JM 
Merles the mind of the leforraer — not perhips as he 
vas on every occasion, but such as he would have 
w ished to be ’ 

Professor F Godet, of NeuchAtel, expresses the same 
opinions and insists on them * Aftei havang spoken 
of ‘that stroke of a masterlj pencil winch was one 
of the most lemarkable gifts of M ^lerle dAiibigne, 
lie adds — It is alw ays that simple and dignified stj le, 
calm and 3 et lull of earnestness, majestic as the course 
of a gieat nv er, v\ 0 might say — ^Iike the whole aspect 
of the author himself But v\hat appears to us above 
all to distinguish the manner of Jf Merle is his tender 
and reverential love for liis subject The v\ork vnIikIi 
he describes po<?«;essts bis full sympathy lie lovta it 
as the work of his Saviour and lus God Jesus isould 

• ie au due nmt i e ^ ide of Februaiy 18 IS*"®. 
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no longer be what he is for the faith of the writer if 
he had not delivered, aided, corrected, chastened, gov- 
erned and conquered as he does in this history. St. 
John, in the Apocalypse, shows us the Lamb opening 
the seals of the book containing the designs of God 
with respect to his church. M. Merle, in writing his- 
tory, appears to see in the events which he relates so 
many seals which are broken under the hand of the 
King of Kings. In each fact he discerns one of the 
steps of his coming as spouse of the church or as judge 
of the world. And just as the leaves of the divine 
roll were written not only without but within, M. 
Merle is not satisfied with portraying the outside of 
events, bat .endeavors to penetrate to the divine idea 
which constitutes their essence, and to unveil it before 
the eyes of his readei’. Do not therefore require him 
to be what is called an objective historian, and to hold 
himself coldly aloof from the facts which he recalls to 
mind. Is not this faith of the sixteenth century, of 
which he traces the awakening, the struggles, defeats 
and 'snctories, Ms ozon faith and the life of his oion sold ? 
Are not these men whom he describes, Calvin, Farel, 
Viret, bone of his bone, flesh of his ‘flesh? Are not 
these churches, whose birth and first steps in life he 
relates, his own spiritual family ? The reader himself, 
to whom his narrative is addressed, is for him an im- 
mortal soul, which he would fain make captive to the 
faith of the Reformation. He does not for an instant 
lay aside, as narrator, his dignity as a minister of 
Christ The office of historian is in his case a priest- 
hood. Not that he falls into the error of determining 
at all cost to glorify his heroes, to palliate their weak- 
nesses, to excuse their errors, or to present facts in a 
light different from that objective truth to which he 
has been led by the conscientious study of the docu- 
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ments The Tvelfare of the church of to day for which 
he desires to labor, may as surely result irom the 
frank avowal and the severe judgment of faults com- 
mitted, as from admiiation of every thing which has 
been done according to tlie w ill of God.* 

The same judgment was lately pronounced by the 
author of a great ork on French literature, recently 
published,* Lieutenant-Colonel Staaf It is in the fol 
lowing teims that the author introduces ]\r IVIerle 
d’Aubigne to the French public — ‘M de Remusat 
has said of this work — “It may have had a success 
among Protestants fitn skcccs de secic), hut it deserves 
a much wider one, for it is one of the most remark- 
able books in our language ” We might add one of 
the most austere, for it is at once the w ork of a histo- 
rian and of a minister of the Gospel It would be a 
mistake to suppose that the author lias sacrificed the 
narrative portion of his history to the exposition and 
defence of the doctrines of the Reformation Without 
seelnng after effects of coloring, without concerning 
himself with form apart from thought, he has sue- 
cecded in reproducing the true physiognomy of the 
age w hose great and fruitful moi ements he has nar- 
rated. All the Chiistian communities over which the 
resistless breath of the Reformation passed live again 
1 m spirit and in act in this grand drama, the principal 
^ episodes of which are furnished by Germany, rraiice, 
Switzerland, and England In order to penetrate so 
deeply as ho has done into the moral life of the reform- 
ers, ]SI I^Ierle was not satisfied with merely searching 
the histones oftlie sixteenth century; ho lias drawn 
from sources the existence of w Inch was scarcely sus- 

• Xa ZiUeraturt franfalst, deptils la formaUon <?e to langue jutgu* 
d nos jours by Licntcniwit-Colonel Sfaftf The first ctbttoo bears 
the date of 1870 The fifth (1873) is now before ns. , 
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pected before they bad been opened to him.’ .... 
‘ Now, at whatever point of view we may take onr 
stand, it is no subject for regret that for writing- the 
story of the conflicts and too often of the execution of 
so many men actuated by the most generous and unal- 
terable con^’ictions, the pen has been held by a believer 
rather than by a scejjtic. It was only a descendant 
and a spiritual heir of the apostles of the Reformation 
who could catch and pommunicate the fire of their 
pure enthusiasm, in a book in which their passions 
have left no echoes. M. klei'le d’Aubigne — and this 
is one of the peculiar characteristics of Jiis work — has 
satisfied with an antique simi^licity the requirements 
of his twofold mission. It is only when the conscience 
‘of the historian has given all the guarantees of fiiir- 
ness and impartiality that one had a right to expect 
from it that the pastor has indulged in the outpour- 
ings of his faith.’ 

We close with the words of Professor F. Bonifas, of 
Montauban:* ‘In this volume are to be found the emi- 
nent qualities which have earned for kl. ]\Ierle d’Au- 
bigne the first place among the French historians of 
the Reformation : wealth and authenticity of informa- 
tion, a picturesque vivacity of nan-ation, breadth and 
loftiness of view, a judicious estimate of men and 
things, and in addition to all these a deeply religious 
and Christian inspiration animating every page of the 
book. The writer’s faculties remained yoimg in spite 
of years; and this fi’uit of his ripe old age recalls the 
finest productions of his youth and manhood.’ 

A last volume will appear (D.V.) before the end of 
the present year. 

Ad. Duchemin. 

Lyons, May, 1876. 

* Bevue Thedlogique, Montauban, October, 1875. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

RECALL OF CALVIN TO GENEVA. 

(Attgest 1540 TO Maboh 1641,) 

The friends of tlie Reformers were once more in tFe 
majority at Geneva. The very mistakes of their enemies 
had restored their moral authority and enlarged their 
influence. It would have been difficult in so short a 
time to have committed a greater number of mistakes, 
or mistakes of a graver character. Beza undoubtedly 
gives utterance to the general feeling when he declares 
that Hhe city began to claim again its Calvin and its 
Fare!.’ 

The ministers who were Ailing their places were not 
men likely to make their predecessors forgotten. They 
were not up to their task. In their preaching there was 
little unity, little understanding of the Scriptures ; and 
fieople were not wanting at Geneva to make them sensi- 
ble of theii' inferiority. It was for them a period of 
trouble, humiliation, strife, and unhappiness. The wind 
was changed. These poor pastors in their tm’u were 
objects of ill-will ; and they complained bitterly of the 
censures and the insults which they had to undergo. 

TOL. VII. — 1 
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Tlie council did notlnng more than send gnt of the town 
a poor bhnd man who had given offence to them, and 
oidered them to go on pc iceably with the duties of their 
ministry But the mmisters were by this time aware of 
the mistake which they had made when they consented 
to t lUe the place of such men as Parel and Calvin Mo 
rand, who was of a susceptible nature, was shocked to 
find himself exposed to what he called ‘intolerable cal 
umnies and execrable blasphemies ’ He was at the same 
time indignant that justice was not done on the ‘hes. 
He gave m his resignation to the council, expressing his 
desire ‘that his good brethren might have better reason 
to stay with them, otherwise,’ said he, ‘look for nothing 
but rum and famine ’ He then went away without fur 
thcr leave This was on the 10th of August * 

Wien Marcourt heard of the depaiiure of iiis colleagno 
he was upset and indignant "What I leave him alone on 
the field of battle ' and that without gi\mg any warning 
(the otlier two pastors went for nothing) I Ho relieved 
himself by giving vent to his feeling ‘Bad man I’ ho 
exclaimed, ‘ traitor I ’ And ho loudly condemned before 
all the people the pastor who had deserted Thoj were 
going on together tolerably w ell, and they could at least 
complain to one another Before the council Marcourt 
took a high tone ‘Put a stop to these insults,’ said he, 
* or I too will go away ’ Tho council merely charged huu 
to inMte Viret to come and lake the place of Morand 
To have such a colleague would have been an honor to 
Marcourt, but Vircthad no mmd to go to Geneva while 
Call in was in exile Marcourt took liis resolution and, 
hko Morand, departed ohruptlj, without leave ' It was 
tho 20th of beptember 

After the departure of these two ministers, tho only 
ones who had any talent, tho council, in their turn, had 
to say, ^Mmt is to becomo of us? Their best pastors 

• Ecrtct, CKron, SIS hook ir cli. xxxnL xlu Pf^isiers cf 
Oiuneti for tlio day— Oonticr 
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liaving abandoned them, there remained only two inca- 
pable men, De la Mare and Bernard. The gentlemen of 
the council felt themselves greatly straitened. The des- 
titution was extreme, the danger pressing, and the dis- 
tress great. Then a cry was uttered: a cry not of anguish 
but of hope. Calvin! they said, Calvin! Calvin alone 
could now save Geneva. The day after the departure of 
Marcourt, the friends of the Eeformer in the council made 
bold to name him; and it was decreed ‘that Master A. 
Marcourt having gone away, commission was given to 
Seigneim A. Perrin to find means of getting Master Cal- 
vin, and to spare no pains for that pui’pose.’ The Re- 
former was therefore apprised of the desire which had 
arisen for his return. When a people have banished 
their most powerful protector, the most pressing duty is 
to get him back again. The Genevese had their' mourn- 
ful but profitable reflections. 

By the departure of Morand and Marcourt Geneva was 
left in a state of great dearth, and the friends of Calvin 
did not shrink from saying so. Porral reproached De la 
Mare with overthrowing Holy Scriptm’e. The preacher 
hastened to complain to the council. ‘Gentlemen,’ said 
he (September 29), ‘Porral alleges that what I preach is 
poison; but I am ready to maintain on my life that my 
doctrine is of God.’ Porral, over-zealous, then began to 
open the catalogue of what he called the heresies of the 
preacher. ‘ He has said that the magistrate ought not 
always to punish the wicked. He has said that Jesus 
Christ went to his death more joyfully than ever a man 
to his nuptials,’ &c. &c. ‘I maintain that these asser- 
tions are false,” added Porral. De la Mare was angry 
and demanded justice. ‘But other business was press- 
ing and nothing was done in this matter.’ * 

Calvin disapproved of these attacks directed against 
the pastors in oflSce. 

‘Beloved brethi’en,’ he wrote to his friends at Geneva, 
* Eoset, Chron. MS., book iv. ch. slv. 
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‘nothing has grieved me more, no-^t to the troubles which 
hn,\o well nigh overthroum your church, than to hear of 
your stiifes and debates with the ministers who succeeded 
113 Not onl^ IS your church tom by these dissensions, 
but more — and this is a matter of the gravest importance 
— the mmistry is exposed to disgrace "Where strife and 
discord exist, there can hardlj bo the famtest hope of 
progress in the best things Not that I desire to deprive 
jou of the right, which God has given to you as to a’l 
his people, of subjecting all pastors to examination for 
the purpose of distmgmshmg between the good and the 
bad,* and of putting down those who imder the mash 
of pastors displaj the rapacitj of wolves My wish is 
only that, when there are men who in a fair degree dis- 
charge the duties of the pastor, you should think rather 
of what you owe to others than of what others owe to 
you Do not forget that the call of j our mimsters was 
not given without the will of God, for although our ban- 
ishment must bo attributed to the craft of the devil, still 
it was not the will of God that you should bo altogether 
destitute of a ministry, or that j on should fall again under 
the joke of Antichrist Moreover, do not forget another 
matter, namely jour own sms, which assuredly deserve 
no light punishment. 

‘This subject calls for a groat deal of discnmmation 
Assuredly I would not bo the man to introduce tyranny 
into the church f I would not consent that good men 
should bo obliged to submit to pastors who do not ful- 
fil their caUmg If tlio respect aud deference which tho 
Iiord awards to tho mmisters of lus word and to tliem 
alone bo paid lo certain persons who do not deserve them, 
it IS an lutolorablo indignity 'WOiosooior does not tcath 

• tamen nl co Bpoctat itt auftmtur Jus illnJ voWs a Pco 
collatum (nt ct sms ommbns), ot oxaminj subjiciantur pastorts 
omnes.’ Cilr ()fp, x p 352 

t ‘Ncfino aactor rchm vs.*.o lyraatilJja alUns iu Ucclcslam Inrcljcn 
dx C*jv Ojp. X. p. 353. 
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tlie "word of oiu” Lord Jesus Clinst, whatever titles and 
prerogatives he ma}' boast, is lui worthy to be regarded as 
a j)astor. But oiu* brethren, your present ministers, do 
teach you the Gospel; and I do not see why you should 
be allowed to slight them or to reject them. If you say 
that there are featm-es in their teaching and their char- 
acter which do not please you, remember that it is not 
possible to find a man in whom there is not much room 
for improvement. If you are incessantly disputing vith 
your ministers, you arc trampliug underfoot their min- 
istry, in which the gloi'y of our Lord Jesus Christ ought 
to shine forth.’ 

If the coimcil did not come to a decision on the ques- 
tion which Calvin had decided, it was because, ns it de- 
clared, it had other business in hand; and the most im- 
portant of all was the recall of that gi'eat teacher who 
had displayed so much fairness and moderation. The 
cormcil felt more and more that the powerful mind and 
the high authoilty of Calvin were iudisiiensable in Ge- 
neva; and therefore again and again they pressed for his 
return. On September 20 the Little Coimcil gave Perrin 
the commission of which we have sj)olren. On October 13 
the Two Hundred decreed that a letter should be written 
to the Eeformer, ‘begging him to consent to assist us.’ 
Michel Dubois was to be the bearer of the letter, and 
‘was to make earnest appeals to the friends of the Ee- 
former to persuade him to come.’ On the 19th the same 
council decided ‘that, for the promotion of the honor and 
glory of God, eveiy thing possible must be done to get 
Master Calvin back.’ The next day the people assembled 
in General Coimcil decreed that, ‘for the advancement 
and extension of the word of God, a deputation should 
be sent to Strasbui’g to fetch Master Calvin, wLo is very 
learned, to be evangelical minister in this town.’ On 
October 22 Louis Dufom’, a member of the Two Hun- 
dred, was instructed to take the message of the councils 
to Strasbm’g; and on the 27th, twenty golden ecus au 
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soleil were voted to him for the parpose of fetching Mas- 
ter Calim. They insisted upon it, they reiterated their 
determination, they decided the matter, and then decided 
it over again, they did not hesitate to repeat it again and 
again The matter was of such importance that entreaties 
must bo urgent Dufour set out Would he succeed? 
That was the question, and it was very doubtful* When 
Cal^un received the first message, pievions to that of Do- 
four, he was so ranch excited and thrown into so great a 
perplexity that for two dajs he was hardly master of him- 
self t Remembering the distress of mind which ho had 
suffered at Geneva, his whole soul shranh with horror 
from the thought of returning thither Had not his con- 
science been put to the torture^ Had not anxieties con- 
sumed him'^ ‘I dread that toun,’ he exclaimed, ‘as a 
place fatal to me J Wlio will blame me if I am unwilling 
to plunge again into that deadly gulf? Besides, can I 
behove that my ministry wiU be profitable there? The 
spirit which actuates most of the inhabitants is such as 
will bo intolerable to me, and I shall bo equally so to 
them ’ Then turning his thoughts in another direction 
ho exdfliined — 'Nevertheless I desire so earnestly the 
good of the church of Geneva, that I would sooner nsk 
my life a hundred times than betray it by desertion § I 
am ready therefore to follow the advice of those whom 
I regard os sure and faithful gmdes.' It was to rarcl 
that Calvin thus poured out his heart It was his advice 
that ho sought, and there was no doubt what this advico 
would bo 

The Reformer also consulted his Strasburg friends, and 
wtA thn. 

• Reo Uey for tho days mentioned. Roset Roget i p. 191 
Gahcrc? rUrti )usl fieata es 

t Bi loo tnnU animi pcrplcxitAto testnisio nt tix dimidta cxjnrt# 
Bpnd mo CMcm ' Calvin to Turel OcL 21, lC-10 0pp. xi p 90 

} ‘Locum illom velnt mibi fitalem rcformido ’ — Ibid, p 9! 

§ ‘Mtilim vitfttu ccotica exponere, qnam earn descrendo pralerc. 
—JtU. p. 92. 
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cliiircli of wliicU lie was tlieu pastor; and, above all, that 
be must be present at tbe assembly of Worms, as be bad 
already been present in tbe spring at that of Ilagenau. 
He therefore •\\Toto to the lords of Geneva: ‘It bas been 
arranged by tbe gentlemen of tbe council of tbis town 
that I sbould go with some of my bretlu-en to tbe assem- 
bly of Worms, bi order to serve not one cbnrcb alone, 
but all cbnrcbcs, among wbicb yours is included. I do 
not, indeed, tbink mj'sclf so wise, so groat, or so exiicri- 
enced that I can be of any great use there; but, since a 
matter of such high concern is at stake, and as it bas 
been arranged not only by the council of tbis toum, but 
also by others, that I sbould go there, I am obliged to 
obey. But I can call God to witness that I bold yoiu* 
cbiu'cb in such esteem that I would never be wanting to 
it bi tbe time of its need m any thing wbicb I could pos- 
sibly imdcrtake.’ * 

Calvin’s letter was written on tbe 23d of October; and 
Dufour brought him a letter from the council dated tbe 
day before. ^ITien the delegate reached Strasbnrg Cal- 
vin was ab’eady at Worms, where an important confer- 
ence was about to be held between tbe Protestant and 
tbe Catholic theologians, for tbe piupose of endeavoring 
to come to an understanding -vvitb each other, in pursu- 
ance of tbe plan agreed upon at Hagenau. Tbe Genevese 
messenger appeared before tbe senate of Strasbui’g, and 
made known to them the purpose of bis jomney. Tbe 
senate replied that Calvin was absent, and that without 
bis consent they could make no promise. Dufoim then 
determined to follow tbe Beformer* to tbe town wbicb 
Luther, by bis Christian heroism, bad made illustrious. 
‘ I will ascertain exactly,’ be said, ‘ what be thinks of our 
call.’ A courier carried to Worms tbe news of tbe arri- 
val of tbe Genevese deputation, and tbe Strasburg mag- 
istrate entrusted him with a letter for bis deputies, Jacob 
Sturm and Mathias Pfarrer, in wbicb be enjoined them 

* Calvin, Lettres frangaises, i. p. 30. 
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to do all tlioy could to prevent Calvin malingf any en- 
gagement with the Genevese The high estimate formed 
of Calvin in Germany, the fact that an imperial city sent 
this Frenchman as a deputy to assemblies convoked by 
the Emperor to take mto consideration the deepest m 
terests of the Empire, might well contnbute to work a 
change m the opinion of some of the citizens of the little 
repubhc with lespect to Calvin, of whom it had hitherto 
been possible to say ‘A prophet is not without honor 
save in his own country ’ The Genevese deputy arrived 
two days after the courier, and dehvered to Calvin the 
letter of the Council of Geneva, Ho read it, and it is 
easy to imagine the impression which it must make on 
him It ran as follows 

* To the Doctor Calvin, Evangehcal Minister 
‘ Our excellent brother and special fnend, we commend 
ourselves to j ou very affectionately, because wo are fully 
assured that you have no other desire but for the increase 
and advancement of the glory and honor of God, and of 
his holy M^ord, On behalf of our Little, Great, and Gen- 
eral Councils (all of which have strongly urged us to take 
this step), we pray jou very affectionately that you will 
bo pleased to come o^or to ns, and to return to your 
former post and ministry, and wo^opo that by Gods 
help this course will be a great advantage for tho fur- 
tberanco of tho holy Gospel, seeing that our people very 
much desire you, and wo will so deal with you that you 
shall have reason to bo satisfied 
*Thi3 22d October, 1C40 

‘lour good friends, 

* The SrNDics a\p Cousctl or Geneva 

Tins letter was fastened with a seal bearing tho motto— 
leartros t^ro Ivccm 

llio iimtalion to Genoia was clear, affectionate, and 
• CqItiq, LtHrti Jran^\ls<s, L p. 32. 0^ xL p Oi. 
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pressing. But the coimer, 'wlio liad reached Worms 
two days before, had brought to the Strasbiirg dc2)uties a 
letter from their senate the ]DUiport of which was entirely 
the reverse. All those who had heard the letter read, and 
Calvin most of all, had been astonished at the eagerness 
to keep the Beformer which the magistrates of this free 
city ex^iressed. ‘I had never imagined,’ he said, ‘that 
they set such value uiion me.’ * * * § He thus found himself 
ju'essed on two sides, Geneva and Strasburg: and if the 
fancy were not too high-flown, we might say that the 
Latin and the German races were at this moment con- 
tending for the man who but a little while before was 
driven a\vay from the town in which he lived. The de- 
cision which Gahan had to form was a solemn and diffi- 
cult one. His whole career in this world was at stake. 
He called together such of his fr-iends as were then at 
Worms for the puipose of consulting with them. To 
retmm to Geneva was, in his Anew, to sacrifice his life, 
but he was resolved to take this course if his friends 
counselled it. ‘The faithful,’ thought he, ‘must heartily 
abandon their life when it is a hindrance to their drawing 
nigh to Christ. They must in such case act like one who 
throws off his shoulders a heaA^y and tiresome btuden 
when he wants to go quickty elsewhere. Let us take 
our life in our hands, and offer it to God as a saciifice.’f 

Calvin’s counsellors not being of one mind, it w'as 
agreed to wait until the deputation from Geneva should 
arrive. J But having received letters fr'om Parel and from 
Viret, Calvin called his friends together again, and lay- 
ing before them all the reasons which he could find, said, 
‘ I conjure you, in giving your advice, to leave my person 
altogether out of the question.'’§ In this veiy town of 

* Calvin to Farel, Nov, 13. 0pp. xi. p. 114. 

t Calvin, Comment, on John xii. 25 (1553). 

f ‘ Adhibui statim fratrum consilium, aliquid agitatum est.’ — Calv. 
0pp. xi. p. 114. 

§ ‘ Obtestatus sum, quibus i5otui modis, ne me respicerent.’ — Hid. 

VOL. YII — 1* 
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Worms, wliGre Lnthcr, in tlio presence of Charles V, 
hacl not shrunL. from offering the sacnfice of his life, 
Calvin declared Inmself ready to do the same His lan- 
guage was deeply pathetic ‘ Tears floived from his eyes 
more abundantly than -words from his bps ’ * His fncnds 
were moved at the sight of the sincerity and depth of his 
feelmgs His discourse was more than once interrupted 
by emotion His soul was deeply stirred. He perceived 
that upon this moment hung a decision which must affect 
his whole life They were no terrors of imagination 
which disturbed him The struggles and the distress 
winch he passed through at Geneva probably exceeded 
his anticipations He was quite overpowered and wish- 
mg to concenl from his friends the passion of his gnef, 
and to pour out his heart freely before God alone, bo 
twice left the room and sought retirementf The opm- 
jon of his friends was that for the time he should not 
make an engagement, but that he might hold out a hope 
to the Genevese Calvin, however, went further In 
the midst of the conflict through nhich his soul had just 
passed ho had resolved on the course which terrified 
him He would go to Geneva, and he said to the friends 
of the Reformation, ‘I beg of you to promise that when 
this diet is over, you -will not throw any obstacle m the 
way of my going to Geneva ’ The thought that it was 
God s will that ho should be there was constantly pre 
Bcnting itself to bis conscience afresh, and this o-v en m 
spite of hnasclf The Strasburg deputies reluctantly as 
scnted Capito ^VlsbGd to keep him Buccr desired that 
ho should ho free to accept the call, ‘ unless, mdced,* ho 
added, ‘ any contrary wmd should blow from your own 

Bide ' I 

Calvm -wrote to Geneva on November 12, 1540, as fol- 
lows — ‘Magnificent, mighty, and honorable Lords, -nero 

• ' Qoura pins lacrjanamin cfHoerct qtmm verboram /6f</ 

t ‘ Ut Rocessam qnwrero coactqs fuenm — C \lf Opp u p 111. 

1 ‘ itodo ae quis Tcutns Istino flayent.* — J6U. 
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it only for tlie courtesy witli wMcli you treat me^ it would 
be my duty to endeavor to meet your wishes. But there 
isj besides, the singular love which I bear to your church, 
which God once committed to my care, so that I am for- 
ever bound to promote its good and its salvation. Nev- 
ertheless, be so good as to remember that I am here at 
Worms for the purpose of serving, with what small ability 
God has given me, all Christian churches. For this rea- 
son I am, for the present, unable to come and serve you.’* 
There was one point which Calvin put forward in all his 
letters to the council. He would not go to Geneva merely 
as a teacher and preacher, but also as a guide (conduc- 
teiir), and with power to act in such a way that thf 
members of the church might conform to the command^ 
ments of God. On October 23, 1540, he wrote: ‘I doubt 
not that your church is in great distress and in danger of 
being still further wasted unless help comes. For this 
reason I will strive, with all the grace which God has 
given me, to bring it back into a better state.’ On Novem- 
ber 12, in the letter which we quote, he wrote, ‘The 
anxiety I feel that your church should be well governed, 
win lead me to try every means of succoring its need.’ 
On February 19, 1541, he says to them, ‘I beg you to 
bethink yourselves of all the means of wisely constituting 
your church, that it may be ruled according to the command 
of our Lord’'\ Calvin was therefore anxious to make 
the rulers at Geneva understand that one condition of 
his return was that the church should be well governed 
and morals well regulated. He did not wish to take 
any one by surprise. If he is to be pastor at Geneva, he 
will reprove the disobedient, as the word of God commands. 

He foresaw, nevertheless, that this would be difficult, 
and his distress was not relieved. The reasons for and 
against contended with each other in his mind. He was 
wrapt in confusion and darkness. He was weighed down 

* Calvin’s Lettres frangaises, i. p. 33. 

t Ibid, i. pp. 30, 31, 37. 
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mtli a burden His agitation made it impossible for him 
to judge calmly, accordmg to right and reason ‘ With 
respect to this call from Geneva,’ he wrote to his friend 
l^icolas Parent, ‘my soul is so full of perplexity and dark- 
ness, that I dare not even think of what I am to do 
When I do enter upon the subject I see no way of es- 
cape ' Plunged in this distress, I distrust myself and 
give myself up to others to guide me ’ He was in the 
condition depicted by a poet, in which 
Errenrs et t^nfebres et Itum&re 

Elottent confusement devant uotre paupi&re, 

Oil 1 on dit C est le jour ' et bientfit C est la nmt I 

He added, ‘ Let ns pray God to show ns the nght path ’ * 
We are reminded that Luther had likewise had a sundar 
period of distress in this very town of Worms in 1B21 f 
While these thmgs were passing at Strasburg and at 
Worms, the revival of the Gospel at Geneva was becom- 
ing more and more manifest In December, 1540, the 
council, anxious to provide for the good of the church, 
had besought the lords of Berne with earnest entreaties 
to send them Viret, then pistor at Lausanne A letter 
had also been written to Yiret himself Calvin having 
expressed a desire to see this fnend at work in Geneva, 
the Vaudois evangelist had replied that ho was ready to 
do all that he could, even adding that ‘Ae itoitW xcilhngly 
shed his bhodfor Geneva ’ and ho had arrived there at tho 
beginning of 1511 Ho had immediately applied himself 
to preaching tho iiord of God, a task for which ho was 
very well fitted, saj tho registers, and Lis preaching boro 
much fruit Viret w as ccrfamly tho man that as wanteil 
in this town, tho sceuo of so many conflicts and storms. 
*Ho handled Senpturo ■nell,’ says Boset, who had doubt- 
less heard him, * and ho v as gifted with eloquence which 
channed tho people ’ J ITe taught mlh meelness tho^e icho 
• Sc« Letter Opp xL p 132, 

t Uis*oiyof the r^ormalton, Tirst Scries, Tob ii book tu eh- viiL 
; itoset, C^ron. J/S. book It eh. xlvu. 
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ivcrc of Ihc confranj opinion, and tlioiiglii, a.s Calviii says, 
fcliat Idudliue.ss onglit to be sbowJi ovcJi to ihosc wbo are 
not \vortby of it. His gentle accents penetrated men’s 
licarts, and bis actions added force to liis words. For 
the children of Jean Pbilijjpc, who lierisbcd on the scaf- 
fold, be obtained permission to rebirn. These children, 
by the iimaglitcous laws of the time, bad been the victims 
of the offences of their father. Ho set himself to the re- 
establishing of order in the church, and to restoring the 
Gospel to honor in Genova. The civil magistrate was 
among the first to pi'ofit l)y his exliortations; and in the 
middle of Jamiaiy it was decreed that ‘since the Lord 
God had done so much good to Genova, his holy name 
should be called upon at the opening of the sittings of 
the council, and wise ordinances .should bo passed, that 
every one might Icnow how ho ought to act.’ The people 
in general desmed the return of Calvin, and were more 
and more friendly to the new order of things. 

It was thus with Jacques Bernard, the most influential 
of the two ministers still remaining at Geneva. Observ- 
ing the change which was taking place in public opinion, 
he too faced about. IVe can even imagine that he was 
moved to do so by grave reasons. On the first Sunday 
in February he set out with a hea^y heart to the Auditoire 
at Rive, where he was going to preach. The distress of 
the chui’ch, the departure of Morand and ilarcom-t, the 
reduction of the ministry to two pastor.s, De la Mare and 
himself, the sense of their inadequacy to a task so largo 
and for a people so numerous, weighed upon his heart.* 
He appeared in the puljiit before an audience sad and 
dispirited, who, overpowered by giief on account of their 
terrible forlornness, bm’st into tears.f The poor old 
Genevese and ex-Oordeliei’, a lover of his native place, 
was greatly affected. He felt impelled to urge upon his 

* ‘Sed qui sumus pro tanto populo?’ — ^Bernard. Calv. 0pp. xi. 
p. 148. 

t ‘Populum in lacrymis effusum videns.’ — Hid. 
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hearers that they should turn to the Loid their God, and 
he began to utter a humble and earnest prayer, supphca- 
ting Christ, the sovereign bishop of souls, to tahe pity on 
Geneva, and to send to the city such a pastor as the 
church stood in need of. The people followed his prayer 
yery devoutly 

On February G Bernard TTrote to Calvin, and after re- 
lating to bun tho abo\e circumstances, he added ‘To 
spcah the truth, I was not thinking of jou, I had no ex- 
pectation that you would be the man that n e were askmg 
of God But the next day, when the Council of tho Tn o 
Hundred had assembled every one wished for Calvin On 
the following day, the General Council met, and all cried 
out We iiant Cahin, tUio is an honest man and a learned 
minister of Christ * "WTicn I heard this, I praised God 
and understood that this was the Lord’s doing and was 
marvellous m our eyes, that the stone lUiick the builders 
refused had become the head stone of the corner, Como 
then, my revered father in Jesus Clinst, it is to us that 
jou belong, the Lord God has given jou to us. All are 
longmg for you, and you will see how welcome jonr ar- 
rival will be to all You will discover that I am not such 
a man as the reports of some may have led jou to sup 
pose, but that I am a sin cere fnend to you and a faith- 
ful brother WTiat do I saj ? You will find that I am 
entirely devoted to you and full of deference to jour 
wishes Dt-laj not to come. You mil see Geneva a na- 
tion renewed, assuredly by tho uork of God, but also by 
the mmistrationa of Tiret Tho Lord Jesus grant that 
jour return may bo speedj I Consent to come to tho 
help of our church If jou do not come, tho Lord God 
will require our blood at jour hands, for he has set jou 
for a watchman over tho house of Israel within our walls^ 
Slarcourt had ivrittcn to Cainn a suniHr letter f 

Calvm had been named deputj to AVorms bj tho conn* 

• ‘Clamant omncH Calvinum probrnn ct cloctuio %inira CbrWi 
xntnutrain rolucma.’— Coir Opp. xi p U9. { IWl p 88. 
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cil of Strasbiirg, on acconut of ilie abilities wliicli be had 
displnj-ed at Tranlcfort and at Hagcnau. These two con- 
ferences he had attended merely in his private eapacity. 
But the council perceived, says Sturm, ‘that his presence 
might do much honor to Slrasburg in that assembly of 
distinguished men.’ The Dulces of Limcburg, important 
members of the empire, had likewise elected him their 
representative, so that ho was invested with a twofold 
office.* Calvin, notwithstanding his youth and his tim- 
idity, his foreign nationality and language, felt that he 
could not resist the importunities, one might almost say 
the ^'iolcnce, which were emidoycd to get him to accept 
this important calling. ‘ However much,’ said ho after- 
wards, ‘I continued to be myself, in reluctance to attend 
great assemblies, I ivasi nevcrlhclcfis taten a.s if by force to 
the imperial diets, at which, whether I liked it or not, I 
could not avoid being thromi into the company of many 
men.’f He had, moreover, the happiness of meeting 
there two men in whose.socioty ho took much delight, 
two colleagues and friends of Luther Avhom he had pre- 
viously seen, one of them at Frankfort, the other at 
Hagenau, but with whom he now associated more inti- 
mately. They were Melanchthon and Cruciger. The 
former had acknowledged his agreement with him on 
the doctrine of the Lord’s suj)per. Cruciger requested 
of him a private conversation on the same subject; and, 
after Calvin had exj)lained his view, ho stated that ho 
approved it as Melanchthon had done. Thus two Wit- 
tenberg theologians and one of Geneva easily came to 
an agreement. Sincere and j)rudent men therefore do 
not find concord so difficult a thing as is suj)posed. 

At Worms was formed that intimate friendship between 
Melanchthon and Calvin which might be so serviceable to 
each of them as well as to the Chm’ch. But troublesome 

* ‘Duces Luneburgici Calvinum et me nominaverunt ut suo nom- 
ine in coUoquio adessemus.’ — Sfcurmius, Anlip. iv. p. 25. 

t Preface to the Psalms, p. 9. 
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spmts TToro uot Tvaiiting' m tins town Anjoa^ others 
tliero tlio dean of Piiss'iu, Robert of ilosbam, who 
«t Strasbarg^ had alreadr had a disctission with Calvin, 
in which tho advauhigo did not remain with tbo Roman 
C itholia champion Ho cousidored it a point of honor 
to seek his revenge, and ho wiis once more thoroughlj 
beaten by the learned and powerful doctor Tho supo- 
Tioritj of Calvm, and tlio romembranco of his former 
defeat, inspired torroi in the heart of tho dean, and ho 
got ont of his depth * hlclanclithon, who was present 
at their confoi'cnco, followed Calvin with as wann an in 
tcrest as ho had manifested twonty-ono 3 cars before at 
the disputation of Luther with Dr Eck at Loipsic, Ho 
admired tho clearness the accuracy, the depth and force 
of tlio theological propositions and proofs of tho young 
rrench doctor, and charmed at onco b^ an intellect 
so clear and a knowledge so profoimd, lio proclaimed 
him THE TUEOLooi-O* par cxctUencc Tins designation was 
worth all tho more as onginatmgwntli 'Vlelanchtlion, but 
all tho ovangehcal doctors who heard him were stnicL 
not oidy with his language, but with tho wealth and 
weight of his thoughts and his aigiimonts 

Trom tho timo of tins intcrconrso at orms, there nh 
ways ovisted betweGn HclanchtLon and Calrm that warm 
affection and that peculiar cslocm which nro fdt hj tho 
dearest friends. Esteem w as perhaps up]>onaost in llts 
lanchthon, and affection in Calvin On tlio one side the 
friendship iras foniidetl more on roflcctioa on 

tho other it was more spontaneous But on both sides 
it iras tho product of their noble and beautiful qnahtns, 
Ihev estconiod each other and lo\ed each other iHcaiiso 
thivboth had the same zeal for all that is tnn.good and 
lo\Uv, and bocaiiso, with a noble emulntion thev were 
striving to attain these blessings and to diffuse them «i 

• In ca iU*:patatIone c^na 1 as.<.vnf ns ni Jeeannm CalTinns r><>rc« H 1 
crit, Umtnm a Caltmo rnmo ArgontineiwI eongrvssn, *'tBm fa«, 
Ani p. It 21 
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tlie world. Wlien tlie best among men draw together, 
and especially when Christianity purifies and consecrates 
their union, then their characters and their hearts are ex- 
alted, and their mutual love cannot fail to exert a bene- 
ficial influence. This friendship between two such men 
at first surprises us. They are usually set in contrast 
with one another; the Prenchman being looked upon as 
an example of extreme severity’’, and the German of ex- 
treme gentleness. How then, it may be said, could the 
soft, sweet tones of the soul of Melanchthon set in vibra- 
tion the iron soul of Calvin ? The reason is that his was 
not- an iron soul. So far, indeed, as the great truths of 
salvation were concerned, Calvin was no more to be bent 
than an iron bar; for these he was ready to die. But in 
his relations as a husband, a father, and a friend, he had 
a most tender heart. Even if, in the controversies of the 
age, the discussion turned on matters of doctrine not 
affecting salvation, he could bear with and even love his 
opponents as few Christians have done. 

The friendship of Melanchthon and Calvin was not one 
of those earthly ties which pass away with the years; this 
affection was deep-seated and its bonds were firm. The 
two Mends had long interviews with each other at Worms. 
Melanchthon never forgot them. ‘Would that I could 
talk fully and freely with thee,’ he wrote to Calvin at a 
later period, ‘ as we used to do when we were together ! ’ * 
Having received a work of Calvin’s in which he was men- 
tioned, Melanchthon said to him — ‘ I am delighted with 
thy love foP me; and I thank thee for thinking of inscrib- 
ing a memorial of it in so famous a book, as in a place of 
honor.’ ‘Yes, dear brother,’ wrote he on another occa- 
sion, ‘ I long to speak with thee of the weightiest matters, 
because I have a high opinion of thy judgment, and be- 
cause I know the upi-ightness of thy soul, thy perfect can- 
dor. I am now living here lilce an ass in a wasp’s nest.’ f 

* ‘Ut soliti sumusquoties una fuimus.’ — Calv. 0pp. Amst. ix. p. 174. 
t ''DjdZEp uvo? kv ^cpTjJciaii.' — Calv. l^p. edit. 1575, p. 109. 
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Calvin, althongh he loved Melanchthon, did not fail 
at the same time to tell him freely his opinion nheneicr 
ho appeared too yielding He had been told that, on 
ono occasion of this kind, Melanchthon tore his letter 
to pieces, but he found that this was a mistake ‘Our 
union,' he said to him, 'must remam holy and inviolable, 
and smce God has consecrated it vre must keep it faith- 
fully to the end, for the prosperity or the ruin of the 
Church IS in this case at stake Oh I that I could talk 
with thee ! I know thy candor, the elei ation of thy sen- 
timents, thy modesty and thy piety, manifest to angels 
and to men ' * Oftentimes Melanchthon, when worn out 
with the toil imposed on him hy his attendance at the 
assembhes m company with Calvin, woirjcd by the Cath- 
ohe theologians, and not always agreeing with the Luth- 
erans, overwhelmed with w earmess, w ould betake lumself 
to his fnend, throw himself into his arms and exclaim, 

‘ Oh, would God, would God, I might die on thy bosom • ’f 
Calvin wished a thousand times that Melanchthon and ho 
might have the happiness of li\’i«g together He did not 
hesitate to say to Melanchthon, ‘ that ho felt himself to 
he far inferior to him ’ and nevertheless ho behoved that, 
if they had been often er together, his fnond would have 
been more courageous m the conflict. 

The friendship which united "Melanchthon and Calvin at 
"Worms and afterwards at Katisbon, did not remain with- 
out fruit. If Melanchthon, who was head of the Protes- 
tant deputation, display ed on that occasion more energy 
tlian usual, if the Bomish theologians w ere almost brought 
over to tho Evangehc.il doctrines, it must bo attributed 
to tho in flucnco of Calvin Tho metal, till then too mallea- 
ble, acquired by tempenng a greater degree of finnntss. 

Calnn, liowcier, was saddened by what ho saw It 

* *rietM tcro angelis ct toU mundo tcstat.a.’~C ilr ///\ cbt 
1573 p r7 

t Ltmam cUaata momr in lioc sina ! ’ — Cibinn^J contra 
HcBUutium. 
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might be possible to come to some arrangement with 
the' papacy, which would in appearance make some con- 
cessions; bub he had no doubt that if Protestantism were 
once caught in Kome’s net, it was lost. It was this which 
appears to have taken up his attention in the last days 
of the year, when mournful thoughts are wont to cast a 
gloom over the mind. But he did not stop there. He 
knew that Christ did conquer and will conquer the world. 
‘When we are well-nigh overwhelmed in ourselves,’ he 
said, ‘ if we but look at that glory to which Christ our 
head has been raised, we shall be bold to look with con- 
tempt on all the evils which impend over us.’ * One cir- 
cumstance might contribute also to remind him of the 
victories which Christ gives. On the first day of the year 
1641 he was at Worms. Here it was that, twenty years 
before, Luther had appeared before the emperor and the 
diet, and by his faith had won a glorious victory. Calvin 
doubtless remembered this. ‘Moreover’,’ says Conrad 
Badius, an eye-witness, who was admitted to the lodgings 
of the Protestant doctors, ‘ the pope’s adherents were so 
astounded and distracted by the mere presence of the 
seiwants of Jesus Christ, that they did not dare to lift 
up their heads to utter a word.’ f 

Deepty affected by the foirmidable struggle which had 
been going on for nearly a quarter of a century, and per- 
suaded that Christ would put all his enemies under his 
feet, Calvin gave utterance to this thought in a Song of 
Victory {Epinicion). It is the only poem of his that we 
possess, and it contains some fine lines. ‘Yes,’ sang Cal- 
vin, ‘ the victory will be Christ’s, and the year which an- 
nounces to us the day of triumph is now beginning. Let 
pious tongues break the thankless silence and cause their 
joy to burst forth. His enemies "will say. What madness 
is this ? Ai’e they triumphing over a nation which is not 
yet subdued, are they seizing the crown before they have 

* Calvin on John svi. 33. 

t Badius to Th. de Bfeze. — Calv. 0pp. v. p. 48 of the Preface. 
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routed the army? True, impiety sits haughtily on a lofty 
throne Tliere still exists one ^ho by a nod bends to his 
will the most powerful monarchs, his mouth vomiting 
deadly poison and his hands stained withmnocent blood. 
But for Christ death is hfe and the cross a victory The 
breath of his mouth is the weapon with which ho fights, 
and already for five lustra he has brandished his sword 
With a vigorous hand, not without snutmg The pope, 
leader of the sacrilegious army, wounded at last, groans 
under the unlooLed-for plagues which have ]ust fallea 
Upon him, and the profane multitude is trembhng for 
terror If it be a great thmg to conquer one’s enemies 
by force, what must it be to overthrow them by a mere 
Sign ? Chnst casts them down without hrcaLmg his own 
repose he scatters them while he keeps silence "We are 
a pitiful band, few in number, wutbout apparel, without 
arms, sheep in the presence of ravening wolves But the 
victory of Chnst our kmg is for that very reason all tho 
more marvellous Let his head then ho crowned with 
tho laurel of victory, let him bo seated on tho chanot 
drawn by four coursers abreast, that his glory may ahmo 
forth hefoio alL 

Qae toes sea cnncmis qni lui ont fixii la g^erro 

AiUent apr&8 captifa, baissant le front en terre 

Lck still flushed with his Bacchic orgies, tho incompetent 
Cochliens, Nausea wnth his wordy productions, Pelargns 
With his mouth teeming wath insolence — these aro not 
chief men, but tho shameless multitudo hn%o set them for 
standard bearers in tho fight Lot them learn then to 
bow their necks under an unaccustomed 3 oke. And yon, 

O sacred poets, celebrate in magnificent song tho glon- 
ous victory of Jesus Chnst, and let all tho mnltitudo 
around him shout To Paan '** 

* Slagmfico cekbrem Clinsli enntate tnamphum 

Canmoc To P tnn eastern turbo cunat, 

•^Eplnxeton. Calr Opp v p 423 ITiw song of victory constutv ct 
121 lines. Only a few frugmenta Laro been publisLed. Tbe poem 
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At the end of Pebruary Calvin set out for Katisbon, 
to which place the conference of Worms had been trans- 
ferred by the emperor. ^ He had informed the council of 
Geneva of this absence on February 1, 1541. ‘ I am ap- 

pointed deputy,’ he said, ‘to the diet of Ratisbon, and 
since I am God’s servant and not my own, I am ready to 
serve wheresoever it may seem good to him to call me.’ 
Touching the arrival of Viret at Geneva he added, ‘ He is 
a man of such faithfulness and discretion, that having him 
you are not destitute.’ * This sojomm of Viret at Geneva 
was in Calvin’s eyes a matter of great moment. He had 
grave fears for the city. ‘ I greatly fear,’ said he, ‘ that if 
this church had remained much longer in its state of des- 
titution, every thing would have turned out contrary to 
our wishes; but now I hope; the danger is past.’ f 

The preparations for his journey had not allowed Cal- 
vin to reply immediately to Bernard. The letter of this 
Genevese pastor was not altogether agreeable to him. 
Bernard’s apphcation to him of a prophecy referring to 
Jesus Christ {ihe head-stone of the corner), was in his eyes 
a piece of flattery which could only disgust him {usque ad 
nauseam, he wrote to Farel). However, he knew his man, 
and so the more willingly took his letter in good part. 
He wrote to Bernard from IJhn, March 1, that the argu- 
ments which he advanced for his return had always had 
great weight with him; that he was most of all terrified 
at the thought of fighting against God, and that it was 
this feeling which never allowed him entirely to reject the 
call; that he thanked him for his entreaties, and that, see- 
ing his kind intentions, he hoped that the feeling of his 
heart corresponded to his words, and he promised on his 
own part all that could be expected of a friend of peace, 

was translated into French metre by Conrad Badius of Paris, and of 
this version we have cited two lines. 

* LeUres frangaises, i. p. 37. 

t Calvin’s letter to Farel, Strasburg, Feb. 19, 1541. — Calv. 0pp. 
si. p. 156. 
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oppose to all strife ‘But, at the same tune/ he added, 
*I beseech you, in God’s name, and by hia awful judg- 
ment, to remember what he is with whom you haie to do, 
the Xiord, who will call you to give to him an exact ac- 
count at the judgment day, who will submit you to a most 
rigorous trial, and who cannot bo satisfied with mero 
words and empty excuses I ask of you only one thing 
— that you consecrate yourself sincerely and faithfully to 
the Lord'* Thus is it always, his ovrn great motive 
the wdl of God, and as to Bernard, he must bo a true 
servant of God Tlie truth before every thing 

Calvin, meanwhile, was gradually becommg familiar 
with the thought of retummg to Genova Tlie same 
day (March 1) he wrote, it is true, from TJlm to Virel, 
and said to him, ‘There is no place iindcr heaven tliat 
I more dread, '"j" but be added, ‘The care required by 
this church affects me deeply, and I do not know how 
it happens that my mind begins to lean more to the 
thought of taking the helm ’ The decisive blow bad been 
struck by Tarel It was he who, m 1541, restored to Ge- 
neva this Calvin whom he had first given to the city m 
163G 

About the end of rebmary the Reformer received from 
his friend a letter so pressing and so forcible, ‘ that the 
thunders of Pcncles seemed to be heard in it,’ according 
to the expression of Calvin’s fnend, the refugee Claude 
Feraj, who at the Reformer’s request wrote to Farcl and 
thanked him ‘for this vehemence so useful to the whole 
Christian republic,*! No one know better tban Fare! 
that Colvin alone could save Genova, The Reformer 

• Calnn'a Idler to Bernard. tHm, Starcli 1, 1511 — Calr Opp~ 

II, p ICG. Letter to Ford.— /tid. p 170 

t ‘Nullum e<? 3 o locum snl> ccclo quern magis rcformldera, « . Jaoi 
ncBcio qui fadem Bit ut ammo ineipiara esse indinntiono ad 
senda ejua gubcreacula.’— Calr 0pp. xL p 1C7 

{ 'la illis (liUns) emm Fendu tomtrua mllil aadire « Idar *— 

CL Fcncus to FarcL Calr Opp xL p 171 
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now, therefore, began to change his attitnclo. Hitherto 
ho had turned his back on the town that called him ; from 
this time he set his face towards the city of the Leman. 
Almost at the same time Bullinger and other servants of 
God fi'om Berne, from Basel, and from Zurich, xn’aycd 
the council and the pastors of Strasburg not to oppose 
the return of the Eeformer. 

Meanwhile, however jjoworful the thundcr-X)eals of Ha- 
rel might be, there were other circumstances which un- 
doubtedly had an influence on Calvin’s decision. Other 
thunders were heard, besides those of which Claude Feray 
speaks, which deeply affected the Eofornicr, and which 
must have made it easier to exchange Strasburg for Ge- 
neva. The plague was raging in the former town, and 
was causing gi'eat mortality. Claude Feray was one of 
its first Auctims. Another friend of the Eeforaier, SI. 
de Eichebourg, had two sons at Strasbiu'g, Charles and 
Louis; Louis was carried off by the epidemic three days 
after Feray. Antoine, Calvin’s brother, immediate!}' took 
the other son, Charles, to a neighboring village. Desola- 
tion was in the house of the Eeformer. His wife and his 
sister Blaiia quitted it likewise and went to join their 
brother Antoine. Calvin was in consternation as he re- 
ceived at Eatisbon, in raj)id succession, these mom'nful 
tidings. ‘Day and night,’ said he, ‘my wife is incessant- 
ly in my thoughts; she is without counsel, for she is with- 
out her husband.’ The death of Loui.s, the soi'row of 
Charles, thus deprived within three days of his brother, 
and of his tutor Feray, whom he resjiected as a father, 
powerfully affected Calvin. But it was the sudden death 
of the lattei’, who had been his inost trustworthy and 
most faithful fi-iend at Strasburg, which above all filled 
him with grief. He thought sorrowfully of himself. ‘ The 
more I feel the need,’ said he, ‘of such an adviser, the 
more I am persuaded that the Lord is chastising me for 
my offences.’ Prayer, however, and the Word of God 
refreshed his soul. He wrote to M. de Eicheboui'g a 
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toiiclung letter, wlucli be closed by entreating the Lord 
to keep him until he should arn\e at that place to which 
Louis and Foray had gone before * 


CHAPTER XX 

CALMS AT RATISBOS 
(1541 ) 

Calvin had at this time anxieties of another kind, which 
may well have contributed to make the repubhc of Ge> 
neva preferable to the Germanic empire as a residence 
When the conference was broken off at Worms m 1541 
ho had been elected deputy to the assembly of Batisbon 
It was with reluctance that he went there, either because 
he felt that he was no diplomatist and did not consider 
himself at all fit for business of that Lind f or because he 
anticipated that his stay at Eatisbon would occasion him 
much annoyance He was doubtless hoping always for 
tlio final Tictoiy of Jesus Christ the theme of his song of 
triumph, but the conferences which he had already at 
tended the prolixities the questions of mere form winch 
arose the direction which the Reformation seemed to bo 
taking all this disquieted and offended him He had not 
gone to these Germamc assemblies with any large expcc 
tatioDS or readj made plans He had no doubt that the 
Protestant divmes would seek to extend the kingdom of 
Christ but he saw more clearly than they did the ohsta 
cics which they would encounter Many things nfilicted 
and irritated him, and perhaps he could not at all tunes 
control his temper The Cathobcs it is true, made some 

• See Calvin s letter to Farel MarcL 20 — Calr O/p n. P 
and bi3 letter to Ilichebourg ibtd p 183. 

t Mtnime jdoneus mibi ad tales actioncs viJeor qnidqtnd abl 
judicenL— lolarel Slrasborg Feb 10, l&ll Calr Opp sb P WG 
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concessions on important points; but oven this failed to 
tranquillize Calvin, naj', it excited bis suspicions, as it did 
those of Luther and the Elector of Saxony. Dr. Ecle, who 
was one of the commissioners, was not a man to inspire 
much confidence in Calvin. The latter would sometimes 
speak rather hard words about him. This theologian had 
had an apoplectic fit, the consequence, it was rumored, of 
his intemperance, but he was gi-aduaUy rccoverhig. ‘ The 
world,’ wi'ote Cabin to Earel, ‘ docs not yet deserve to be 
delivered horn this brute.’ He acknowledged the paci- 
fic sentiments of Cardinal Contarini, the papal legate, who 
at the same time that he was a thorougli-going Catholic 
so far as the Church was concerned, leaned towards rec- 
oncihatiou with the Protestants with resiiect to matters 
of faith. But Cabin, who assuredly saw more clearly 
than othei's, did not doubt that the Boman dignitaiy 
really wished to bring back Protestants into the pale of 
the Chui'ch. The only difierence which he ijcrceivcd be- 
tween him and the nuncio lilorone was this — Contarini 
wishes to subdue us, but without shedding our blood; he 
tries to gain his end by all means except by fighting, while 
Morone is altogether sanguinary, and has always war on 
his lips.f Calrin instituted a contrast between Morone 
and Contarini. The former is a man of blood, the latter 
a man of peace. Is it just to say that he hated Conta- 
rini ? J "We think not. 

He was much displeased with most of the princes. If 
any occasion of ifieasure presented itself, they would al- 
ways say, ‘Business to-morrow.’ If Calvin an3'u^here 
went into the Lutheran churches, he was saddened by the 
sight of images and crosses, and by certain i)arts of the 

* Nondum meretur mundus ista bestia liberari.’— Calv. 0pp. xi. 
p. 217. 

t Contarinus sine sanguine snbigere nos enpit, Mufcinensis totus 
est/ sanguinarins et bellnm subindo in ore babet.’ — ^To Farel, March 
9. lUd. p. 176. 

X Erbasste ibn.’ — Kampscbulte, J. Calvin, i. p, 334. 

VOL. VII. — 2 
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service The relations of the theologians with princes 
and with courts appeared to him to he bonds of semhty 
and worldhness 

He could not approve even the methods of procedure 
adopted by his best fnends, Slelanchthon and Bucer To 
Parel he wrote thus ‘ They have drawn up ambiguous 
aud colored formulm on transubstantiation, * to see if 
they could not satisfy their opponents without mabing 
any real concession to them I do not like this I con, 
nevertheless, assure you and all good men, that they are 
actmg with the best mtentions, and are aimmg only at 
the advancement of the kingdom of Christ. They fancy 
that our antagonists will presently have their eyes opened 
on the subject of doctrme, and that it is therefore best 
to leal e tins point undecided But they are too accom 
modating to the temper of the times * 

On Feburary 23 the emperor had arrived at Batisbon. 
Electors, princes, archbishops, bishops, and lords of all 
degrees had gathered around the chief of the empire, and 
all contributed by their presence to give special impor 
lance to the assembly They wished by subtle negotia 
tions to make an end of the Kefonnation Never had 
there been so gieat danger for the Protestant opposition 
of being weakened and dissolved into the Homish hier 
archical system The pope had sent to Germany the 
amiable and pious Contai’mi as a capital bait for the Prot- 
estants, and these, when once caught, he would have 
thrown mto his own fish pond, and carefully secured 
them there Melanchthon himself had desired that Cal 
vm should attend the assembly, because he felt sure that 
the young doctor would do there what he himself would 
not have resolution enough to do Calvin’s port at Rflt 
isbon was not only to see what others did not see, hut 
also to cry out to his too confiding fnends — Beware! 
The time wlueh he spent at this Germanic diet forms 

• ‘PliUippus et Bacems fonaalaa tie transsubstanUationo com 
posucrunt ambjgnas ct facosas.' — Calv Opp u. p 217 
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one of tlie most important epochs of his life; one in 
•wliich he Avas called to act on the loftiest stage. The 
fii-mness AA’ith which he nuA'eiled the designs of Iho pa- 
pacj’’ and strengthened the feeble Protestants had much 
to do with the brealdng off of the insidious negotiations 
which Gontarini himself at last felt bound to abandon. 
The Eeformation of the sixteenth century was at this 
time menaced in Germany. It Avas necessary to save it. 
The sayings of CalAun hit hard. Some haA’e said they 
were exaggerated; and j’et ecclesiastical occurrences of 
succeeding years justified them. Learned and pious Cath- 
olics haA’e nttei'ed against Pome many of the same re- 
jM'oaches as the Eeformer did. If CalA’iii did not recog- 
nize in the Homan Catholic Church some Avorthy and truly 
pious men, he was mistaken. But thei’e is no cAudence 
of such a mistake on his part, AYhen he replies to a dis- 
course of a nephew and legato of the pope — of the pope 
himself — ^it is onlj’’ the Romish hierarchy that he attacks; 
and the more he finds the Germans disposed to giA'e Avaj^ 
the more he feels it to be liis dutj' to sx^oak clearly, de- 
cisiA'^ely, and coiu’ageously. ‘If the trumpet give an im- 
certain soimd, who will prepare himself to the battle? ’ 

Poj)e Paul m. had sent to the emj)eror his nephew. 
Cardinal Paimese, ‘Avho was only just past boyhood.’ 
This young x)i'elate had faithfully addi'essed to Charles 
V. the discom’se which ho had received from his uncle; 
and this was a bill of indictment against the Protestants. 
To this manifesto of the papacy Calvin felt it to be his 
duty to reply,* and thus to re-establish the truth which 
was trampled under foot. Never, perhaps, had the Eef- 
ormation and the Papacy come into more direct collision, 
and this in the jjersons of them most considerable com- 
batants, and, as it were, in the presence of the em^jeror 
and the diet. The epoch at which this dialogue ap- 
peared, the distinguished character of the interlocutors, 

* Calv. 0pp. V, p. 52. In Lis annotations Calvin vSls liimsolf 
under the name of Eusehins Pamphilus, 
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the importance of the subjects discussed, the necessity 
that a historj of the Reformation should not be limited 
to external movements but should penetrate to prmei' 
pies, and the circumstance that this ^\ork of Calvin’s has 
remained so long unknown — all these considerations com' 
pel us to fix our attention upon it We cannot forget 
what Luther called ‘ the kernel of the nut, the flour of 
the wheat, and the marrow of the bones ’ The Reforma' 
tion 13 aboye all an idea* it has a soul, a hfe It is the 
depth of this soul that Calvin here lays open Let the 
pope and the reformer speak The latter speaks with 
all the energy imparted to him by his character, hia 
youth, and his indignation Pope Paul IH addresses 
the mighty Emperor of Germany, and we may properly 
say that Calvin, although mdirecUy, does the same This 
strange colloquy is well worth the trouble of listening to it 

The Pope. ‘We are desirous of the peace and the 
nmty of Germany, but of a peace and a unity which do 
not constitute a perpetual war against God ’ 

Calvin ‘ That is to say, agamst the earthly god, the 
Roman god. For if he (the pope) wished for peace with 
the tmo God, he would live m a different manner, he 
would leach otherwise and reign otherwise than he does 
Por hia whole existence, his institutions, and his decrees 
make war on God ’ 

The Pope. ‘The Protestants are like shppery snakes, 
they aim at no certain object, and thus ^ow plainly 
enough that they are altogether enemies of concord, and 
want, not the suppression of vice, *but the overthrow of 
the apostohc seel We ought not to have any further 
negotiations with them ’ 

Caloin. * Certainly, there is a snake m the grass hero 
The pope, who holds in abomination all discussion, can- 
not hear it spoken of without immediately ciying ‘ Pure I * 
in order to prevent it Only let any one call to mmd all 
the little assemblies held by the pontiffs these twenty 
years and more, for the purpose of smothering the Gos- 



pel, and tlien lie ■will see clearly -wliat kind of a reforma- 
tion they -would be -willing to accept.* All men of sound 
mind see clearly that the question is not only of main- 
taining the status of the pope as a sovereign and limited 
episcopacy, but rather of completely setting aside the 
episcopal office and of establishing in its stead and under 
its name an antichristian tyran7iy.-f And not only so, 
but the adherents of the papacy put men out of their 
minds by -wicked and impious lies, and corrupt th^ world 
by numberless examples of debauchery. Not contented 
■with these misdeeds, they exterminate those who strive 
to restore to the Church a jiurer doctrine and a more law- 
ful order, or who merely venture to ask for these things.’ 

The Pope. ‘It is impossible to tell in what way to 
proceed in order to come to any agreement with such 
people as these, for -they are not in agreement even with 
one another. The Lutherans want one thing, the Zwin- 
glians want another, to say nothing of other sects.’ 

Calvin. ‘This is a malicious fiction. Let the institu- 
tions of Jesus Christ and the worship of the early church 
be re-established; let every thing be cast away that is op- 
posed to these, and which can proceed only from Anti- 
christs, and concord will thus be immediately restored 
among all who are of Christ, whether they be called by 
their enemies Lutherans or Z-vvinglians. If there be any 
who demand other things than those which I have just 
spoken of, the Protestants do not count them of their 
number.’ J 

* ‘ Qusa pontificii conventicula his -viginti annis ant amplius ad 
opprimendum evangelium habuernnt,’ etc. — Calv. 0pp. v. p. 472. 
March 1541. A summary of the cardinal’s discourse is given in 
Sleidan’s Hist, of the R^orm. ii. book xiii. p. 207. Edit, of the 
Hague, 1767. Calvin’s reply is in the 0pp. v. p. 461. It is omitted 
in the previous collections of his works. 

t ‘Everso sublatoque episcopali munere, sub ejus nomine tyran- 
nidem prorsus antichristianam stabilire.’ — Calv. 0pp. v. p. 472. 

t ‘Si qui autem alia requirant, hos nec protestantes inter sues 
deputabunk’ — Ibid. p. 475. 
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The Pope ‘Even if it were possible to bring about a 
union, if the Protestants could be brought to obey the 
holy see, this could not be effected -without making many 
coiicesssions to them ’ 

Calvin ‘It IS needful only to concede what the Lord 
concedes and commands Why does man refuse this?’ 

The Pope ‘ If these things were allowed, the conse- 
quence would be a breach m the umty of the Church, 
for such changes would never be accepted in Prance, 
nor in Spam, nor in Italy, nor in the other provmces of 
Christendom ' 

Calvin ‘Let the free and sincere preaching of the 
Gospel be everywhere lestored, and there will he no 
more diversity among the faithful m Christ Jesus, for 
we ask only for the truth which the Lord has proclaimed 
for tho salvation of his people With respect to diver- 
sities of practice the churches must be left at hberty* 
Tho unity of the Church does not consist in sameness 
of rites but m sameness of faith In the ages of the 
apostles and of the martyrs a sincere unitj was mam- 
tamed among the Christians, notwithstandmg differences 
of ntual observances But since the several churches of 
different coimtnes received under the Homan pontiff the 
same rites, the sole foundations of salvation have been 
miserably shifted The just lives by faitb, not by cere 
monies No church may msist ou any thing which is 
not of faith as indispensable to Christian communion 
There is therefore nothing on tho pait of tho Protes- 
tants which makes it difi&cult, much less impossible, to 
establish a pious and sohd agreement amongst all tho 
churches.’ I 

The Pope ‘And if the general conned should not ap- 

• ‘ Cceterarum obserratioama ecclesus esa rebnqnetida est Ubertas.’ 

— Calr Opp V p 477 

t ‘Nihil 1 toque a protestantibus eisistit, cur difficile nedom impos- 
sibile sit soUdam et piam ccclesiarom concordiam resUtuere CoIt 
Opp V p 478 
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pi-ove tliese changes, and should possibly establish the 
contrary, what hope would there be of then bringing 
bach unity to Germany, which would have had time to 
grow strong in its new opinions ? ' 

Galvin. ‘What ! a council would not only not approve 
what has been established by the word of Christ himself, 
but would publicly abrogate it ! Good God 1 what a mon- 
ster of a council ! Such are the fine hopes held out to us 
by the Homan see. Why should we still wait for this 
assembly, since if it were held, we should have to repu- 
diate it ? ’ 

The Pope. ‘ There would be danger, moreover, lest the 
Protestants, while making some concessions, should attain 
in return their chief desire, the separation of Catholics 
from the apostolic see ! ’ 

Calvin. ‘From the Roman see, if you please, but not 
from the apostolic see. The Catholic Protestants * have 
no other wish but to get the see of Satan overthrown, and 
the true see of Christ set up in its place — that see on 
which rest the apostles and not the Antichrists. Now 
the point supremely insisted on by the papists is their 
will to reign in the Church, to be masters of every thing 
in it, and to leave nothing to Jesus Christ.’ 

The Pope. ‘We can easily conceive what sort of peace 
we may have with those Protestants who, sometimes by 
letters, sometimes by threatening speeches, and some- 
times by artful practices, daily lead astray men of all 
ranks.’ 

Galvin. ‘ These ilhcit methods are as unusual among 
us as they are famihar to the Roman bishops. It is not 
merely a few individuals in Germany that the Protes- 
tants wish to enhghten, but the whole world, if the Lord 

* ‘ Catliolici protestantes.’ Calvin evidently denotes by this pbrase 
the Protestants who, like himself, wish for one universal church, one 
in faith, in charity, and in hope, although it may have diversities in 
church government and in forms of worship. The conception of 
such a church is a grand one. 
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permit, in order that all may enjoy together the true and 
solo religion of Jesus Christ * 

The Pope * Since piety, alas, has grown cold, men are 
naturally prompted to pass over horn a faith too severe 
to one more lax, from a more continent religion to one 
more voluptuous, and from submission to independence ’ 
Calvin ‘ Who could endure such a piece of impudence? 
Whence, then has come the rum of religion which all 
pious men mourn? Whence comes the contempt of God 
and of sacred things? Whence, but from the apathy, 
the Ignorance, and the malice with which Eome has 
buned Christ s truth, or rather has banished it from 
the world I Every one knows what these pontiffs hive 
been for four or five hundred years past It is easy, says 
the pope, to get men to pass from a continent life to a uo- 
Inptuous one Who can hear such things without laugh- 
ing ? Every one knows in what sort of continence and 
austerity the Boman court hves, and all who are tramed 
in it Men who have corrupted the whole world hy their 
waywardness, and defiled the earth with every kmd of 
debauchery, have the impudence to reproach others with 
effeminacy aud self mdulgence Is it not known that the 
dissoluteness of Borne has been shameless, that luxury, 
incontinence, and a fabulous hcentiousness which has 
burst all bonds, prevail in the midst of its creatures? 
And such men dare to exhibit themselves as guardians 
of obedience, of contmence, and of seventy I ‘ f 

The Pope ‘Kot only do they lead men astray, but 

• ‘Totnin etiam orbem ad consortitun verso et umcso rehglonis 
Cbnsti jieiiaoTen — Calv Opp v p iSl 

\ There is a whole body of Cathoho lileratnie devoted to the do- 
scnption of the iinmoraUty of Romish ecclesiastics works of a grave 
character satirical and hamonstio works, Ac. See the St rulna 
eccteskv ofhiic do Cl^meTigis rector of the imiversity of Pans who 
»ana the ecclesiastics Porci S^tcuret, Rebel Tyiumphtis Venerts 
Theobald Conqtiesfus in Cone I Const says— Sacerdotcs non solnm 
iahemas Bed etiam lupanana intraro pnellas, mantatas atqao non 
ciales comunpere, cpiscopos eodem vitio laborore * 
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they iMllago tlio cluirdioH, drive away (ho bishops, pro- 
faue religion, and all this •with impunity/ 

Calvin. ‘ Those do not load men astray ayIio bring them 
bach from deadly errors to Jesns Chvisb Those do not 
pillage cluu'chcs who snatch them from the hands of plnu- 
derers in order to pxit true pastors in them. Those do 
not drive away bishojxs who establish the religion of the 
GospeL Those are not gnilty of profanation whoso work 
is to restore. What is the doctrine of these men, but 
that wo should trust in the Lord Jesus Christ and live 
for him; while those of the pope’s party would have ns 
trust in the saints, their bones and their images, in cere- 
monies and in human works ? ^^Tlero is the parish, where 
is the abbey, the bishopric, or the rich benelicc, which is 
not held b}* men whose only accomidishmonts are hunt- 
ing, seduction, and other follies and iniquities? l\Ieu 
who, when they become bishops, to bo consistent with 
their profession as now understood, show themselves to 
be hunters, epiciu-es, haxinters of wine-shops, libertines, 
soldiers, and gladiators? This, verily, is sacrilege and 
pillage of chiu'ches ! Has it been possible for Protestants 
to drive away a bishop, seeing it is so rare a thing to find 
a man that can fairly pass for one ? ’ 

The Pope. ‘ It is not the business of paidicular assem- 
blies but of a general council to deal with religion; and 
if, without consulting France, Spain, Italy, and the other 
nations, any new docti’ines should be established in Ger- 
many, unity no longer existing, we should have in the 
body of Christ a great monster.’ * 

Galvin. ‘What! if doctrine and preaching be regu- 
lated according to the apostolic institution so that the 
people may be edified, it is a monster! But if in the 
whole of Christendom there be nothing but ceremonies 
■without intelligence, prostituted to purposes of impious 
gain; if there be no reading of Scrip ture, no exhorta- 

* ‘Esset magnum monstnim in corporo Christi.’ — Calv. 0pp. v. 
p. 489. 

TOL. VII— 2* 
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tions from rrhich the people can gather any fruit, if fool- 
ish monks or extravagant theological qmbblers {tkeolo^ 
gastres) do nothmg but plunge men m darkness — this is 
no monster I 

‘If Christians are taught to ojBer to God legitimate 
worship, to cast off all confidence in their own virtues, 
and to seek m Christ alone full salvation and all hope of 
blessmgs to come, this is a monster I But if the worship 
of God be turned upside down by innumerable supersti- 
tions, if men be taught to place their confidence m the 
vainest of all vanities, to call upon dead men instead of 
upon God, if new sacrifices without end are invented, 
new expiations and new mediators, if Jesus Chnst he 
hidden and almost buried under a mass of impious im- 
aginations, this 18 no monster, and we may walk m tbm 
way without fear I 

‘ If the sacraments are brought back to their pnmitivo 
pmpose, which is that faithful souls may enter more com- 
pletely into communion with Jesus Chnst and devote 
themselves to a holy life, this is a monster I But if petty 
pnests abuse these mystenes, if they substitute for the 
holy supper a profane ceremony, which annuls the bene- 
fit of Christ’s death, and bones the sacred feast under a 
confused medley of ntes, some of them without meanmg, 
others puerile and ridiculous, there is nothing monstrous 
in all this I 

‘If mmisters are given to the churches who nourish the 
people with sound doctnne, who walk before them as ex- 
amples, who watch diligently over the safety of the church, 
remembering that they arc fathers and shepherds and 
mnst not chensh any other ambition than that of bnng 
mg the people into obedience to one master alone, that is 
Clmst, if they govern their families inth prudence, bnng 
up their chilien in the fear of God, and honor the mar- 
ried state by vutuous and chaste liamg— then this is not 
only a monster, it is more monstrous than a monster/ 
But if the pope, that Romish idol, as God sitteth in tho 
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temple of God, showing himself that he is Godj if he 
claim to hold the whole world in the most miserable bond- 
age; if his satellites have no care to j)nblish the Word of 
God, but persecute it as much as they can with fire and 
sword; if, while they pom’ contempt on marriage, they 
not only seek to invade the nuptial bed, but also defile 
the land with their obscenities; this is perfectly endm’- 
able and has nothing monstrous in it ! 

‘If one venture to open one’s mouth in favor of a prop- 
er apphcation of the wealth of the church; if one attempt 
to repress the pillage of these thieves, and to get that 
property expended for the uses to which it was destined; 
this is a frightful monster. But of these vast resom’ces 
of the church let there be no portion for the maintenance 
of faithful ministers, nothing for the schools, nothing for 
the poor, to whom they ought to belong; let insatiable 
gulfs absorb and waste them in luxm’y, licentiousness, 
play, poisonings and miu’ders; all this is very far from 
being a monster! What shall I say? At this day there 
is nothing monstrous in a world in which every thing is 
notoriously out of order, crazy, profligate, jperverted, de- 
formed, twisted, confused, in ruins, dissipated and muti- 
lated. Nothing monstrous, except the moving of a little 
finger to apply a remedy to such vast evils. Monsters ! 
that must be transported to the end of the earth ! 

The Pope. ‘It is necessary to oppose all these partic- 
ular assemblies in which matters in controversy are dis- 
cussed, and to convoke a council. Then the Protestants 
•will either submit to its decrees or will persist in their 
own views. In the latter case, the Emperor and the 
King of Prance, between whom negotiations are now 
going on, -will take advantage of their alliance to correct 
and to recall them to better thoughts.’ 

Calviv. ‘ So then, in case the Protestants are not •will- 
ing to place themselves and every thing belonging to them 
in the hands of the Roman pontiff, they are to be subdued 
by arms; so long as a single man remains who shall dare 
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to open Ins lips against the abominable supremacy of the 
Homan see, there shall be no end and no hmit to the shed- 
ding of blood. Such 18 the shepherd’s crook of irhich he 
will make use to drive the sheep into the fold But the 
prophet says, Tale counsel together and %t shall come to 
nought, associale yourseKes, 0 ye people, and ye shall be 
broken tn pieces * There are men, gnevous to tell I trai- 
tors, enemies of their country, who are everywhere scat- 
tering the seeds of mtestme war, who, as soon as they 
think that men’s mmds are qmte prepared, brandish their 
torches and kindle a fire, who, the moment they see a 
spark, make haste to throw dry wood on it and raise a 
fiame with their poisonous bieath, until at last the whole 
of Germany shall be nothmg but one vast conflagration ’f 

If Calvin is rather sharp in his reply, the pope, it must 
be owned, had not infused into his attack much mildness 
or fairness * It is not easy to decide, to speed, in a Ghrin 

iian manner,* he had said, ‘ which are the worst enemies 
of Jesus Christ, the Protestants or the Turks Tor the 
latter kill only the body, but the former destroy the souk’ 
This saying shocked even the judicious and impartial Slei- 
dan ‘Have not the Turks,' said he, ‘spread their rehg- 
lon everywhere by arms ? And who among us have shown 
more zeal to exalt the grace and the virtue of Jesus Christ 
than the Protestants, who have m this respect surpassed 
the Catholics themselves ? * The pope even did not shrink 
from ha vmg recourse to the same methods as the Turks 
He had sent to the emperor his own nephew to scheme 
the destruction of the Reformation and to cxtmguish it, 
if need be, in the blood of the Evangehcals, while no one 
more earnestly than Calvin stigmatized beforehand that 
fratricidal war, to which the desire to crush the Reforma- 
tion afterwards gave nse The blow having been violent, 
the return blow was energetic Calvm was wrong, how- 

• I«v. TiiL 9 10. Calr Opp t p 499 

f ‘Donee nti nno incendio Gcrmamam vidennt conflagraro * — IbUl 
p 493 
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ever, in ono respect — in that lie did not fnlly and pub- 
licly acknowledge that tbero -were honorable exceptions 
to the licentiousuess of priests and to the other evils of 
the pa^iacy. But he has elsewhere exhibited this fairness; 
for he distinguishes among the Catholics two classes — 
those in whom malice •prcdominalcs, and those who aro 
deluded by a false appearanee of trulh.^' 

This work bears the date of Slarch, 1641. Calvin ar- 
rived at Eatisbon at the beginning of March, and remained 
there about foiu' months. The emperor was there longer 
still. It may be supposed that a work so remarkable, 
written as a reply to the discourse addressed b}’’ the pope 
to Charles V., was read at the time b 3 ' the emj)eror’s min- 
isters, perhaps even b^^ the emperor himself. Calvin did 
not put his name to it, xrrobably in order that attention 
might be paid to the considerations which aro put for- 
ward in it, ^^dthout regard to their authorship; perhaps 
also in order not to implicate the town of Strasbiu-g which 
showed him such noble hospitalit}’^ and of which he was 
the deput}'. But his name is read, so to S 2 rcak, in every 
line of this eloqrrent memoir. Sleidan jrositively names 
Calvin as its author.f 

Calvin’s part at Eatisbon it is not difficult to recognize. 
It was such as Luther’s would have been, had he been 
present. He firmly believed that the Protestants, and 
even his dear Melanchthon, imder the influence of their 
desire to reconcile the two 2)artie3, were inclined to make 
too many concessions. This tendency’’ must be resisted. 
Seeing how the waters were rarshing along and thr’eat- 
ening to carry every thing before them, he felt it his duty 
to stand in their way like a rock to arrest the disaster. 
‘ Believe me,’ he wrote from Eatisbon to Parel, May 11, 

* Calvia on 1 Tim. i. 17. 

t This was noticed toy the editors of Calvin’s worhs. See vol. v. 
Prolegomena, p. hii, 18G6. ‘Hoc Famesii consilium. . . utoi mensi- 
tous aliquot post emanasset, Johannes Calvinus excusum typis com- 
mentario vestivit’ (p. Iv). 
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*in actions of tliis kind brave souls are wanted who may 
strengthen others * Pray then all of you with earnest- 
ness to the Lord that he may fortify us with hia spirit of 
boldness* The next day he wrote to him, ‘So far as I 
can understand, if we are willing to be satisfied with a 
hidf-Chnst, we shall easily be able to come to an agree- 
ment ’ f Did Calvin, allured by the position which he 
felt bound to take, go too far? The footmg was sbppery 
Ho did perhaps go too far in words, but not in deeds. 

The legate Cojitanni had declared to the emperor that, 
as the Protestants deviate m various articles from the 
common consent of the Cathohc Church, it would be bet- 
ter, aU things considered, to refer the whole matter to the 
pope and to the next council ‘ What can be hoped for 
from such a gathering? ’ said Calvin ‘There will not be 
one m a hundred willmg and able to understand what is 
for the glory of God and for the good of the Church It 
IS notorious what sort of theology is held at Eome, prm- 
cipally m the consistory Its first principle is that there 
IS no God, its second, that Christianity is nothing but 
foolishness * J Calvin does not mean that this is the doc 
tnne which Rome professes, but only that the papacy be- 
haves as if it were so Having neither the true God nor 
true Christianity, it is in the Reformer’s sight without 
God and without faith He continues — ‘Suppose, then, 
that we have a council, the pope will be its president, the 
bishops and prelates will be judges m it ... They 
will come to it in the most dehberate manner to gainsay 
and to resist every thing which would infringe on their 

• ‘Credo mibi, m ejnsmodi acbomhvs cpas est fortibns onimw 
qui bIios confirment. — Calv Opp n p 21G. 

f ‘Si essemns dimidio Clinsto contenb, fiicilo transigeremns — 
Jbid p 217 

t Calv Opp V p C51. Acta of llntisbon. It is thought that Iho 
notes in A^hich these remarks and otbcis ocenr are Colvin a becanse 
they are found in his French edition of the Acts, and not in the Latin 
and Gcrmah editions. Internal evidence confirms thia supposition, 
for bis style and his mmd are in them. 
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ar.arice and ambition, and on that tyrannical supremacy 
in the exercise of which they have no gi'eatcr enemy than 
Jesus Christ. When the council is held, it Yull contrib- 
ute rather to destroy than to put things again into a 
right state.’ 

Contarini had recommended to the bishops Toiious 
reforms; such as to be watchful over their dioceses lest 
the rehgion of the Protestants should propagate itself 
in them; and to establish schools in order that people 
might not send their children to those' of the Evangeli- 
cals. ‘ He had indeed many other evils to deal with,’ 
said Calvin, ‘if ho had a wish to give good medicine. 
The world is full of the woi'ship of idols, in the shape of 
relics and images, to such an extent that there could 
hardly be more of it among the pagans. Every one mates 
gods for himself after his fancy (« sa paste), out of saints, 
male and female. The virtue of Christ is as good as 
bmied, and his honor virtually annihilated. The light of 
truth is almost extinct; hardly any sparks of it remain.’ * 
However decided Calvin was vdth re.spect to the errors 
of Borne, he was, nevertheless, far Bom being a naiTow- 
minded and passionate man; and he did not hesitate to 
acknowledge whatever good there was in his opponents. 
We have akeady seen that he looked upon the arch- 
bishops of Cologne, of Mentz, and of Treves as friends of 
liberty, of peace, and even of a reform. At Batisbon ho 
also bore favorable testimony to Charles V. ‘It is no. 
fault of the emperor,’ said he, ‘that some good begin- 
ning of agreement was not anived at, without waiting 
for the pope, or the cardinals, or any of their follow- 
ing,’ His estimate of the electors was still more favor- 
able. ‘The electors,’ says he, ‘at least most of them, 
were of opinion that in order to bring about a union of 
the churches, the articles which had been passed should 
be received; and this would have been a very good be- 
ginning of provision for the Church. The world would 

• Calv. 0pp. v. pp. 658, 659. f P- 663. 
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have leamt that it ought not to trust in its strength and 
its free- will, and that it is through the free grace of our 
Lord that vre are enabled to act well The nghteousness 
which we receive as a free gift from Christ would have 
been set forth, in order to overthrow our pernicious con- 
fidence in our own works It would have been better 
known that the Church cannot be separated from the 
word of God. The shameful and dishonest traffic m 
masses would have been suppressed, the tyranny of the 
ministers of the Church would have been restrained, and 
superstitions would have been corrected ’ * These were, 
in fact, the great points conceded by the legate of Rome, 
Contanm, and Calvin, undoubtedly, was no stranger to 
that conquest. 

He complained most of all of the princes of the second 
order, ‘who had for their captains,* he adds, ‘two dukes 
of Bavana, who were reported to be pensioners of the 
pope to maintain the relics of holy Mother Church m 
Germany, and thus to bnng about the rum of the coun- 
try For to leave thmgs as they are, what is it but to 
abandon Germany as in desperate case ? They want the 
pope to be the ph3rsician, to put things m orderj and thus 
they thrust the lamb into the wolfs ]aws that he may take 
care of it’ Every thing was, in fact, referred to a gen- 
eral council ‘ It seems like a dream,’ says Calvin, ‘ that 
the emperor and so many princes, ambassadors, and 
counsellors should have spent five whole months in con- 
sulting, considering, parleying, giving opmions, debating 
and resolving to do at last just nothing at all * 

Calvin, however, did not lose courage ‘At present, 
he adds, ‘seeing that this diet of Hatisbon has all ended 
in smoke, many persona ore disconcerted, fret themsebes 
and despair of the Gospel ever being received fry puMic 
aiUhonhj But more good has resulted from this assem- 
bly than appears The servants of God have borne faith~ 

• Calv Opp v p Cn 'We arc glad to boo Calvin b moJtrnUcn 
acknowledged by Kampsclialte, J L p. ^ 
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ful testimony to tlie trutli, and there are always a few 
who are open to comnction. It is no shght matter that 
all the princes, nay, even some of the bishops, are con- 
rinced in their hearts that the doctrine preached under 
the Pope must he amended. 

‘ But oiu’ chief consolation is that this is the cause of 
God aud that he will talce it in hand to bring it to a 
happy issue. Even though all the in-iiices of the earth 
were to unite for the maintenance of our Gospel, stiU wo 
must not make that the foundation of oiu' hope. So, 
likendse, whatever resistance we see to-day offered by 
almost all the world to the progress of the truth, wo 
must not doubt that oiu* Lord will come at last to break 
thi'ough all the undertakings of men and malce a passage 
for his word. Let us hope boldly, then, more Ilian wo 
can understand; he will still siu’pass our opinion and 
our hope.’ * 

Such was the faith that animated Luther and Calrin, 
and this was the cause of their triumph. 

As soon as Calvin saw that there wus nothing more 
for him to do at Katisbon, he ardently desired to leave 
the town, and with much earnestness begged permission 
to depart. Bucer and Melanchthon stoutly opposed it; 
but they yielded at last. He' extorted his dischai’ge, he 
says, rather than obtained it. On the arrival of deputies 
from Austria and Hungary, to demand aid against the 
Turks, the emperor commanded the adjournment of the 
religious debates, for the pm’pose of considering the 
means of resisting Solyman, who had akeady entered 
Hungary. ‘I would not let slip the opjiortunity,’ says 
Calvin, ‘ and so I got off.’ f 

* Calv, Opjp. V. pp. 680-G84. 

t * Occasionem praeterire nolni; sic elaiisus sum.’ — Calvin to Farel, 
July, 1541, — 0pp. si. p. 252. 
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Calvin's return to GE^EVA 

(July to Sept 1541 ) 

Havino turned his hack on the diet, Calvin thought of 
nothing but Geneva ‘The diet ended as I had pre^ 
dieted,' he had written, ‘the whole scheme of pacifica* 
tion went out jn smoke As soon as Bucer returns we 
shall betake ourselves with all speed to Geneva, or, 
deed, I shall set out alone without further delay * Bucer, 
in fact, was to accompany Calvin and to assist him with 
his counsel to see whether it would be right for him to 
remain in that town But when he returned to Stras- 
burg he was detained there and also detained his friend- 
*I have regretted a thousand times,’ sajs the latter, ‘that 
I did not set out for Basel immediately after my return 
from Ratisbon ’ * In that Swiss town he was to obtam 
more particular information about the state of affairs on 
the shores of the Xieman, and especially about the suit 
between Berne and Geneva, concerning the * Articulants ’, 
a suit m which Basel had been appomted arbitrator At 
Strasburg it was thought that Calvm ought not to settle 
m that disturbed town so long as this cause of trouble 
continued to exist 

If Calvin was evidently more decided than he had hith- 
erto been, the cause was not only what was taking jilaco 
in Germany, \)u'd nlsD wbiA was pasBing v!i T® 

put the mattei into legal shape, to set in broad dajbgbt 
the feehngs of respect for the reformer which now ani- 
mated the people, and thus to deprive Calvin of every 
pretext for declmmg the call which was sent to him, the 
• Calnn to Viret, Strasborg, 25tli Jnly and lOth August, XWL 
Opp XL pp 250, 2C2. 
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gcueral Council had been assembled on Maj' 1 , and ‘had 
revoked the edict of expulsion of the miuistcrs passed in 
1538 , and declared that they esteemed them servants of 
God, so that for the futm’e Farel and Galvin, Saunicr 
and the others might go in and out at Geneva at their 
pleasui'e.’ ^ 

This measure of the people of Geneva was a largo one, 
but the Council did not stop there. Feai’iug, with good 
reason, that Strasburg would vish to keep to herself the 
great man whom Geneva had banished, they addi’essed 
two distinct letters to the ministers and the magistrates 
of Zurich and Basel, begging them to supi^ort their re- 
quest at Strasburg. The}' wrote also to the Coimcil and 
the ministers of the latter town. As these letters are 
important and veiy little Icnown, it may bo proper to 
giA’O some i)assages from them. 

‘You are not ignorant,’ said the Genevese 83^1(^08 and 
senate in their letter to the pastors, ‘ that oiu’ ministers 
have been unjustl}’- driven fi'om our town, not in the reg- 
ular com'se of justice, but rather as the result of much 
injustice, tumult, and conspiracy ; and you know the 
troubles and horrible scandals in which W'e have been 
thereby plunged.f For an evil so dangerous there is no 
remed}' but the presence of able, pi'udent, and God-fear- 
ing pastors, qualified to repaii' this disaster. We, there- 
fore, have recom'se to you who have given us abundant 
evidence of your tender soheitude for om* Church, en- 
deavoring to persuade our magistrate to reinstate in the 
ministry om’ faithful ministers Farel, Calvin, and Cou- 
rault. This could not be effected at the time because of 
the harshness and obstinacy of the perpetrators of the 

* Chron. MS. de Eoset, book iv. cb. 18. Eogisters of tbe Council. 
Gautier. Eoget, Peuple de Geneve, i. p. 304. 

t ‘Non ignoratis in quos iumuUus cl horrida scandala ab eo quo pii 
ministri nostri, magna quidem injuria, iumuliu et conspiratione potius 
quam judicii ordine, ab urbe nosti-a injuste profligati fuerunt.’ — Ax- 
ebives of Geneva. Gautier, Hist. MS., p. 474. Calv. 0pp. xi. p. 227. 
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distiirbances, and thus a great multitude of just and 
pious men irero plunged in distress and tears.* But 
now our most merciful Bather having visited ns in. his 
goodness, we beg you to use your endeavors to restore 
to us our faithful pastors, who were rejected by men that 
were seeking the gratification of their own evil desires 
rather than the will of God * ■j' In such terms did the 
syndics and the Council of Geneva request the ministers 
of the towns to which they apphed to aid them in recov- 
ering their pastors 

The letter of the syndics and the Council of Geneva to 
the Councils of Zurich and Basel was no less emphatia 
They said to them ‘that although for twenty years them 
town had been kept in agitation by violent storms, it has 
known no tumults, no seditions, no dangers, to compare 
with those with which the anger of God has visited ns, 
since by the craft and contrivances of factious and sedi- 
tious men,J the faithful pastors, by whom their church 
had been founded and raaintamed, to the great edification 
and consolation of all, have been unjustly driven away by 
the blackest ingratitude — the benefits, assuredly no ordi- 
nary ones, which the Lord had conferred by their mims- 
tiy, being entirely forgotten * The Genovese added ‘that 
from the hour of that exile Geneva had known nothing 
hut troubles, enmities, strifes, contentions, breaking up of 
social bonds, seditions, factions and homicides § The city 
would, consequently, have been almost wholly destroyed, 
if the Lord m his great compassion had not looked upon 
it with love and sent Viret to gather together the wretched 
flock, which was at that time reduced to such a pitch of 
* ‘XJnde mgentem piommet proborum vironun tuibam od gemitnm 
ct laenmaa adegernnt. — Calr Opp xi p 227 
f ‘Per e03 rejecti qm propnam aecfabaatrir concupisceotiam, 
potios quam Dei volontatem ’ — Ibul 

t ‘Posteaqnam facliosorqm scditio^omiaque bommom ortc et 
macbinatiowbas.’— Oalv Opp xi p 222 
§ Kibil prreter molestiaa immicitiaa btes contentions^ diwltj 
tiones, Bcditioncs, factionea et bomicidia.*— Coir Opp xi p 222. 
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confusion that it ^vas scarcely, if at all, possible to recog- 
nize in it any of the features of a chiu-ch : and that there 
was nothing which the Genevese desired more ardently 
or ■with more unanimity than to see their ministers re- 
stored to the former position in which God had placed 
them. And, therefore,’ they continued, ‘we lU'aj' you in 
the name of Christ, most honorable lords, to entreat the 
illustrious senators of Strasburg not onlj' to give back to 
us our brother Calrin, of whom wo have the most urgent 
need, and who is so eagerly looked for by our people, but 
further persuade him to come to Geneva as soon as pos- 
sible. Learned and pious pastors, siich as he is, are most 
necessary for us, because Geneva is, as it were, the gate 
of France and Italy;* because day by day many people 
resort to it from these lands and from other neighboring 
countries; and because it •will be a ginat consolation and 
edification to them to find in om* to'wn pastors competent 
to meet their wants.’ 

A letter of like character was sent to Strasbm'g. All 
the letters were subscribed, ‘ The Sjmdics and the Senate 
of the city of Geneva’ (Syndici et Senatus Genevensis 
emtatis). 

Men’s minds were at that time in a state of great agita- 
tion. Hostile ojoinions were not expressed in mawkish 
phraseology; and the Coimcil, as it was bent on ha'ving 
Galvin at any cost, conveyed its meaning unmistakably. 
There might be, perhaps, some rudeness of expression; 
the ■writiug was forcible rather than refined; but we cer- 
tainly possess in these letters the ■views of the Genevese 
magistrates and people, especially of the best among them, 
respecting Cal^vin, the authors of his banishment, and the 
condition of Geneva after his departure. The latitudina- 
rian and often unbelieving spirit of our days would fain 
reconstruct this history after the fashion of the nineteenth 
century; but in these documents we have assmedly the 

* ‘Cum Me velut ostium Galliae, ItalioBque simus.’ — Calv. Opjp. xi. 

p. 122. 
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impress of the olden time The chief magistrates of the 
lepublic could not possibly have expressed themselves as 
they did if their statement of facta could have been con- 
tradicted by the people, their contemporaries, as they 
have been several centuries afterward The syndics 
who signed these letters were not upstarts raised to 
office by a party. They had long been m the Council, 
and all of them had previously been syndics, one in 1640, 
two of the others in 1537, and one of these two as early 
as 1534, and the fourth in 1635 * It is not to be doubted 
that the view tahen at this epoch by the chiefe of the Gen- 
evese nation wdl be hUewise the view of impartial and 
cailightened men of eveiy age. It has been said that the 
faction which expelled Calvin does not deserve the grave 
reproaches which have been cast upon it by modem his- 
torians The syndics and councils of 1641 can hardly be 
placed m the ranks of modern historians 

These letters were everywhere well received. The pas- 
tors of Znnch wrote word to the Council of Geneva that 
their Council, eager to give them pleasure, had written to 
the Council and the ministers of Strasburg, and likewise 
to Calvin at Eatisbon, beggmg the former to press Calvin, 
and requesting the latter to comply with the call from 
Geneva f 

This testimony, borne by the leading men m the State 
and in the Church at Zunch, Basel, and Strasburg, after 
they had received the letters of which we have just given 
some account, is a confirmation of their contents, and 
shows that the view set forth in them was the opmion of 
European Protestantism, ever ready to do homage to the 
greatest theologian, who was, at the same time, one of tfio 
greatest men and greatest writers of the ago 

Gal^un had already said more than once' that ho would 

• The syndics were— J A. Curtet, A. Bandi&ro, remet-Desfo«sc«, 
and Domama d Arlod. — CaJr Opp iL p. 152 Hoget, d* 

1 p 320 

t Calv Opp TL pp, 181, 180, 23L 
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refcui’n to Gcncvaj but be bad not yet fulfilled bis inten- 
tion. Even tbe powerful A’oice of Earcl bad not succeeded 
ill getting bim to set out, but it bad called forth a toueb- 
ing expression of bis biunility. ‘ Certainly,’ said bo t o Fa- 
rel, ‘ tbe tlumders and lightnings wbicb tbou didst burl 
so -wonderfully at nio have disturbed and terrified me. 
Tbou kuowest that I extremely dread tbis c;dl, but I do 
not lly fi-om it. Wby tbeu fall upon mo -svitb so mucb 
violence as almost to abjiu-e tby friendsbip? Tbou tellest 
me tbat my last letter deprived tbee of all bopo. If it bo 
so, forgive, I pray tbee, ray imprudence, illj’" pui-poso 
•was simply to apologize for not going immediately. I 
bojie tbat tbou iNult forgive me.’ * It is beautiful to see 
tbis great man, tbis strong cbaracter, bumbling bimself 
■nitb so mucb simplicity before Farel, as a child would do 
before a father. Doubtless, Idee Paul on tbe road to Da- 
mascus, be bad at first kicked against the j^J'icks. But, 
‘oxen,’ says be, ‘gain nothing by so domg, exccjit the 
increase of tbeu* own suffei’ing; and just in tbe same 
way wben men figbt and lack against Christ, they must 
— ^ivbetber they uoll or not — submit to bis command- 
ment.’ ■}* 

■'rtTien speaking to Farel of bis struggles, Cahnn bad 
from tbe first also indicated tbe source of bis strength 
and bis victory. ‘I should be at no loss for pretexts,’ be 
said, ‘which I might adi’oitly j)ut forward, and which 
would easily sei*ve for excuses before men. But I know 
tbat it is God with whom I bav^e to do, and tbat artifices 
of tbat sort are not right in liis sight. "Wouldst tbou 
know my very thought, it is this — Were I free to choose, 
I would do any thing in the world rather than what thou 
requu’est of me. But, wben I remember tbat I am not 
in tbis matter my o-wn master, I present my heart as a 

* Cal-rfn to Farel, March 1, 1541, ‘Sane me vehomenter contur- 
barunt ac consternarunt tua fulgura, . . Ignosce quajso imprudentia) 
mea5. . . . Spero te veniam datnrum.’ — 0pp. xi, p. 170. 

t Calvin, Eenry, i. p. 395. Calvin on Acts, iv. 5. 
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and chamed my soul, I bring it under the obedience^ God 
This IS Calvin Tlio words which we have underlined 
are essential as the explanation not only of the resolution 
which he took at this time, but also of Ins whole hfe 
They may be considered as his motto J 
Calvin set out from Strasburg at the end of August or 
beginning of September He went on his way to Geneva, 
he says, ‘ with sadness, tears, great anxiety and distress 
of mind. My timidity offered me many reasons to excuse 
me from takmg upon my shoulders so heavy a burden, 
and many excellent persona would have been pleased to 
see me qmt of this trouble But the sense of duty pre- 
vailed and led me to comply and return to the flock from 
which I had been snatched away, but in whose salvation 
I felt so deep a concern that I should have had no hesi 
tation in laymg down my life for it ’ § Bucer had been 
unable to accompany him, but the Strasburgers under- 
stood well what they were losing They had declared 
* that they would always consider him as one of their cit- 
izens,’ says one of his biographers ‘They also wished 
him to retain the income of a prebend, which they had 
assigned him as the salary of his professorship of theol- 
ogy, but as he was a man utterly free from the greed of 
worldly good, he would not so much as keep the value of 
a denier ’ Further, the magistrates of this town gave 
him a letter for the Cotmcil of Geneva, in which they 
said that it was with regret they let him go, ‘seeing that 
at Strasburg he could better promote the interests of 
the church universal, by his writings, his counsel, and 
other proceedings, according to the surpassing graces 

• ‘Cor meam velnt mactatnm Domino m Bacnficimn oflero — 
CalTin to Farel, Oct or Not IMO Opp ii. p lOO 

t ‘ Ammum vmctinii et constnetnm sabigo in obcdientiam Dei • 
Ibul 

} A seal of Cnlnn’s bears this motto and tbo emblem is a hand 
presenUng a heart to beaTcn. § Prtface da Psaumes, p ix. 
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vrith wliicli tlie Lord lias endowed liim; and that they 
prayed the citizens of Geneva to be iinited and to give 
ear to him as a man earnestly devoted to the enlarge- 
ment of the Idngdom of Christ.’ They added that ‘if 
they set the general need of the churches above their 
own advantage and jmofit, they would send him back forlli- 
wifh, in order that in Germany he might more effectively 
servo the church uniccrsal.' The Strasburg pastors, who 
had previously VTitten to the Council, spealdng of Calvin, 
said — ‘ Christ himself is despised and insulted when such 
ministers are rejected and unworthily treated. But to 
this horn' all is well vith you, since you recognize Jesus 
Christ in this man, his illustrious instrument, who has 
never had any other thought than to devote himself to 
your salvation, even at the cost of his own blood.’ They 
added, on the present occasion — ‘ He is at last coming to 
you, this instrament of God, this incomparable man, the 
like of whom this age can hardty name.’ 

Calvin halted at Basel, visited his friends, and appeai*ed 
before the Council, who commended him affectionately to 
Geneva (September 4). Thence he pa.ssed on to Solerme; 
and in this town he heal'd tidings rvhich greatly gi'ieved 
him. He was told that troubles had ai'isen in the church 
of Neuchatel. Farel had piivatelj’^ remonstrated, in terms 
eai’nest but charitable, with a person of rank who was caus- 
ing scandal in the chiu'ch, and his remonstrance produc- 
ing no effect, he censured him irublicly in his sermon, in 
conformity with the apostolic precept, i. Tim. v. 20 (July 
31). The kinsfolk of this person were much annoj'ed, 
and stiiTing up the townsmen against the reformer got 
him deprived and banished, ■\^^len Calvin, who had such 
a warm affection for Farel, heard these things, he could 
not pm’sue his journey. Instead of going on to Bei'ne, 
he hastened to Heuchatel to his friend. He was able to 
console him, but he could not get his condemnation with- 

* Bfeze-CoUadon, Vie do Calvin, p. 17. Oalv. Opp. si. pp. 97, 267, 
271, 273. Eoget, Peuple de Qen^e, p. 309. 

VOL. vn. 3 
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drawn * Only at a later period, Calvin, acting in concert 
“witli otlier pastors, wrote from Geneva a letter wlndi was 
carried bj Viret The latter having represented to the 
seignory of Neucbatel that when a minister is to be de- 
posed, it IS necessary to proceed by form of trial, hkewiso 
spiritual, and not by way of sedition or tumult, and his 
representation being supported by Zurich, Strasburg, Ba- 
sel, and Berne, the Council of Keuchatel resolved to keep 
its reformer "While at Neuchatel with Farel, on the 
evening of September 7, Calvin wrote to the Council of 
Geneva stating the cause of his delay He also remmded 
them in this note of the duty of governing their town 
well and liolily The nest day he went to Berne, de- 
livered to the Council the letters which he had brought 
from Strasburg and from Basel, and then set ont for 
Geneva 

Tor many days past preparations had been m along in 
the town for his reception 'On Slonday, August 26, 
thirty-six. ^cus were voted by the Council to Bustaco 
Vincent, equestrian herald, to go for Master Calvin, the 
preacher, at Strasbuig * It was annoimced m the Coun- 
cil, August 29, that Master Calvin was to arrive one of 
these days They talked of the lodgmgs which must bo 
assigned to him, and propositions rapidly succeeded each 
another At first they thought of the house which was 
occupied by tbe pastor Bernard, whom they would re 
move to the house of la Chan/rene Then, September 4, 
there was further discussion ‘ La C/iantrene, being op- 

posite to St Peter’s ehurch, is most suitable,' they said, 
‘for the abode of Master Calvin, and some garden (cur/if) 
will be provided for him ’ On the 9th it was announced 
m the Council that ho was to amvo the same ovenmg 
The houses in question being, doubtless, in an unfit state, 
orders were given to Messieurs Jacques des iirta and Jean 

• ItQcbat, V pp l&l 1C7 Cainn to tho lords of Genera, JXfrts 
/ranfaises, j p 38. To tlio lords of Ncncli4tcl, ituL pp. 3^1-43 
Coir epp XI pp 27J-293 Jlcgisten of tho Council for tie dar 
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Charitemps to make reac\y for liim the house of the Sieur 
de Freueville, situated in the Rue des Chaiioiucs, between 
the house of Bonivard, on the west, and that of the Abbe 
de Bonmont, on the east. But after ah. it was in another 
house, the foxu'th proijosed, that he was to be received.* 

It does not appear that Cahun had himself announced 
to the Council the day of his arrival; nor are we ac- 
quainted with anj' document which in a clear and posi- 
tive manner indicates this date, worthy of remark though 
it be. All that we know is that on the 13th ho was there, 
and appeared before the Council. Instead of the 9th ho 
may have arrived on the 10th, the 11th, or even the 12th. 
"We may suppose that Cahin wished the Genevese not to 
know the day of his arrival, fearing lest they should give 
him a rather noisy reception. I have no infention of show- 
ing myself and making a noise in the world, he said on an- 
other occasion.! However this might be, if the anlval 
of the reformer were unostentatious like himself, it filled 
many hearts with gi'eat joy. This is attested by the con- 
temporary biographies. Congratulations were uttered, 
and this among the whole body of the people, but above 
all in the Council, on this singular favor of God towards 
Geneva, a favor so great and so tardily aclmowledged.J 
‘ He was received,’ says the French biogi’aphy, ‘ luith such 
singidar affection, by this poor people, who acknowledged 
their fault, and were famishing to hear their faithful pas- 
tor*, that they were not satisfied till he was settled there 
for good.’§ Such is the testimony of contemporaries, 
friends of Calvin. Will history add any thing to it? 
Did Cahin traverse in triumph the districts over which 

* Eegisters of tlie Council, August 29 and September 9. De la 
Maison de Calvin, by Tb. Heyer. Memoires d’ Archeologie, ix. pp. 
394, 403. 

'\^Pr^ace des Psaumes, p. 8, 

t ‘ Summa cum universi populi ac senatus imprimis singulare Dei 
erga se beneficium serio tunc agnoscentis congratulalione,’ — ^Beza, 
Vita Calvini, p. 7. 

§ Bfeze-OoUadon, Vie de Calvin, p. 47. 
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three years before he had tiandered as a nmerahle fiigiiitef 
Dxd he mahe his solemn entry mto Geneva, in the midst 
of the vproarioiis joy of the population ^ Did he address 
the assenxUed maises^* So far as ve know, there is no 
document that speahs of such things Nothing -would be 
more contrary to Calvin’s disposition If he could have 
foreseen that a ceremonious reception was preparing for 
him, he -would rather have crossed the lake, and made 
his entry into Geneva by way of Savoy 

It appears that the house of the Sieur de Freneville, 
who had qmtted Geneva, could not be made ready the 
same day The reformer was, therefore, received in the 
house of Aime de Gingms, abbot of Bonmont, who, al- 
though he had been elected bishop by the chapter, in 
1622, had not been accepted by the Pope, but in the ab- 
sence of the bishop, was discharging almost all his func- 
tions. This house had been the scene of one of the most 
striking passages of the Reformation, the appearance of 
Parel before Messeigneurs the abbot and the Genevese 
clergy, in 1532 Of smaller size than that which now oc- 
cupies its Bite, it had a garden, from which, as well as 
from the house itself, were seen stretchmg far away to 
the north east the lake, its shores, the Jura, and rich 
tracts of country Calvin was aUve to the enjoyment of 
this smihng landscape, these beautiful waters, these stem 
mountains That straight Ime of the Jura, pure and se- 
vere, 18 it not a type of his work? When, a little wlulo 
after, he was loolnng for a house for Jacques de Bour- 
gogne, Seigneur of Palais, who desired to settle near him, 
ho mentioned to him a dwelling situated doubtless near 
his own, from which ho would have, ho said, ‘ as fine a 

• • So dnrchxog cr jetzt im Tnumph Er hielt uh/ct- dfm JxAtl dtr 
BtvClktnmri gemcn/dfrJicAfn Rnaty m Genf rxchielt an dit vcrsam- 
indte iltngi I Porte,' la — Kampachnlte, J Cahin L p 3S1 Thoso 
fljglita of imaginAtion ore ostomalung in a wnt«r like Kampscbnllo 
SL Itogct, with reference to a passage of llenrj, rejects as wo do tho 
idea of outward demonstrations. — Peupfe de ffenhe, i. p 312. 
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view as you could wisli for in tlie summer.’ In "winter 
tlie nor til wind made tliis exposed situation less pleasant, 
but the view was still very fine, and the storms which 
raged on the lake would doubtless sometimes ap^iear in 
Calvin’s eyes to be in harmony with those which agitated 
the city. Subsequently, perhaps in 1543 or 1647, cer- 
tainly before 1549, Cahdn quitted this house for the ad- 
joining one, that of M. de Frene\ille, which the State had 
just bought; and in this he continued to reside, so far as 
ajipears, to the end of his life.* One of the chief jileas- 
lu’es of Calvin on his arrival was that of meeting Yii’et 
again. 

The reformer came back to Geneva an altered man. 
Three years, four months, and twenty days had elapsed 
since his departure; and his sojourn in Germany had ex- 
ercised a marked influence on him. Strasburg had given 
him what Geneva could not offer. He had in him by 
nature the stuff of which great men are made. But dur- 
ing these three years his ideas had been vddened, and his 
character had been completed. He had entered into a 
wider sphere. Intellectual life at Geneva was almost ex- 
clusively Genevese; at vStrasbui’g it was Germanic, and, 
at least in the case of a few, European. It was imj)or- 
tant that the reformer of the Latin race should be thor- 
oughly acquainted with the reformers of the Germanic 
race, and that there should be between them some spir- 
itual fellowship. Even if there must be independence 
with respect to then* work, there ought at the same time 
to be unity. There was no to^vn in Europe better fitted 
than Strasburg to furnish a thorough knowledge of the 
reformation of Luther and of that of Zwinglius. The 
doctors of this city, it is well known, held constant inter- 

* Heyer, 3fem. d' Archeologie, ix. pp. 396-398, 405, 406. The house 
of the abhd de Bonmont, in which Calvin first lived, is that in the 
Bue des Chanoines, which, as rebuilt in 1708 by the syndic Buisson, 
now bears the number 13, and belongs to M. Adrien Naville, president 
several times of the Soci(jt4 Evangdlique and the Evangelical Alliance. 
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course \nth Wittenberg and Zuncli, and endeavored to 
bring about a union between them Calvm, in this town, 
ran no nsk of getting Germanized His was one of those 
powerful natures which do not lose their native impress. 
Moreover, French refugees were numerous there, and 
amongst these he found his first sphere of labor All 
the faculties of the Genevese reformer had gained some- 
thing by this contact with Germany His general infor- 
mation had been enlarged, his knowledge had become 
deeper and richer, his soul had attained more serenity, 
his heart was more kmdly and tender, his will at once 
more regulated, stronger, and more steadfast He knew 
that the future had battles in store for him, they would 
find him more gentle, more apt for endurance, but at the 
same time resolved to remain immovable on the rock of 
the Word, and to conquer by the truth. Strong by na- 
ture, he was now more completely invested with that 
divine panoply of which St Paul speaks * He was fitted 
not only to feed a httle flock, but to form a new society, 
to organize and to govern a great church He was re- 
turning to Geneaa simple and humble as before, and 
nevertheless a superior man 

Calvin having arrived from Strasburg on September 
13, went to the Town Hall, and was received by the 
syndics and CounciL Some hearts had, no doubt, been 
beatmg high m anticipation of this mterview, and the 
reformer himself did not set out to it without emotion 
"UTien he came to Geneva, in 1534, he was twenty seven 
years of age, rather young for a reformer Ho was now 
thirty two, the ago of our Saviour at the time of his min- 
istry He could already spcalw with authority, neverthe- 
less, it might bo said of him as of St Paul — his bodily 
presence is iceaL Ho was of middle stature, pale, with a 
dark complexion, a keen and piercing oje, betokening, 
says Beza, a penetrating mind His dress was very sim- 
ple, and at the same time perfectly neat There was 
* Tyy TfaroaXlav rov Qeov Ephes. vL 11 
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something noble iii his whole appearance. His culti- 
vated and elevated spirit was at once recognizable; and 
although his health was already feeble, he was about to 
devote himself to labors which a man of gi’eat strength 
might have shrunk from undertaking. Amiable in social 
intercoiu'se, he had won all hearts hi Germany; he was 
now to win many at Geneva.* 

On presenting himself before the CouncD, Calvin de- 
livered to the syndics the letters from the senators and 
pastors of Strasburg and Basel. He then modestly axiol- 
ogized for the long delay which he had made. He had 
intended to vindicate Ms own conduct and that of his 
colleagues who were banjshed vuth him tM'ee years and 
a half before; but the very wai-m reception given him 
in the town, and by the magistrates, showed Mm that 
Geneva had qmte got over the prejudices of that ^leriod. 
A vmdication would have Mvolved recaUmg to mind pain- 
ful facts and ungracious sentiments; and this was not the 
busmess which he had to do at this moment. His Chris- 
tian heart, Ms mteUigent mind, joined to counsel Mm 
otherwise — to forget. He therefore did not vindicate him- 
self either before the Senate or before the people. 

He felt the need of gomg forward and not backward. 
‘We must not take our eyes from the brow and fix them 
in the back,’ he said one day. ‘I go straight to the 
mark.’ ‘As for myself,’ said he at this memorable sit- 
ting of September 13, ‘ I offer myself to be a servant of 
Geneva forever.’ He meant really and truly to serve, but 
M the truest and most beautiful sense of the word. To 
Harel he wrote (September 16) — ‘Immediately after offer- 
ing my services to the Senate, I declared that no church 
could subsist except by establishing a well-constituted 
government, such as the Word of God prescribes, and 
such as was adopted m the early church.’ f He next 

* Beza, Vita Calvini, ad finem. 

t *Non posse consistere ecclesiam, nisi certum regimen consfcitue- 
retnr/ &c. Calvin to Farel, September 16, 1541, 0pp. xi. p. 281. 
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toiiclied delic'itely on some points in order to make it 
dear to the Council Avhat he desired. ‘However/ he 
continued, ‘ this question is too extensive for discussion 
on this occasion I request you to nommate some of 
your body to confer with us upon this subject ’ The 
Council named for that purpose four members of the 
Xjittle Council, the former syndic, Claude Pertemps, the 
former secrStary, Claude Eoset, Ami Pemn, and Jean 
Lambert, and two members of the Great Council, Jean 
Goulaz and Ami Porral, both ex syndics * These six 
laymen, in co operation with Calvin and Viret, were to 
draw up articles of a constitution for the church The 
other three pastors appeared wilhng to go with their two 
colleagues "We do not see, however, that the Council 
offered to its conqueror its homage with dmost grox^eUing 
suhmxssivenes'f f There u as agreement, there was respect 
on the part of the Council, but there was no humiliation, 
and wo cannot admit that Calvin considered his right of 
lordship over Geneva as an article of faith which God him- 
self had proclaimed.! At this sitting he called himself 
servant, and not lord, and the only reservation which 
has to be made is that he would always consider himself 
before all a servant of God The Conned afterwards re- 
solved to return thanks to Strasbnrg for havmg sent Oal- 
vm, and at the same time to request that he might bo 
allowed to settle permanently at Geneva Calvin himself 
no longer hesitated, and tins appeared in the courage 
with which ho set about the organization of the church. 
Geneva and Calvin were henceforth mseparnblo, ns much 
so as the city and the nver which flows by and u aters it 

The council likewise adopted certain resolutions ro- 

• Goulaz was eacceotlcd by BalartL— Colrm to Fare!, Sep. 16, 1611 

Opp XI p 281 

t ‘Mit fvst knccLenler UntorwUrCgbcit eicb bo Ucfvoribni 
erniedngte * — Kampschttlte J Cb/fln, l p 3S5. 

1 ‘Scin Ilerrecberrccbt Uber Genf ciS von Oott eclbst ertlXrtcr 
Glanbcnssatz.*— ituf 
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epecting tlie person and tlie family of the reformer. It 
gave orders (September 16) to send for his wife and his 
household, and for this purpose bought three horses and 
a car. Next, his salary was fixed, and ‘ considering,’ said 
the Council (October 4), 'that Calvin is a man of great 
learning, a friend to the restoration of Christian churches, 
and is at great expense in entertaining visitors, it is re- 
solved that he shall receive an annual salary of five 
hundred florins, twelve measures of wheat, and two bos- 
sots of wine.’ * On the same day it was ordered that 
some cloth should be bought, with furs, to make him a 
gown.f 

And now the work must be begun. Calvin saw the 
difficulties of the task. He did not put his trust in him- 
self; he hoped above all for the help of God; but he de- 
sired also the co-operation of his brethren. Three days 
after his appearance before the Council he wrote to Harel: 
‘ I am settled here as you wished. The Lord grant that 
it may turn out well ! For the present I must keep Viret. 
I will not on any account permit him to be taken from me.’ 
He wished also to have Farel with him. He thought that 
the presence of these two as his •colleagues was essential 
to success, and he spared no effort to secure them. J ‘ Aid 
me here,’ he said to Farel, ‘you and all the brethren with 
all your might, uijless you mean to have me tortured for 
nothing.’ But, whatever distrust he felt of himself, he 
had no doubt of the victory. ‘ When we have to contend 
against Satan,’ he continues, ‘and when we join battle 
under the banner of Christ, he who has invested us with 

* The Genevese florin was rather more than haH a tfanc in value. 
The salary of the reformer was therefore about 250 francs. But taking 
into account the higher value of money at that period, it may be reck- 
oned that this sum would be equivalent at the present time to about 
4,000 flancs (160L). This is the estimate of M. Franklin, of the 
Mazarin Library, and we think it is accurate. 

t Registers of the day. Gautier, Hist. MS., 481. 

f ‘ Totus in eo erat ut et Yiretum . . et Farellum collegas perpetuos 
haberet.’ — ^Beza, Vita Cdlvini, p. 9. 

VOL. vn — 3* 
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our armor and impelled us to the fight will give us the 
Tictory ' * 

But although he attributed the Tictory to God he knew 
that he himself must fight This observation apphes to 
his whole hfe Of all men m the world Calvm is the one 
who most worked, wrote, acted, and prayed for the cause 
which he had embraced The co existence of the sover- 
eignty of God and the freedom of man is assuredly a 
mystery, but Calvm never supposed that because God 
did all he personally had nothing to do He points out 
clearly the twofold action, that of God and that of man 
*God,’ said he, * after freely bestowing his grace on us, 
forthwith demands of us a reciprocal acknowledgment 
"When he said to Abraham, “I am thy Godj’^itwas an 
offer of his free goodness, but he adds at the same time 
what he required of him “Walk before me, and be thou 
perfect ” This condition is tacitly annexed to aU the 
promises they are to be to us as spurs, mcitmg us to 
promote the glory of God ’ And elsewhere ho says ‘This 
doctrme ought to create neiu vigor in all your members, so 
that you may be fit and alert, wifii might and mam, to 
follow the call of God ’ f Never, perhaps, did Calvm ex- 
hibit his great capacity for action more remarkably than 
at the epoch of which wo are treatmg It is certomly a 
mistake to assert that ‘ Calvin regarded himself, by virtue 
of the Divine decree, as httle more than an instrument m 
the hand of God, without any personal co-operation ’ J 
"WTiat I could Galvan, who far more than Pascal was the 
conqueror of the Jesuits, have said as they did Sicut 
baculus in manu I This Calvin is the man of Roman or 
infidel tradition, but not the man as he appears in history 

• Calvin to Forel Genova, ScptcmLec IG 1511 Opp xL p 231 
Calvin speaka thus with reftrcnco to Fare! s deBpondency 
t Comment on IL Cor til 1 , Gen. xtil 1 
t 'Calvin fUhlto eich fast nnr nocb ala Wcrkzcog in dcr Ilanl 
Gotioa ohne jedcs pen>5nljcho Zatbtm. — • Knmpscbolte, J 
Cldtin L 30C. 
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After requmtig lliat ovaiigelical order should he es- 
tablished iu the church, Cahiu’s fii'st act was to call tho 
people to humiliation aud prayer. The evils which then 
desolated Chrislendom were afilicting to him. Tho pes- 
tilence, after striking the reformer in his allcctions at 
Strasbiu'g, was I'agiag cruelly in many countries, and 
was threatening Geneva. In addition to this, Solyman 
was overrunning Hungaiy. But in ihis act of humilia- 
tion Calvin had another object in Anew. A new life must 
begin for Geneva, and how was it to be prepared cxcej^t 
by repentance and prayer? .There was need of a change 
of inchuation, and this coiild only be effected by the voice 
of conscience making itself heard, and opijosing AA-ith its 
authority the moral CA-il existing in each indiAudual. Tlien 
a real sense of the need of redemption woiild awaken in 
men’s hearts, and they Avould lay hold of the Gospel AA’hich 
the Keformation brought them. Calvin, therefore, set 
forth in the council: ‘That the Clmistian churches are 
grievously troubled, both by the plague and by the x’^r- 
secution of the Turks; that avo are bound to pray for each 
other; that it would be well to return to God AA’ith luim- 
ble supplications for the increase and the honor of his 
holy GosxJeL’ Consequently, ‘in the same month of Octo- 
ber, one day in the week was appointed for solemn prayer 
in the church for all the necessities of men, and for tuim- 
ing aAA^ay the Avi-ath of God.’=*'- Wednesday Avas the day 
definitely fixed. "WTien tho day came, therefore, all shoxis 
were closed, the great bell called the peoxfie together, the 
churches were crowded, the ministers implored the merej’’ 
of the Lord, and Calvin’s discoui'se was gi*ave, and full 
not only of force but of chaiit3\ ‘With the truth,’ he 
said, ‘we must join love, to the end that all maybe bene- 
fited, and be at peace with one another.’ f 

* Eosot, Cbron. MS., book iv. chap. 63. Eegisters of October 2G, 
1541. 

t Calvin on Epbes., iv. 15. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

THE ECCLESIASTICAL ORDINA>CES. 

(SEmatBEB 1541 } 

As soon as Calvm amved at Geneva his active exertions 
weie called for in several directions But his great busi- 
ness vras the composition of the Ordinances, and taking 
part m the dehberations of the commission appomted for 
the purpose by the Council * Calvin/ says one of his 
biographers, ' drew up a scheme of church order and dis- 
cipline ' Although he was in reahty its author, it is 
nevertheless probable that others, and particularly Virct, 
had a hand in it Many difEculties, many different opm 
ions must have appeared in the course of the discussions, 
but Calvm was determmcd to show much forbearance and 
consideration for his colleagues. ‘I wdl endeavor,* ho 
said, ‘to maintam a good understanding and harmony 
with all with whom I have to act, and brotherly kindness, 
too, if they will allow me, combinmg with it as much 
fidelity and diligence as I possibly can So far as it de- 
pends on mo, I wUl give no ground of offence to any 
one ’* Such nas the spirit in which Calvm entered on 
the work. In the same stram he wrote to Buccr, ‘If m 
any way I do not answer to your expectation, you know 
that I am m your power and subject to yonr nutbonty 
Admonish mo, chastise mo, exercise towards mo all tho 
authority of a father oi er his son ' f It appears, how- 
cicr, that Calvin encountered no opposition on tlio part 
of tho members of tbo commission Tho six laymen who 
had been associ itcd iiitb him were more or less in tho 
number of his adherents. Objections m cro to come from 

• Calnn to Baccr Octolicr 15 1511 Opp « p 250 
t Calnn to Buccr OcL 15 1541 —Opp u p 255 
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otlaer quarters. After about fourteen days, says Calvin, 
our task was finished, and the plan was presented by the 
commissioners to the Little Council.* It had been de- 
termined (September 16) that the articles should be sub- 
mitted to examination by the Little Council, the Council 
of the Two Hundred, and the General Council. On Sep- 
tember 28 the Council began to apply itself to the docu- 
ment laid before it. If the commission began its work 
the day after it had been instituted, the fourteen days of 
which Calvin speaks extend to September 28. It appears 
that the syndics, informed beforehand of the presentation 
of the project, had caused the members of the Council to 
be called together for that day, in order to consult about 
the ‘Ordinances concerning religion.’ But the Council 
was not complete. ‘ Many of the lords councillors had 
not obeyed the summons to appear.’ Are we to suppose 
that they would have preferred not to meddle with this 
business ? This was, probably, the reason in some cases, 
but there may have been other reasons. "Whatever the 
fact may be, it was resolved that the absentees ‘ should 
be again summoned for the next day,’ and that remon- 
strances should be addressed to those who had not ap- 
peared.’ f 

On the 29th of September, then, the Council began to 
read the articles of the ‘ Ordinances on Church Govern- 
ment,’ and they continued their work on the following 
days. Many of them were accepted, others were rejected. 
This task of examination in the Council was rather a long 
one. ‘"We have not yet received any answer,’ wrote Cal- 
vin to Bucei', on October 15, seventeen days after the 
document had been presented. Some people were much 
astonished at these prolix discussions; but Calvin said, 

* In a letter to some anonymous correspondent Calvin speaks of 
about twenty days. ‘Intra viginti dies formulam composuimus.’ 
This passage cannot invalidate tke other account, and is not far 
from agreeing "with it. 

t Eegisters of September 28. 
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*I am not greatly disquieted by the delay ’ He thought 
it natural that some of the councillors should object to 
hi8 propositions ‘ Meanwhile,’ said he, ‘ rre are confident 
that what we ask will be granted ’ N'evertheless, anxious 
that the members of the Council should obtam informa 
tiou from others rather than from himself on the points 
which seemed to make them hesitate, the reformei siig 
gested a plan which appeared to him advisable, namely, 
that the Council should previously enter into communi- 
cation on this subject with the churches of German Switz 
erland, and should not come to any decision without as- 
certaining their opinion Ho was sure of their support. 

‘ "We earnestly desire that this should be done/ he added.* 
At length the Council communicated its remarks. The 
commission, and in this Calvin was predommant, did not 
yield on any essential article It did make, however, some 
concessions, for example, as to the frequency of the Loid s 
Supper Calvin had asked that it should be celebrated 
once a month It is known that he personally would 
have hked a still more frequent celebration The Coun- 
cil insisted on its continuing to be observed only four 
times a year, and Calvin yielded He altered and soft 
ened some expressions He thought this course legiti- 
mate by reason of the weakness of the time On the 25th 
of October, the preachers, probably Calvin and Virct, 
brought to the Council the amended Articles, and at tlio 
same time addressed to them ‘becoming admomtions 
praying them to set tie and pass them * The matter was 
adjourned to the next day, and the ordinary Council was 
convoked for that day undci the penalty stated in the 
oath of a councillor (^?ous la peine du eerrnent) On Octo- 
ber 27, they ncro still busied \nth the Orihuanccs, and 
this ecclesiastical constitution was finally established ‘os 
it was contained in writing in the articles.’ On Novem 
her 0, the scheme was presented by the ordinary Coun- 
cil to the Council of the Tno Ilmidrod, and the latter 
• Calnn to Bacer, October 15 l&U Bcgistcrs of September 
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ncloplccl it nftor making one or two unimporfant nmond- 
uients. On November 20, it was read to Iho General 
Conncil, in wbicb it passed ‘by a very largo majority.’ 
Consent, ]io\ycYer, was not so unanimous as to sliow that 
tlicre were no longer any opponents of these ordinances. 
According to Theodore Beza, there were some among the 
]>coplc and also among the leading citizens, who, while 
they had indeed renounced the Pope, had only in out- 
ward ai>pearancc attached thcmsclyes to Jesus Clu’ist,. 
Tliorc were, likewise, some ministers who did not ven- 
ture opeul}’ to reject the ordinancc.s, but who wore se- 
cretly opjiosed to them. Calvin, by perseverance and 
moderation, overcame these dilliculties. Ho showed that 
not only the doctrine but also the administration of the 
church ought to bo in confonnity with the holy Scriji- 
tures. He supjiorted his view by the opinion of the most 
learned men of the age — of QCcolainpadiu.s, Zwinglius, 
Zwiddus, a\Iclanchthon, Bucer, Capito, and I^Iyconius, 
whose wi'iriugs ho quoted; but, in a conciliatory spirit, 
he added that churches which wore not so advanced must 
not be condemned as if they wore not Christian. The 
articles, after the insertion of some trifling amendments 
and additions, were definitively acceiJtcd (Januai'y 2, 
1542) by the Three Councils. 

'V\Tiat, then, were the sjjirit, the aim, and the constitu- 
tion of the church demanded by Calvin ? 

The Kingdom of God is the essence of the church. Je- 
sus Christ came to establish it bj' communicating to fallen 
men a divine hfe. The Beformers had this in mind when, 
in January, 1537, they had presented to the Council the 
first articles concerning the organization of the church, 
‘because it had pleased the Lord the better to establish 
his kingdom here.’ But this kingdom can be established 

* Registers, October 25 and 27; November 9 and 20, 1541; and 
January 2, 1542. Reset, Chron. MS. book iv. cb. 50. Beza, Vita 
Calvini, p. 8. Grautiex', book vi. p. 485. Calv. 0pp. x. .p. 15; xi. p. 
379. 
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only by means of the church or the assemUi/ of bebevers. 
It IS, tboreforo, important that this diurcb sbonld bo 
oi^anized in conformity with holy Scripture; and this is 
Calvin's practical point of view in tho now Ordmances 
They begin with tho following words: 

^In the name of God Almighty: 

‘We, Syndics, Little and Great Councils, with our peo- 
ple assembled at the sound of the trumpet and of tho 
great bell, according to our ancient customs, 

‘Having considered that it is a matter worthy above 
all others of recommendation that tho doctrine of tho 
holy Gospel of our Lord should bo indeed preserved in 
its punt} , that tho Christian church should be dulj mam- 
tamed, that tho y oung should for tho future bo faithfully 
instnicted, and that tho hospital should be kept in good 
condition for the support of the poor, it has seemed good 
to us that tho spintual goveimmout, os our Lord xn^tUutes 
it by his Word, should bo reduced mto proper form to bo 
kept among us, and thus we have ordamed and estab- 
hshed for observance m our own tovm and temtorj tho 
ecclesiastical policy set forth below, seeing that it u tal'en 
from the Gospel of Jesus Chnst ‘ * 

Thus Calvin wished to establish tho church of Genova 
after tho model of the primitive church More than that, 
it was in tho icoi d itself, in the Oospcl of Jesus Chn^t, that 
ho would seek its nature, its rules, and its character, 
Hero IS no question of tradition, not oven of the most 
ancient This is tho charactonstic feature of tho church 
as Calvm mshed to establish it 
In pagan antuputy legislators had made it their foro- 
most aim to tram their peoples for war by exorcises 
adapted to develop their strength and their doxtenty 
Hoses, at tho some time that ho sot forth a hnng God, 

• Cilv Opp X 15-30 Scliomo of cccl<*suisljcal ortltnttncc^. Titlt 
introOaction (p 1C) is fouml nl tho head of tho ordinances in tho 
Registem of tho Ycncrahlo Company of I’asiors, to which they wc» 
oQlcially commamcated. 
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tlie Creator, and his holy will, had been obliged, in order 
to keep the people from evil, and to represent in lignres 
things to come, to bind them np in a nohvorlc of ninner- 
ons ceremonies. The Popes of modern Rome, putting at 
the head of their sj'stem their o\ni infallible and abso- 
lute sovereignty, checked the development of the peoxdes; 
while by their indulgences and their absolutions, they 
loosened the bonds of duty, and struck a blow at morals. 
Calvin, who knew that is ihc. ritin of valions, desired 
for Geneva the conditions which are essential to ihc real 
prosperity of a people, namely, that it should bo good, 
juu-e, and soimd in body and in mind. His purpose was 
larger still. He wished to make of the city which re- 
ceived him that which it in fact became — a fortress, ca- 
llable not onty of offering resistance to Rome, but, in 
addition, of winning the victory over her, and of substi- 
txiting for her superstitions and her despotism truth and 
freedom. Nothing less than the salvation of modem 
Chi-istendom was to bo the result of his efforts. In 
order to malce of Geneva a Villafranca, as at a later 
period it was sometimes named, it was not enough that 
he should deliver discomses, ns had frequently been de- 
manded of him it was necessary to watch over this seed 
of the "Word when cast into men’s hearts to the end that 
it might flourish there. The niin of Romo had been her 
separation of morals from faith. Had not the world seen 
a Pope, John XXIII., when charged ‘with all the mortal 
sins, infinite in number, and lilcewiso abominable,’ * make 
answer ‘that he had indeed, as a man, committed some 
of these sins, but that it w'as not possible to condemn a 
Pope except for heresy’? Immorality had found its way 
not only into the abodes of the laity, but into convents, 
. presbyteries, bishoprics, and the palace of the Pope. And 
thenceforward the Papacy was ruined. Calvin longed for 
Christianity in its integrity, for its faith and its works. It 

• Memoir sent to tlie Council of Constance. See also Fid Miran- 
dulce ad Leonem P. 3L de Btformandis Moribas. 
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IS not enoUjjli that a stream of water be near a meadow 
It may pass beside it, and leaTo it dry There must bo 
conduits and eanaJs by which the water may pass, spread 
over, and fertihze the lands Calvin thought that he was 
bound to do something of this sort for the establishment 
of the church which he had at heart 

The earnestness with which he insisted on the neces 
fiity of a truly Christian life is, perhaps, the distinguish 
ing characteristic of Calvin among all the Reformers 
‘There ought to be perceptible in our hfe,’ said he, a 
* melody and harmony between the justice of God and our 
own condition, and the image of Ghri'^t ought to appear tn 
our obedience If God adopt us for his children, it is to 
this life ’ * In the Ordinances he did not stop to demon 
strato this doctrine, it was not the place to do so He 
Ifopt to the practical sida ‘With regard to what bc~ 
longs to the Christian life,’ said he, ‘ the faults which are 
in it must be corrected ’ And, contrary to the common 
opinion, ho adds with regard to the remonstrances to bo 
made, ‘ Nevertheless, let all this be earned out imth such 
moderation, ihai there may be no seventy to burden any one, 
and also let correction be only mild (mediocre), to bnng 
bach smnerS to our Lord ’ 

Calvin especially sets himself to estabhsh what the niin 
istry in the church ought to be, and m doing this ho 
shows not only what the ministers, but also what the 
members of the Church ought to be for St Paul eajs 
to tbe faithful, Be ye imitators of me, as I also am of Ghrx'^t 
‘There aio,* says Cainn, ‘four orders of offices whicli our 
lK>rd has instituted for the government of his Church 
Pirstly, pastors, next, teachers, after them, elders, and, 
fourtldj, deacons ’f Ho names pastors before tcacberv, 
fadh first, according to the Senptures, and iiftcn>aid8 
Lnouledg 

Spcahing first of pastors, Calvin insists on t1 e impor 

• Inatiiiiion de la rtt!{jhn Chrfilenne, book in fb d 

f Calvin on Jobn tt 4 S 
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tance of docLriiiej or of faitli in Clirisf, since so long as 
•svo have not this, ‘ wo arc,’ said ho, ‘ only dry and useless 
wood; but all those who have a living root in Christ are, 
on the contrary, fruitful vinos.’ ‘The lirst thing,’ say tho 
Ordinance.^, ‘is touching doctrine. It will bo right for tho 
ministers to declare that Ihcj' hold the doctrine approved 
in the church; and it will be necessary to hear them treat 
particularly the doctrine of the Lord.' * But he takes great 
pains to show that he means a living doctrine, and not a 
dry, scholastic dogma. ‘It must bo such as tho minister 
may communicate to the people to cdific.ation.’ f And, 
as he elsewhere sajs, ‘ since there is no tnith if it is not 
shown by its fniits,’ he desires that tho minister should 
teach by his life, ‘being a man of good moral character, 
and always conducting himself blamelessly.’ J On this 
point he insists. He knows that morals are tho science 
of man; and, nevertheless, as was said at a later pei’iod, 
that ‘ in the times we live in, tho coiTiiption of morals is 
in the convents, and in the devotional books of monks 
and nuns. . .’ § He enlarges, therefore, on this topic, 

and gives a long catalogue of vices which are altogether 
intolerable in a minister, the model of tho flock. ‘ Mani- 
fest blasphemy,’ he said, ‘and aU kinds of bribery, false- 
hood, ]perjui-y, immodesty, theft.s, drunkenness, flghting, 
usury, scandalous games, any crime entailing civil dis- 
grace, and many other sins besides.’ Any minister who 
commits these crimes ought to be deposed from his office, 
so that a lesson may thus be given to all Chi'istians. He 
admits, however, that there are vdees the correction of 
which ought to be attempted by brotherly admonition, 
such as ‘ a manner of dealing with Scriptm’e which is un- 
usual, and gives rise to scandal; ciu'iosity, which prompts 
idle questioning; negligence in studying the holy books. 
Buffoonery {seurrilild), lying, evil-speaking {detraction), 
licentious words, injurious words, rashness, cunning tricks 

* Ordonnances ecclesiatiques. — Calv. 0pp. x. p. 17. 

t Ibid. f Ibid. § Pascal 
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{mauvaises cauteles), avance and excessive niggardliness, 
unbridled anger, quarrelling, &c.’ * Calvin lias been fre- 
quently censured for his severe morality, but a celebrated 
Trench moralist, a member of the Academy, La Bniyere 
• — said, ‘ An easy and slack morality falls to the ground 
Tvith him who preaches it’ Calvm thought the same 
But he knew that rules and prohibitions would not suf- 
fice He was acquainted with that saying of the wise man 
of Israel, ‘ Tram up a child m the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it ’ f Thus say 
the Ordinances — ‘ At noon on Sundays let there be a cat- 
echizing, that 18 to say, mstructiou of young children m 
all the three churches Let aU citizens and inhabitants 
be under obhgation to bring or send their children to it. 
Let a certain formulary bo provided as a basis of this in- 
struction, that while doctnne is imparted to them, they 
may be questioned about what has been said, to see if 
they have really imderstood and retained it When a 
child 13 sufficiently instructed to dispense with the cate- 
chism, let him solemnly repeat the substance of its con- 
tents, and thus make a sort of profession of Christianity 
in the presence of the church ’ J Calvm knew and taught 
that ‘ when httle children are presented to tho Lord, ho 
receives them humanely and with great gentleness,' and 
he added 'that it would be a too cruel tlung to exclude 
(Jhi'clorre) from tho grace of God those who are of this 
age.’ He wishes 'the elders to hate an eye to them, that 
they may watch over them ’ § He thus says m his Ordi- 
nances, what a great poet has repeated m hia verses. 

O Tons, Bnr ccs enfants, st chere, ei prtfcioai, 

Mimstres da Seigaenr, tiyez tonjonrs Ics ycux.II 

It 13 not With children alone that ho concerns himself, it 
IS with all tho weaL Ho thinks of tho sick. Ho fear 
that many neglect to find consolation in God by His word, 

• OrJrtnnanw —Coir 0pp. x. pp. 19, 20. 
t rroTerta, mi. C. t Ordonnanets — Calr 0pp. x- p. 23 
§ JbSd. p. 28. II Eacino —zU/wi/fe. 
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and die witbont tbc doctrine wbicb wonld then bo to tlicm 
more salutary than ever; and bo reqnii'cs that no one 
should be sick more than tbi'ce days Avitbout sending for 
a minister. He takes tbongbt for tlic iDoor, and will liavo 
tbe deacons receive and dispense ‘ as well tbo daily alms 
fCs possessions, annuities, and pensions.’ * Ho does not 
forget tbe sick poor, and will bavo ‘ them cared for and 
tbeir wounds dressed.’ He demands for tbe town hospi- 
tal a xDaid x)bysician and surgeon, wbo shall also \nsit the 
other poor. He thinks also of foreigners. Many came 
to Geneva to escape persecution. He therefore foimds a 
hospital for wayfai-ers.f He demands a separate hospital 
for the plague. But with regard to beggary, he declares 
it conti'ary to good police, and wishes that ‘ officers should 
be aj)pointed to remove from the place the beggars who 
would offer resistance l^bdistrer) ; and if they were rude 
and insolent {qn’ils se rehecqiiasscnty he demands that 
they should be brought before one of the sjuidics. J With 
respect to the last class of the unfortunate, prisoners, ho 
wishes that every Satiu'day afternoon they should be as- 
sembled for admonition and exhortation, and that if any 
of them should be in chains (mix ceps) and it is not 
thought advisable to remove them, admission should b6 
granted to some minister to console them; for if it is put 
off till they are to be led out to die, they are often so 
overcome by terror that they can neither receive nor un- 
• derstand any thing. § 

For these functions and for others, great care must be 
taken in the choice of men for the ‘ four orders of offices 
which the Lord has instituted for the government of his 
church.’ 

‘ No one is to intrude into tbe office of a minister with- 
out a call.’ We have seen that the examination turns on 
doctrine and on morals. There is no room for hesitation 

* Ordonnances. — Calv. 0pp. x. p. 23. 

t Ibid. p. 24:. X Calv. Opp, x. p. 27. 

§ Ibid. pp. 27 and 28. 
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in regard to this but there was in Calvin's mmd soma 
doubt as to the mode of their election He had always 
acknowledged that two orders ought to have a share m 
it the pastors and the people But in the Tnstiluli&n 
chrctienne, in which he speaks in general terms, he insists 
that the common freedom and right of the church {du iron 
peau) shall be in no re<fpect infringed or diminish*’d He 
desires that ‘ the pastor should preside at the elections, 
m order to lead the people bg good counsel and not for the 
purpose of cutting out their work for them according to 
their own mens, without regard to others ' ‘The pastors,' 
he adds ‘ ought to preside at the election m order that 
the multitude may not proceed in a frivolous, fractious, 
or tumultuous manner Now Calvm in the Ordinances 
went beyond this rule He estabhshed ‘that the mifl- 
isters should in the fire,t instance elect the man who was to 
be appointed to the office, that afterwards he should 
be presented to the Council, and that if the Council ac- 
cepted him, he should be finally introduced to the people 
by preaching, to the end that he might bo received by the 
common consent of the faithful ’■{• Assuredly the right of 
the chmch was hereby curlailed Cabin might be mis 
taken m his estimate, and might suppose that the bold 
Genovese would dare to reject the elect of two authori- 
ties, the spiritual and the temporal It did not turn out 
so, the consent of the people was an empty ceremony 
and was ultimately dispensed with. The source of the 
evil was the circumstance that chnrch and nation were 
the same body, and that the nation supplied the church 
with a great number of members vrho had neither Iho 
intclligcnco nor tho piety necessary to tho choice of com- 
petent and pious ministers. "UTien tlio church is com- 
posed of men who openly profess tho great truths of tlio 
Gospel and conform their lives thereto, it is possible to 
trust to tho flock, which docs not cxclndo tho natural in- 
• Bee for tlicso qQotationi;, InstJutuin chret enne boolc It cb. 3. 
MCt. 15. t OrJonmnets — CiUt Opp, x. p. 17 
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flnence of pastors. But when tlie cliiu’cb is a vast med- 
ley, Avheu perhaps even the incompetent elements pre- 
dominate in it, it is necessary to as.sign a larger share in 
the election to the ministers. Calvin, however, made it 
too large, for it annulled that of the members of the 
church. But election in a church by numbers is always 
a difficult matter. The Ordinances added 'that for the 
piu-posc of introducing the elected muiister, it would bo 
Xoroper to adopt the practice of laying pn of hands, as in 
the time of the apostles; but that considering the su- 
Xierstitions which have prevailed in x’fist ages, the x^i'ac- 
tice shall be disused from regard to the infirmity of the 
times.’ The laying on of hands was at a later x^criod 
re-estabhshed. 

The elected minister was to take, at the hands of the 
sjmdics and coimcil, an oath, x^rexiared subsequently, by 
which he xfiedged hunsolf ‘ to serve God faithful!}', setting 
forth his word xmrely, with a good conscience making use 
of his doctrine for the XJromotion of his glory and for the 
benefit of the peox)le, without giving way either to hatred 
or to favor or to any other carnal desii'c, taking pains that 
the peoxfie may dwell together in x^eace and unity, and 
setting an example of obedience to all others.’ f 

After the order of ministers, Galvin places ‘that of 
teachers,’ which he calls also ‘ the order of schools.’ The 
reader in theology is to make it his aim ‘ that the purity 
of the Gospel be not corrupted by ignorance or erro- 
neous oxnnions.’ J ‘Sound doctrine,’ said he elsewhere, 
‘ must be carefully entrusted to the hands of faithful min- 
isters who are competent to teach it; ’ and in this way 
he established, after St. Paul (I Tim. ii. 2), the necessity 
for schools of theology. 

He did not stop here; he pleaded the cause of letters 
and the sciences. ‘These lessons’ (theological) said he, 

* Ordonnances. — Calv. 0pp. x. p. 18. 
t Ibid, pp. 31, 32. 
t Ibid. p. 21. 
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‘cannot profit unlesa there bo in the first place mstrnC' 
tion in languages and natural science* Then, anxious 
‘to raise up seed for the tune to come,* he applies him' 
self to the case of childhood ‘ It ivill be needful,’ he says, 
‘ to erect a college for the instruction of children, in order 
to prepare them as 'well for the ministry as for the civil 
government Consequently, he demands for young peo* 
pie ‘a learned man who shall have under his charge 
readers (professors) as well in languages as in dialec' 
tics, and, in addition, masters to teach young children ’ * 
Calvin, endowed wath great clearness of understandmg, 
would have none of ‘those suhtilties by means of which 
men who are greedy of reputation push themselves into 
notice, and which are puffed out to such a size that they 
hide the true doctnnes of the Gospel, which is simple 
and males little show, while this ostentatious pomp is 
received with applause by the world,* But while aware 
of the uselessness and the danger of half knowledge and 
of ‘ those flighty speculations which make the simplicity 
of the true doctrme contemptible in the ej es of a world 
almost always attracted bj outward display,’ ho attached 
importance to the acquisition of infoirnation, and to van~ 
cty of knowledge on many subjects Hence, in all lands 
into which his influence has penetrated, it is found that 
the people are well taught, and true science held m honor 

After the teachers come the elders, of whom there w cro 
to bo twelve, that is to say, nearlj two elders to each 
minister They were to bo ‘people of good life and 
honesty, without reproach and beyond suspicion, above 
all fcanng God and having much spiritual discretion * 
Lastly come the deacons, whoso functions wo have al- 
ready pointed out f 

Tlio assembly of tho ministers and the elders formed 
tho consistory Tlio twelve elders wero elected, not by 
tho church, but by tho Counal of State or Little CoundL 

• Ordonnonc^s — Calr Opp, X. pp 21, 22. 

t Ihld pp. 22. 23. 
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They were not taken indiscriininately from among the 
members of the church. Two were to belong to the Lit- 
tle Coimcil, foiu* to the Council of Sixty, and six to the 
Council of the Two Hundred. Before proceeding, how- 
ever, to the election, the Coimcil summoned the muiis- 
ters to state their ^^ows on the subject; and when elec- 
tion had been made, it was presented to the Coimcil of 
the Two Hundred, for its approval.* These elders ap- 
pointed or delegated by the Councils were substantially 
magistrates; but the fact that the ministers were con- 
sulted, the inlluence which the pastors must have over 
their lay colleagues, and the very nature of theii* func- 
tions made them rather beings of two species, belonging 
partly to the church and partly to the state. This fact 
indeed gives pecidiar importance to this bod3'. It has 
frequently been called a tribunal; but it was not such in 
reality. Exhortation and conediation played the principal 
jiart in its proceedings. It has also been said that mat- 
ters of doctrine belonged to the ministers, and matters 
of morality to the elders. This is not the exact truth. 
The two classes of men who formed the consistory had 
to do with errors of both kinds. Lastl}', this body had 
been likened to the luqidsition. We cast aside with in- 
dignation this assimilation of G-enevese presbyterianism 
to the terrible, secret, and cruel institution which depop- 
ulated xrrovinces, which cost Spain alone the loss of five 
mdlions of her subjects, which filled her with supersti- 
tions and ignorance and lowered her in the scale of na- 
tions, while Geneva, under the influence of her pastors, 
and her elders, increased in intelligence, in moralit}'^, in 
prosperity, in population, in influence, and in greatness. 

The pastors took chai’ge of the public worship. The 
preaching of the Word was to be the essential featme of 
it. ‘The duty of the pastors,’ say the Ordinances, ‘who 
are sometimes also named in the Scriptm'es overseers 
{episcopos), elders, and ministers, is to announce the Word 

* Ordonnances, — Oalv. 0pp. x. p. 22. 

Yoi.-ra. — i 
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of God for instruction, admonition, exhortabon, and re- 
proof’* The Eefonnahon deprived the priest of Ins 
niigic, his povrer to transform by a word a bit of bread 
and moke of it the body and blood of Chnst — Jesus CSinst 
m his entire being as God and man. This gloir, with 
which the head of the pnest had tiH this bme b^en en 
compassed, was now taken from him, the minister was 
Servant of the Word, and this was his glory The semce 
of the "Word became the centre of all the functions of a 
numster ‘Uveiy time the Gospel is preached,’ said Cal 
vin, * it is as if God himself came in person solemnly to 
summon us, to the end that we may no longer be hko 
people gropmg in darkness, and not knowmg whither to 
go ’ f The bmes for preaching were mulbphed by Cal 
vin On Sunday there were sermons at daybreak, agam 
at mne o'clock, and at three o'clock, and six m the course 
of the week J 

"While, however, Calvin most energetically rejected the 
superstition of the mass, he knew that Chnst would have 
in his church not only the teachmg of the truth by the 
word, but besides this, union with him. To hnota him 
Was insufficient, it was needful to have him Ho msistod 
on the fact that Chnst venly imparted to his disciples not 
only Ins doctrine, but in addition to that Ins life This 
IS recalled to mmd by the sacrament of the Supper, which 
becomes m truth a means of communion with the Saviour, 
by qmckenmg faith in his bodj which is broken for US 
in Ins blood which is shod for remission of sms V> o find 
him also again and agam expressing his desire for a fre 
quent communion Ho did not obtain this, and doubt- 
less understood that as ho had to do with a multitude 

• flnJ^nnanw — Calr i. p. 17 

t Cal Tin on Matt, hit 11. 

t OnSJ'wanets Calr X. pjv 20 21 (Th« nrtlclo of the Onb 
nances appears to J-et not ate.) 'On workMUys, in adlition to 
the two ctistomarr preachings, there ahall be preaching at SL reler « 
three times a week, to wit, oa ilondny TaesJaj- and Trilif before 
it begins at the other places.’— Editor 
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often caring little about this union, it wonld not do to 
liave tbe Sapper too frequently rep)eated. But it remained 
ever true that the Lord, baAdng promised liis presence to 
every assembly gathered in his name,"*- could not be absent 
fi'om the feast to which he invited his pcoj^le, and there 
gave heavenly food to those who had faith to receive it. 

Lastl.y, Cal%dn assigned an important place to the pub- 
lic prayers. Those which he composed himself, which 
ajipear in his litiugj', are rich not only in doctrine but 
in spiritual power. He wished also that all the peoj^le 
should take an active part in the Avorship by the singing 
of psalms. The whole sernce was simple but serious, 
full of dignity and calling the people to worship in spirit 
and in truth, f 

The elders had the function of overseers, which is ex- 
pressed by the Greek word IrtiOHOTro?. One of these was 
elected in each quarter of the toAvn, in order to have an 
eye everyicherc.^ ‘They used to be accompanied,’ says 
Bonivard in his Police EccUsiasliqiie' ‘bj’-the tithing-men 
(dizeniers) from house to house, asking of all the mem- 
bers of tbe household a reason for their faith. After that, 
if they think that there is any cAil in the house, general 
or particular, they admonish to repentance.’ The con- 
sistory ‘ met once a week, on Thiusday morning, to see 
if there were any disorder in the church and to discuss 
remedies, when needful.’ Those who taught contrary to 
the received doctrine and those who showed themselves 
to be despisers of ecclesiastical oi’der were to be called 
before it, for the jourpose of conference and to be admon- 
ished. If they became obedient they were to be dismissed 
with kiudliness; but if they persisted in going from bad 
to worse, after being thrice admonished, they were to bo 
separated from the church, § 

* ‘Where two or three are gathered together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them.’ — Matt, xviii. 20. 

t Ordonnances. — Calv. Opp, s. pp. 25, 26. 

§ Ibid, X. p. 29. 


f Ibid. p. 22, 
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Private vices were to be privately rebuled, and no 
one was to bring Ins neighbor before the church for any 
offence which was not notorious or scandalous, except 
after bemg proved rebelhous With respect to notonons 
and open vices, the duty of the elders would be to call 
before them those who are tamted with them, for the 
purpose of addressing friendly representations to them 
and, if amendment should appeal, to trouble them no 
further If they persisted in doing wrong, they were to 
be admonished a second time If, after all, this should 
have no effect, they were to be denounced as despisers of 
God, and to be kept away from the Lord s Supper untd 
a change of life was seen m them * 

We cannot deny, however, that the Ordinances were 
severe, and that men and women were summoned before 
the consistory on grounds which now appear \ery trivial. 
Consequently, this disciphne has been spoken against m 
the modem world But minds more enlightened do jus 
tice to Calvm ‘Without the transformation of morals/ 
says a magistrate of our own times, distinguished for his 
moderation and the fairness of his views, ‘ the reforma- 
tion at Geneva would have been nothing more than a 
change m the forma of woiship The now foundation 
which was needed for n perpetual struggle would liavo 
been wanting Nothing less than the genius of Calvin, 
admitted even by his opponents, would have sufGced to 
inspire with enthuBiasm and to transform a people, and 
to breathe into it a new life. In order to effect a relig- 
ious revolution, as ho understood it, the submission of 
flit tlKi cjcJUrao.'s. at Ufe tci o. SAvera di-scijkuae w as 

necessary, but the burden of this discipline in the six- 
teenth century must not bo estimated by the conceptions 
of the nineteenth j" In that age it would o\ cryu here meet 

• Onlonruin w — Cftlr Ojp *- p SO 

t IrUrodtcilonauxfjtmUsilesrfyhi'tKlictji'^iaf frtdt Gtnhf 15-11- 
1814 by Xt the BynJic Augusta Cramer These »utogn»pb oolea 
bavQ not bc«o prioted. 
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Tvitli tlae piiuciple of obedience in full force; and it was 
lightened for all by tlie Icnowlodgo that no social position 
was exempted fi’oni its operation.’ 

Calvin knew that a band migbtier than bis must estab- 
lish religious and moral order in Geneva. *If God do 
not work hj liis spirit,’ said be, ‘ all the doctrine that may 
be set forth will be like a trifle thrown to the ^nnds.’ 
There was at this time a sort of pnbhc manifestation of 
this thonght. In the month of December, 1542, the Conn- 
cil ordered that the monogram of the name of Jesus should 
be engi'aved on the gates of the town (Jesus graves cn 
pierre).* The chronicles of Eoset say that the Council 
‘ ordered to be engraved on the gates of the new walls 
which were being built, the name of Jesus above Ike armo- 
rial bearings.’ It is very commonly stated that this reso- 
lution was adopted at the request of Cahan; but neither 
the registers of the Council, nor those of the consistoiy, 
nor Eoset, mention it. This does not indeed unply that 
he had nothing to do with it; and this inscription was at 
all events placed by order of the Council, which was 
friendly to Calvin. But it was nothing new. Eoset states 
that ‘ this name was engraved on the old gates of the city, 
time out of mind.’ It had been placed there on the de- 
mand of the syndics, in 1471, and the custom appears to 
be still more ancient. 

Opinions differ as to the nature of the government of the 
church of Geneva in the sixteenth century. Some have 
called it a theocraey, and have seen in it the predominance 
of the church over the state. This view is the most widely 
spread, and is current among both friends and opponents 

* Registers of the Council of Decemher 27, 1542, 

t Eoset, Chron. MS. de Geni^ve, book iv, chap. 61. In the middle 
ages the name of Jesus, took an li (Jhesus or Jehesus). It was repre- 
sented by the letters J H with a mark of abbreviation above them. 
These three letters were subsequently considered to be the initials of 
the formula Jestjs Homintoi Salvatob. — ^Blavignac, Armorial Gene- 
vois. Memoir es d' Archeologie, vol. vi. p. 176. 
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of the reformer In our days the contrary new has been 
maintained It has been asserted that at the time of tbe 
reformation of Geneva, tbe authority of the state was com- 
pletely substituted for that of the ecclesiastical power, 
that the Council from that time intruded on ground whidi 
was altogether withm the province of the church In 
fact, it went to such a length as to regulate the hour and 
the number of sermons, and a minister could neither 
pubhsh a booh, nor absent himself for a few days, with- 
out the permission of the Council* 

This last point of view is the true one, but there were 
sometimes circumstances which modified this state of 
things Much depended on the relations of Cainn with 
the govemmg body If he were not on good terms with 
them, the Council rigorously imposed its authority Thus 
it was that m the affair of Seiwetua, Calvin, in spite of 
reiterated demands, could not mducc the magistrate to 
soften the punishment of the unhappy Spaniard But 
when their relations were agreeable, Calim’s influence 
was undoubtedly powerful There is no need to suppose 
that the state of things was always the same and abso- 
lutely stdf consistent But if the legislation bo considered 
by itself, apart from the circumstances which wo have just 
pomted out, and without regard to the conviction which 
possessed Calvin’s mmd that when essential matters of 
faith are at stale we must obey God, and not man, then 
it IS not nntrue to say that ‘Cainn impressed on his or- 
ganization a lay, not to saj a democratic, stamp, that lio 
did not invest tho clergy cither with exclusive authority 
or oven with tho presidency of tho churcli, and that as- 
signing carefully tho part of tho magLstratc and that of 
tho ministrj ho set at tho summit of his sdiciiio a sectil'U' 
episcopate, which ho placed m the hands of tJio state.’ t 
It 13 true that this episcopate was j 1 ictd in tho hands 

• Itoget, i Bjlise <t TfJar, Genera, 18C7 p 7 
f Cramer /nfrocfudKWi auz erlmlts dts reybfrex (fti coruls^olrt. 
GeaaTa, 18^, p. C. 
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of the state; but it is not certain that it .was Calvin who 
placed it there. It was the state that assumed it. Be- 
fore CalAun’s arrival, and while Farel and his friends were 
evangelizing Geneva, the Council liad constantly exercised 
this overseership; and it was imwilhng to throw it tij) by 
resigning it afterwards to the ministers. The Ordinances 
were not accepted exactly in the form in which Cahun 
had conceived them. The commission, of which the ma- 
jority were laymen, and the Coimcil itself, inti'oduced cor- 
rections and additions, as we have pre%’iously remai’hed. 
But we insist on this point in order that tlie part of Cal- 
vin and that of the Coimcil in this business may be clearly 
distinguished from each other. If the di'aft names the 
cldei's, the official copy adds, ‘Otherwise named oppo?»/ecs 
of the scignory {commis par la scigncuric)’,' and elsewhere, 
‘deputies of the seiguorxj to the consistory''^-' This is im- 
portant. If the subject be the examination of a minister, 
and his introduction to the people, the official cop}’' adds, 
‘ being first of all, after examination had, presented, to the 
seignory.' If the draft say.s, ‘ To ob^'iato any scandals of 
life it will bo necessary that there should be some form 
of correction; ’ the official copy adds, ‘ which shall pertain 
to the seignory.’ If the draft says of the schoolmaster, 
‘ that no one is to be received unless he is approved by 
the ministers;’ the official copy adds, ‘having first of all 
presented him to the seignory, and that the examination 
must be made in the presence of two lords of the Lillie 
Council’ If the draft set out how the elders and the 
ministers are to proceed in their admonitions, the Coun- 
cil adds, ‘We have ordered that the said ministers are 
not to assume to themselves any jmls diction; but that 
they are merely to hear the parties, and make the above- 
mentioned representations; and upon their statement of 
the case we shall be able to consult, and to deliver judg- 
ment, according to the exigencies of the case.’ 

Finally, the following additional article, proposed by 
* Calv. 0pp. s. p. 21, note 4. 
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tbe commission, tras insericd in tbo official {cxl, at tho 
enO of tliQ Ordinances. ‘And Id aH Uiis bo done in snei 
a manner Uial tlie minisicis may bare no dyil Jraisdic- 
tion, and make nse only of the spiritnal srroid of tho 
Word of God, as St. I*aul enjoins upon them. And that 
this consdslorT shall in no resj>ccl trench wixjn cither tho 
authority of the soignoiy or ordinary courts of justice; 
but that the cuTil power xn.ay continue in its integrity. 
And if there diould bo need of inflicting any pemdiy 
and of attaching the jvarties, that the ministers with tho 
consistory, aHer hearing tho x^Jiriies and making such 
nepnesentations as shall be proper, are to report tho 
Tfholo to tlio Oonneih which, on their statement, will con- 
sider of their decree, and give judgment according to tho 
fficts.** 

The Conncil displayed its real emu in mere trifles. Xot 
once only, but ereiy time Uie word occurs, it added 
to it or snl^?tituted for it the words cp^xiintcd or 

ViC set'pren,*. And whenemr the report, to designate 
the Council, employs the word Jtfessjcurs, the offichd copy 
docs not fad to insert in its place tJiC sripaory. 

If Calvin had a large share in the Orxhnanees, assuredly 
the Council had its share too. Tbe corrections which 
Calvin's work rcceirevl at their hands are all the more 
remarkable Iv^uso at no other time did they hold him 
in greater esteem. The members of the seignory were 
friemls of his, and the refenner having yielded to their 
entreaties so frequently repeatctl, it would hare been nat- 
ural that they shonld exhiliit some deference to him; but, 
on the contrarr, their manner of proeoctUng had a little 
stiiTucss in. it, Calvin having, it seems, some fears 8lv:»ut 
the alterations which the Council might have intrcKTac<sl 
into Hs scheme, requc^tol, in c\mecrt with his colleagues, 
to see them; but the Conned decided U iaj.< Ro?/or 
t\r yTYco>iers to tYcw and lliat tlie wholo should 

• Ar. Odr. eY^ x. rMR, IT. tl, 20. 

t cf tisf Cccxcil. KoTttftlc 9, 1511. 
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be delivered the same day to the Council of the Two 
Hundred. 

According to all these data, the responsibility of Calvin 
in the ecclesiastical government of Geneva does not seem 
so great as is supposed; and the circumstance that the 
deputies or nominees of the Council formed the majority 
in the consistory is certainly significant. Many of the 
alterations or additions were just. This was especially 
the case with the article which assigned to the ministers 
the spiritual sword alone. Calvin must have acceded to 
it with joy. But others were real encroachments of the 
civil power. It is probable that the reformer was pained 
to see them, for he wished the church to have for its 
supreme law the word of its divine head. He would 
never have made a compromise on doctrine; but consid- 
ering the great work which had to be done in Geneva, he 
believed — as otherwise he must have renounced the hope 
of accomplishing it — that he ought to make concessions 
on some points of government. He always condemned 
‘ the hypocrites who, while omitting judgment, mercy, and 
faith, and even reviling the law, are all the more rigorous 
in matters which are not of great importance.’ He did 
not strain at a gnat while he swalloioed a camel. The dan- 
gers involved in the intrusion of the state into the affairs 
of the chm-ch were not recognized in his time; and the 
sacrifices which he made were more important than he 
imagined. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Calvin’s preaching. 

A GREAT work had thus been accomplished; it remained 
to make practical application of its principles. The ma- 
chine must work, must bring into act on the s^rmtual 
forces, and produce a movement in the pathway of light. 

VOL. VII~4* 
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As soon as Calvin bad settled at Geneva be had resumed 
the duties of bis mmistiy. On Sundays be conducted 
divine service, and bad daily service every other -week.* 
He devoted three hours m each Tveek to theological teach- 
ing; he visited the sick, and administered private reproof. 
Ho received strangers, attended the consistory on Thurs- 
day, and directed its dehberations; on Friday was pres- 
ent at the conference on Scripture, called the congrega-‘ 
tion; and, after the minister m office for the day had 
presented his views on some passage of Scripture, and 
the other pastors had made their remarks, Calvin added 
some observations, which were a kind of lecture. He 
wished, as ho afterwards said, that every minister should 
1)0 diligent in studymg, and that no one should become 
indolent The week in which he did not preach was filled 
Up with other duties; and he had duties of eveiy kind. 
In particular, ho devoted much attention to the refugees 
who flocked to Geneva, driven by persecution out of 
Franco and Italy, •j' he taught and exhorted them. He 
consoled, by his letters, * those who were still m the jaws 
of the hon,* ho interceded for them. In his study ho 
threw light on the sacred writings by admirable commeu- 
tanes, and confuted the wntings of the enemies of the 
GospcL 

Calvin’s principal office, however, was that which, in 
the Ordinances, he had assigned to the minister; namely, 
to proclaim the Word of God for instruction, admonition, 
exhortation, and repro<f\ It is important to observe that 
ho gi\es to preaching a practical character. Ho felt tho 
need of tlus so strou"!^ thjik lus, it iw yae. fun- 

damental law of tlio church. For all tins, it has been 

• ‘AU<'nn« hcMomadilm^ totia eoncjona'bfttoT *— Beza, H/rt Oik 
tint. p. 8 Calnn’B letter to Mycomux. Gencni, Jlnrcb J4. 1512. 
Calr P- 337 Ontonnanew, eJtL of 15C1. B^zo-Colladon, 

ri'/rtinfalte >lt Gi’i In, pp, fA 50. 

t ‘SluUofl ex Gallia et Itftlja.’~.Beza, PI /4 Giiilnl, j). 9. 

} Onioananw — Calrin. 0pp. X. p. 17 
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said that we find in his discourses chiefly ‘ political elo- 
qiiencOj the eloquence of the forum, of the agora.’ * Un- 
fortunately, the finest minds have heheved this on mere 
hearsay. Reproaches of another kind have been made 
against him. It has been suj)posed that his sermons 
were full of nothing but obscure and barren doctiiues. 
Caban is certainly quite able to stand up for himself, and 
needs not the help of others. His works are sufficient, 
and if they were read as they deserve to be, although ho 
might not be found eloquent after the present fashion, ho 
would be found invariably Christian; a man possessing 
great knowledge of the world, mth a strong popular 
element. 

It is indispensable, howovei', to give in this place some 
account of Calvin’s preaching. He was, with Luther, the 
most important actor at the epoch of the Reformation ; 
and there is no character in history more misunderstood 
than he is. It is a duty to come to the aid of one who is 
assailed — ^were it even the weakest that offers his aid to 
the strongest. Resides, it is no task of special pleading 
that we undertake. "We shall confine oiu’selves to laying 
before the reader the documentary evidence in the tiial. 

Two or three thousand of Calvin’s sermons are extant. 
He could not spend weeks on the composition of a hom- 
ily. During great part of the year he preached every day, 
sometimes tvdce a day. He did not write his sermons, 
but delivered them extempore. A short-hand writer took 
down his discoui’ses dining their delivery. •}* These ser- 
mons opened the treasures of the Scriptures, and spread 
them abroad amongst men; and they were full of useful 
applications. 

Calvin usually selected some book of the Bible, and 
preached a series of sermons on the divine words con- 

* Sayous, Etudes sur les ecrivains de la reformation, i. p. 173. 

t The title-page of the volume on Deuteronomy states — ‘ Taken 
down faithfully and verbatim, as M. Jean Calvin publicly preached 
them.’ 
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tamed m it These were published m large xnfoho9 One 
■volume appeared ■which contamed a hundred and fifty- 
nine sermons on Job, another which consisted of two 
hundred sermons on Deuteronomy, in a third were given 
a hundred on the Epistles to Timothy and Titus There 
are volumes of sermons on the Epistles to the Ephe- 
sians, the Cormthians, the Galatians, &c- How can it be 
thought that on these sacred books Calvin would dehver 
harangues of the forum ’ "We have seen, from the Ordi- 
nances, that he esteemed it a great fault in a preacher to 
adopt an unusual manner of treating the Scriptures^ uhich 
gives occasion for scandal, a curious propensity to indulge 
tn idle questionings, dc "WTiilo so many prejudices 'with 
regard to Calvin exist among Protestants, there are Cath- 
ohcs who have done justice to him One of these, a writer 
not generally friendly to him, has acknowledged that, ac- 
cording to this reform ei, ‘the first andprmcipal dutj of 
the preacher is to be always in agreement -with Holy 
Scripture It is only on condition of lus faithfully and 
conscientiously settmg forth the divino word, that he has 
any right to the obedience and confidence of the chnrch 
Prom the moment that ho ceases to preach the pure Gos- 
pel, his right to speak is cxtmct ’* It is a pleasure to 
record this just and true judgment. It is entirely m 
agreement with what Calvm said of himself from the 
pulpit ‘“We must all,’ he said, ‘bo pupils of tho Holy 
Scriptures, even to the end, oven those, I mean, who nro 
appointed to proclaim tho Word If wo enter tho pulpit, 
it 13 on this condition, that wo learn while teaching others- 
I am not speaking hero morel j that others may hear mo, 
but I too, for my part, must bo a pupil of God, and tho 
word which goes forth from my bps must profit myself, 
otherwise woo is mol Tho most accomphslicd m tho 
Scnpturo aro fools, unless they acknowledge tint tlioy 
havo need of God for their schoolmaster all tho days of 


Ktuni«chnUc, Joh, Citlrin, i. p. 40G. 
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tlieir life.’ * In Calvin’s ^new, oveiy tiling that liad not for 
its foundation the Word of God was a futile and ephem- 
eral boast; and the man who did not lean on Scriptiu'e 
ought to be deprived of his title of honor, sjjoliandus est 
honoi'is sui titiilo. This was not the rule laid down for 
the orators of the agora. 

Calvin used to preach in the cathedral chui’ch of St. 
Peter, which was more particularly adapted for preach- 
ing. A great multitude thronged the jilace to hear him. 
Among his hearers he had the old Genevese, but also a 
continually increasing number of evangelical Christians, 
who took refuge at Geneva on account of persecution, 
and who belonged, for the most jiart, to the most highly 
cultivated of their nation. Among them were also some 
Cathohc priests and lajunen, who had come to Geneva 
with the intention of professing there the reformed doc- 
trines, and to these men it was very necessary to teach 
the doctrine of salvation. But if, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, people came from a gi'eat distance to hear Calvin, 
wiU. they be ready at this day, without stirring from then* 
homes, to make acquaintance with some of those dis- 
courses which at that period contributed to the transfor- 
mation of society, and which were, as usually stated on 
the title-page, ' taken down verbatim from his lips as he 
publicly preached them ’? They are considered by many 
persons the weakest of his productions, and it is hardly 
thought worth while even to glance at them. It is gener- 
ally asserted that what was printed in the sixteenth cen- 
tui-y is unreadable in the nineteenth. Times are indeed 
changed; but there are stUl readers who, when studying 
an epoch, desne to see at first-hand the words of its most 
distinguished men. It is our duty to satisfy such readers. 

Calvin ascended the pulpit. The words which he ut- 
tered, instead of resembling those which were heard in 
the political gatherings of Greece and Eome, bore rather 

* Vingt-deux Sermons de M. Jean Calvin sur le Psaume cxix, Geneva; 
by Francois Estienne, for Estienne Anasfcase, 1562, p. 38. 
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ihe impress of the sermon on the mount, addressetl by 
Jesus Christ to his disciples assembled around him Wo 
may enter the church of St Peter’s any day that wo hie, 
and our judgment will soon be formed on these questions. 

Calvin has a woid about the young, which is still a 
word in season for our day 

‘ Whej cjDtthal/ said he one day, ^ehcHl a young man cleanse 
hi8 uay ? taking heed thereto according to thguvrd If 
we desire that our hfo should be pure and simple, we must 
not each one devise and build up what seems good to him- 
self , but God must rule over us and we must obey him, 
by wjdking in the way which he appomts for us And if 
in this passage it is the young man that is spolen o^ wo 
ore not to suppose that it does not also concern the old. 
iBut we know what the ebullitions of youth are, and how 
great is the difEculty of holding in check these violent 
affections It is as if David said — The young go astray 
hie the beasts which cannot be tamed, and they boro 
such fiery passions that they break aviay just at the mo- 
ment when they seem to be well in hand But if they 
followed this counsel to take heed to themselves accord- 
ing to the word of God, it is certain that though tbcir 
passions naturally break through rcstramt, wo should see 
in them modesty and a quiet and gentle demeanor Del 
us not put off remembering God till wo are come to the 
cra 2 y years of old ago, and till wo aro broken and worn 
out in body ’ * 

Tbo Same day Calnn addressed those who loved mono}, 
and pointed ont the way to find tmo happiness. ‘7 have 
rejoiced, sayu David, in the tcay of Thy tt^timonxe^ av much 
as in all riches "WTiat must wo do to taste tins joy? It 
IS impossible,’ says Calvin, ‘that vie should know the 
sweetness of the word of God, or that the doctnno of sal 
valion should be pleasant to us, unless wo have first cut 
off all those lusts and sinful affections whiclt too much 
prevail in our hcorta It is just as 1 / wo crpected to get 
• rinjt-^eia Sermons Ac.— Second Senaen, pji. 2C, 37 
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wlieat to grow in a field full of briars, tboms, and weeds, 
or to make a vine floui'isli on stones and rocks where 
there is no moistiu-e. For what is the nature of man ? 
It is a soil so barren that there is nothing more so; and 
all his affections are briars, thoi'ns, and weeds, which can 
only choke and destroy all the good seed of God.’ 

On another occasion Calvin addressed the Mends of 
the world; and quoting these words of David — ‘ I avi a 
stranger on the earth, hide not thy commandments from me,' 
he added, ‘ There are some who in imagination make their 
permanent nest in this world, ■\vho expect to have their 
Paradise here, and feel no want of the commandments of 
God for their salvation. They are satisfied if they have 
their meat and drink, if they are able to gratify them 
appetites, have jileasures and delights, be honored and 
held in respect. This is all they ask for, and they rise 
no higher than this perishable and decaying life. Sup- 
pose a man given up to avarice, to uncleanness, to dinmk- 
enness, or to ambition, and although ho should never 
hear a word of preaching, although ho should never bo 
spoken to about Christianity or the hfo eternal, for all 
that he would be quite content. To such men indeed it 
is irksome, it is to talk of gloomy things, to speak to them 
of God. They would like never to hear his name men- 
tioned nor receive any tidings of him. But as for David, 
it is as if he said — If I had regard only to the present Hfe, 
it would be better that I had not been bom, or that I had 
been a hundred times destroyed. And wherefore ? Be- 
cause we are merely passing through this world and are 
on our way to an immortal life.’ f 

Subsequently he deals "with another class of characters; 
he directs his attention to those who have only sudden 
and transitory fits of devotion, and who onty turn to God 
by fits and starts. ‘ We ought not to have fits (bonffees), 
as many persons have, for glorifying God ; and 'svith 

* Vingt-deux Sermons, &c. — Second Sermon, pp. 41, 42. 

t Ibid. Third Sermon, pp. 62, 53, 61, 62. 
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■wtom, lift but a finger, at as all reversed There may be 
some to day who will feign that they are very devout 
*What a fine sermon 1 they will say "What admirable 
doctrine? And to morrow how will it be with them? 
They will for all this go on mocking God and uttering 
taunts against his Word, or if God should send them 
adversity, then they will be fretted with him True, the 
present life is subject to many vicissitudes, to-day wo 
may have some sorrow, to morrow we may bo at ease, 
afterwards some sudden trouble may fall upon ns, and 
then once more we come right But notwithstanding 
this succession of changes men must not bend to every 
wind, but while passmg over the waves of the sea must 
be strong m that righteousness aud uprightness which is 
the word of God * 

Calvin was struck with that exclusive self love which 
exists in man He beheved, as was said by Pascal, a 
man whose intellect m many respects resembled his own, 
that ‘ since sm occurred man has lost the first of his loves, 
the love for God, and the love for himself being left nlono 
in this great soul, capable of an infinite love this self loro 
has extended itself and overflowed into the void left by 
the love for God, and thus he has loved himself alone and 
all things for himself that is to say, infinitely * Calnn 
energetically demands of man love to God, *If a man, 
Bays he, *is so sensitive that he is moved to nvongo him 
Bclf the moment ho is i>ounded, and yet docs not trouble 
htmsclf at £ill when God is msnlted and his law thrown 
to the ground does it not show clearly that ho m alto- 
gether fleslily, yea, more, that ho is brutal (tenant de la 
brute)7 It IS a common characteristic of men, that if 
any wrong is done to them, thej will bo disturbed aliout 
it to tho end. Let the honor of a man bo touched ho 
flies immcdiatelj uito a rage and aircs for nothing but 
to proceed against tho ofTcndor Ijct a man bo rol bed 
bis anger will bo nnai>pcasablo Ho is cono mc<l alxint 
• RnyWfux Sermons Ac.— Eigtletnlh 6<niion p. JM. 
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Lis purse, Lis meadows, Lis possessions, Lis Louses, wLicL- 
ever it may be, and Le will feel tLat Le is wronged. But 
tLe man wLo Las well regulated affections will not Lave 
so mucL concern for Lis own Lonor or for Lis own prop- 
erty as for tLe justice of God wLen tLis is violated. We 
ougLt to be affected by offences committed against God 
ratber tLan by wLat merely concerns om’selves. TLero 
are very few wLo care at all about those offences. And 
if there be some who will say, “It grieves me that j)eople 
thus sin against God,” and who nevertheless allow them- 
selves to do as much evil or more than others, they show 
plainly that they are mere hypocrites. They persecute 
men rather than Late "sdce, and they prove that what they 
say is only feigning.’ * 

Calvin in treating of other subjects appears full of 
grace and simpLcity. Surrounded as he was by violent 
enemies, Le felt a lively sympathy with Da\ud w’Len in 
Lis Psalms Le gives utterance to that cvj of anguish, 
— ‘ O Lord, Low are mine enemies multipLed ! ’ Calvin 
likewise knew what it was to be hated by furious enemies. 

He draws a toucliing picture of terror. It is a graceful 
parable. ‘J have gone astray like a lost sheep; save thy ser- 
vant I David,’ Le says, ‘ was so terrified at Lis enemies 
because Le suffered such great and cruel persecutions. 
He was in the midst of them Lke a poor hunted lamb, 
which when it catches sight of a wolf, flees to the moun- 
tains to hide itself. Here was a poor lamb escaped from 
the jaws of the wolf, and so terrified that if it come to a 
well, it will plunge in headlong rather than pm’sue its 
way, for it knows not what to do nor what is to become 
of it. And thus David, being terrified, cried out — ^Lord, 
redeem thy servant ! thus indicating that he leaned en- 
tirely on God’s protection and this is what we must do.’ 

These fragments are taken from sermons on the Old 
Testament; it is worth while to hear Calvin also on the 

* Vingtrdevx Sermons, &c. — Twentieth Sermon, pp. 405, 406; 

■ t Jhid. Twenty-second Sermon, pp. 452, 453. 
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■whom, lift but a finger, it is all reversed There may be 
some to day irho will feign that they ore very deront. 
"What a fine sermon I they will say What admirable 
doctnne? And to morrow how will it be with them? 
They will for all this go on moclorig God and uttenng 
taunts ngamst his Word, or if God should send them 
adversity, then they will be fretted with him True, the 
present life is subject to many vicissitudes, to-day we 
may have some sorrow, to morrow we may bo at ease, 
afterwards some sudden trouble may fall upon us, and 
then once more we come right But potwithstandmg 
this succession of changes, men must not bend to every 
wind, but while passmg over the waves of the sea must 
be strong in that righteousness and uprightness which is 
the word of God ' * 

Calvm was struck with that exclusive self love which 
exists in man He beheved, as was said by Pascal, a 
man whose intellect m many respects resembled bis own, 
that ‘ since sm occurred man has lost the first of his loves 
the love for God, and the love for himself being left alone 
in this great soul, capable of an infinite love, this self love 
has extended itself and overflowed into the void left by 
the lo-\o for God, and thus ho has loved himself alone and 
all things for himself, that is to say, infinitely ’ Cainn 
energetically demands of man love to God *If a man, 
says be, ‘ is so sensitive that ho is moved to avenge bim- 
self tho moment bo is wounded, and yet does not trouble 
bimsclf at all when God is msultcd and bis law thrown 
to tho ground, does it not show clearly that ho is alto- 
gether flesbbv yeiv moro^ that bo is brutal (tenant de la 
inde)? It 18 a common cbaractoristic of men, that if 
any wrong is done to them tho^ will bo tbsturbcil aliont 
it to tbo end Let the honor of a man bo (oucIuhI Im 
flics imracdiatolj into a rago, and cares for nothing but 
to proceed against tbo ofiender I^et a roan bo roMicd 
bw anger will bo unappeisnblc Ho is conccmcHl aliont 
• Finyf-dntr 5fnne)U Ac. — Efgbtccnlh Sermon p. 
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his purse, his meadows, his possessions, his houses, which- 
ever it may be, and he will feel that he is wronged. But 
the man who has well regulated affections will not have 
so much concern for his own honor or for his own prop- 
erty as for the justice of God when this is violated. AVe 
ought to be affected by offences committed against God 
rather than by what merely concerns om’selves. There 
are very few who care at all about those offences. And 
if there be some who wall say, “It gi’ieves me that people 
thus sin against God,” and w^ho nevertheless allow them- 
selves to do as much evil or more than others, they show 
plainly that they are mere hypocrites. They persecute 
men rather than hate vice, and they prove that w'hat they 
say is only feigning.’ * 

Calvin in treating of other subjects appears full of 
grace and simplicity. SuiTounded as he was by violent 
enemies, he felt a lively sympathy Width Da^dd when in 
his Psalms he gives utterance to that cry of anguish, 
— ‘ O Lord, how are mine enemies multiplied ! ’ Calvin 
likewise knew what it was to be hated by furious enemies. 

He draws a toucliing picture of teiToi*. It is a graceful 
parable. ‘ I have gone astray like a lost sheep; save thy ser- 
vant / David,’ he says, ‘ was so terrified at his enemies 
because he suffered such great and cruel persecutions. 
He was in the midst of them like a poor hunted lamb, 
which when it catches sight of a wolf, flees to the moun- 
tains to hide itself. Here was a poor lamb escaped from 
the jaws of the wolf, and so terrified that if it come to a 
W'ell, it will plunge in headlong rather than pursue its 
way, for it knows not what to do nor what is to become 
of it. And thus David, being terrified, cried out — ^Lord, 
redeem thy servant ! thus indicating that he leaned en- 
tirely on God’s protection and this is what we must do.’ f 

These fragments are taken from sermons on the Old 
Testament; it is worth while to hear Calvin also on the 

* VingUdeux Sermons, &c. — Twentieth Sermon, pp. i05, 406; 

t Ibid, Twenty-second Sermon, pp. 452, 453. 
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New People suppose that he put forward gloomy doc 
trmes, which shut man out from salvation lustcad of 
leadmg him to it, and that he concerned himself with 
predestination alone This opmion is at once so widely 
diffused and so untrue that it is the indispensable duty 
of the historian in this place to establish the truth. Lot 
us hear him on I Timothy, n , 3, 4, 6 Calvm declares 
that it is the will of God that aU men should be saved. 

‘ The Gospel,’ he says, ‘ is offered to all, and this is the 
means of drawing us to salvation Nevertheless, are all 
benefited by it? Certainly not, as wo see at a glance. 
'When once God s truth has fallen upon our ears, if wo 
are rebels to it, it is for our greater condemnation God, 
therefore, must go further, m order to bnng us to sain 
tion, and must not onij appoint and send men to teach 
us faithfully, but must hiraseU bo master in our hearts, 
mu'<t touih vs to the quicL and draio vs to Tlion, 

adapting himself to our neahness, ho h^ps to us m his 
Word, just as a nurse docs to Iittlo chiltlren If God 
Bpoho according to his majesty, his language u ould bo too 
high and too difficult, wo should bo confounded, and nil 
our senses would bo blinded. For if our eyes cannot 
bear the brightness of the sun, is it possible, I ask yon, 
for OUT minds to comprehend the divino majesty? Wo 
say what every ono secs It xs Qod s mil that uyj shoidd all 
he sated, when ho commands tlmt his Gospel shall bo 
preached Tlio gato of Paradise is opened for us, when 
wo are thus imitcd, and when ho exhorts us to repent- 
ance, ho IS ready to reccivo us as soon as wo como to 
him ’ 

Calvin goes further and rebukes those who by Ihcir 
neglect set hunts to the extent of God s dominion 

‘It is not in Judea alone and in a comer of the cnnntir 
that the grace of God is shed abroad,' ho s.ays, ‘but up 
and down through all the earth It is Go<l« mil tliat 
this grace should bo known to all the world W c onglit, 
therefore, ns far m lies in our power, to seek the iiaJvo- 
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tion of tliose wlio are to-day strangers to tlie faith, and 
endeavor to bring them to the goodness of God. WTiy 
BO? Because Jesus Christ is not the Saviour of three or 
four, but offers himself to all. At the time when he drew 
us to himself were we not enemies? "WHiy are we now 
his childi'en ? It is because he has gathered us to him- 
self. Now, is he not as truly the Saviour of all the world ? 
Jesus Christ did not come to be mediator betAveen two or 
three men, but between God and men; not to reconcile a 
small number of people to God, but to extend his grace 
to the whole world. Since Jesus invites us all to him- 
‘ self, since he is ready to give 'US loving access to his 
Bather, is it not our duty to stretch out our hand to 
those who do not know what this union is in order that 
we may induce them to draw nigh ? God, in the person 
of Jesus Christ, has his arms as it were stretched out to 
welcome to himself those who seemed to be separated 
from him. "We must take care that it be not om’ fault 
that they do not return to the flock. Those who make 
no endeavor to bring back their neighbor into the way of 
salvation diminish the power of God’s empire, as far as 
in them lies, and are willing to set limits to it, so that he 
' may not be Lord over all the world. They obscure the 
virtue of the passion and death of Jesus Christ, and they 
lessen the dignity which was conferred on him by God 
his Bather; to wit, that to-day for his sake the gate of heaven 
is opened, and that God will be favorable to us when we 
come to seek him.’ 

But Calvin asks how are we to bring a soul to God, and 
how are we to come to him ourselves ? 

‘We are but worms of the eartli, and yet we must go 
out of the world and pass beyond the heavens. This, then, 
is impossible unless Jesus Christ appear, unless he stretch 
out his hand and promise to give'us access to the throne 
of God, who in himself cannot but be to us awful and 
terrible, but now is gracious to us in the person of our 
Lord. If when we come before God, we contemplate only 
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his lugh and incompreliensible majesty, exery one of ns 
must Bhrink bacL and even nnsh that the mountains may 
cover and over^vhelm us But when our Lord Jesus comes 
forward and mahes himself our mediator, then there is 
nothing to terrify us, we can come with our heads no 
longer cast down, we can call upon God as our Pathcr, 
in such wise that we may come to him m secret and pour 
out all our griefs in order to be comforted But such a 
glory must be given to Jesus Christ that angels and other 
dignities may be assigned to their own rank, and that Je- 
sus Christ may appear above all and m all things have the 
pre-eminence This dignity must always bo preserved for 
him, m that he shed his blood for us and reconciled us 
with God, dischargmg all our debts. 

‘ In every age the world has deceived itself with trifles 
and trash as means of appeasing God, just as wo might 
try to pacify the auger of a httlo child with toys Christ 
must needs devote himself, at the cost of his passion and 
death, m order to reconcile us {nous appointer) with God 
his rather, so that our sms may no longer bo reckoned 
against us Wo cannot gam favor m tho sight of God 
by ccrcmomcs or paiado, but Chn<^t has given himself a 
ransom for us We have the blood of Jesus Clinst and 
tho sacnfico which ho offered for us of his own body and 
his own life In this hes our confidence, and by this 
means wo arc forgiven ’ * 

Tins, then, is what Calvin says — * The gate of paradise 
IS open to us, tho Lord is wilhng to receive us * 
somo will say, does ho givo up tho doctnno of tho election 
of God, and of tho necessity of the operation of tho II0I3 
Spmt for tho regeneration of man? Certainly noh Cal- 
vin believed, m its full import, this sajfing of tlio Saviour 
— ‘You have not cliosen me, / have chosen you ’ It ha.s 
been acknowlcdgetl by men endowed mth a fiiio luttUcct, 
who at tho same tiroo did not hold tho Clinstian faith, 

• fyrmoaf de J <Wrm nr Us Jij t rrs de s^tni Paul <1 rf d 

TUe, 15CI, ^ 67, Ac. 
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tliat there is an election of God, not only in the sphere 
of grace, hut in that of creation. One of them has said 
— ‘The life of children, who differ so much from each other, 
although they spring from the same stock, and pass through 
a similar course of education, is well adapted to confirm 
the followers of Augustine in their doctrine. Minds are 
not wanting that take offence eveiy time they hear the 
doctrine of grace set forth vnthout disguise. Have these 
same minds ever reflected on that strange fatality which 
stamps us. with a mark distinct and deep from our bii’th 
and our infancy ? If these minds are religious, to what 
doctrine will they have recourse (to explain this) which 
does not resolve itself into the doctrine of grace ? ’ * 
Calvin said to Christians, in conformity with the Scrip- 
tures, that it is God who seeks them and saves them; and 
that this goodwill of God ought to make them rejoice, 
deliver them from fears in the midst of so many perils, and 
render them invincible in the midst of so many snares and 
deadly assaults. But he makes a distinction. There are 
the hidden things of God, which are a mystery, and of 
these he says — ‘Those who enter into the eternal council 
of God thrust themselves into a deadly abyss’ Then there 
are the things which are known, which are seen in man, 
and are plain. ‘Let us contemplate the cause of the con- 
demnation of man in his depraved nature, in which it is 
manifest, rather than search for it in the predestination 
of God, in which it is hidden and altogether incomprehen- 
sible.’ f He is even angry with those who want to know 
‘ things which it is neither lawful nor possible to know 
(predestination). Ignorance,’ says he, ‘ of these things is 
learning, but craving to know them is a kind of madness.’ J 
It is a singular fact that what Calvin indignantly calls a 
madness should afterwards be named Calvinism. The 
reformer sets himself against this craving as a raging 

* Sainte-Beuve, Port-Boyal, iii. p. 403. 

t Institution Chretienne, book m. cb. xxiii. § 8. 

t Ibid. 
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madness, and yet it is of this yery madness that ho is 
nccnsed 

In Calvin there is the theologian, sometimes indeed 
the philosopher, although before all there is the Chns 
tian. He desires that every thing ivhich may do men 
good should be offered to them ‘But inth regard to 
this dispute about predestination,’ he says, * by the in- 
quisitiveness of men it is made perplesmg and even 
perilous They enter mto the sanctuary of divme vns- 
dom, into "which if any one thrusts himself with too much 
audacity, he will get into a labyrinth from which ho will 
find no cut, and in which nothing is possible to him but 
to rush headlong to destruction ’ * "We are not sure that 
Calvin did not allow himself to be drawn a step too far 
into the labyrinth But wo have seen the deep cou'nc- 
tion "With which ho declares that the gale of heaven is 
opened, that the tmll of God ts that his grace should be 
Lnoten to all the icorld This is enough 

Calvin did not, however, hide from himself tho fact that 
a minister of Cod s Word must look forward to many con- 
trathctions and struggles Thus, m hia sermon on tho 
duty of a preacher, it is said to the minister — ‘It is 
thy duty to prepare thy hand betimes, so that no as- 
sanlt should overcome thee. Thou must not retreat nor 
11^ before the foe (que lu placques latoul), but toko vvam- 
mg that henceforth thou must needs fight * f 

Such was Calvm ns a preacher Ho points out tho 
evils which are m man’s heart, but ho proclaims still 
more loudlj tho love and the power of Him who heals 
him lie makes man feel that ho is powerless, hut ho 
breathes into his soul tho power of God IIo casta down, 
but ho also lifts up, and if ho humbles, he is still more in 
earnest m getting men to mu straight to tho mark, in 
entreating them not to go astray in cross-wovs, bnt 

• Itit O rfi nn< ch 21 §1,2. 

t Gi/rln iTaprh pttbh«t eJ bj tbe rTttn{;«lical AUunee of 

Q«oerR fur the thml Jubilee of Hay 27, ICCJ, p. 23. 
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to ‘ get rid of all distractions.’ Forwards 1 forwards! he 
cries to the loiterers, and he shows tlicin the moans of 
advancing. 

Calvin certainly was not naiTow-niinded; and while he 
was before all a member of the Icingdom of God, he 
did not think it his duty to take no interest in the con- 
cerns of nations and of kings. He never forgot his jicr- 
secuted fellow-religionists; and if for their deliverance 
it was needful to appeal to the iiowerful, to the princes, 
of the earth he did so. Is he to bo accused of ha^dng 
therein played the part of a xiolitician? Would it not 
have been a sad blemish on so fair a life to have for- 
gotten his country-men who were cast into jii’isons or 
boimd on the galleys? But Calvin, ha^'ing gained the 
rock on which the tempest could not hai-m him, did not 
cease to direct his attention to such of his brethren as 
were still pelted by the storm and weU-nigh swallowed 
up in the abyss. He prayed; ho cried aloud; he called 
upon those in power to stay the sword which was un- 
sheathed against the righteous; he was able likewise, in 
grave emergencies, from the jiulpit to invite to prayer 
and humiliation, to recall to mind the martyu's of old 
time, to declare that persecutors will have to render an 
account, to show that faith in the Hring God is an im- 
pregnable fortress; to urge those who, having come from 
a distance, had taken refuge at Geneva, to behave them- 
selves holily, and to entreat all Christians, esiiccially the 
weak, to make no blameworthy concessions, but to con- 
tinue steadfast in the purity of the faith. What is there 
in all this incompatible with the evangelical ministry? 
What is there in all this that is not even obligatory and 
that could not fail to be approved of God? No, Calvin 
was neither a Dracon n 9 r a Lycurgus; neither a political 
orator nor a statesman. His x^hlpit was no tribune for 
harangues; his work was not that of a secret chief of 
Protestantism. He was before all things an evangelist, 
a minister of the living God. Far from addressing him- 
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self to the people in general, he laid hold of the individ- 
ual, and on him he made a deeper and more lasting im- 
pression than modem preachers have done with their 
vague discourses 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

CALVrs's ACTIVITT 
(Fxbscast 1512,} 

With Calvin words and deeds went hand m hand If 
he took part in external affairs, wo understand that ho did 
so in the midst of his flock. Ho iins preacher and pas- 
tor, although he is chieflj known ns teacher and reformer 
Apart from Cnlvm, without the institutions of which ho 
was the promoter, the evangehcal reformation, religions 
and moral, would not have been accomplished m Genova. 
We may also add that national mdependenco ond politi 
cal hbertios would not have been mam tamed m this toi^n 
The old Genevese population would have been nnahlo to 
do this Undoubtedly there had been men among this 
small people i\bo bad displayed great energy in repulsing 
the ambitious attempts of the Dukes of Sni oy, m taking 
from the bishops the temporal pmalcges ubicb tliojr bad 
usurped, in restoring civil liberties and in uniting Genova 
to the Swiss cantons. jVll these measures u cro essential 
to the Ileformation, for which a free people uas jndn- 
pcnsablo Wo have already narrated tlieir acbioremenls, 
and wo have been reproached, unjustly, mo think, for hal- 
ing done this at too great length But at the time when 
Calvin appeared in the city of the first Huguenots, moril- 
ity was far from bemg irrcproaclmhlo, religion, stnmly 
disengaged from the forms and errors of Borne, v as with 
the mnjonl> neither por5>oiial nor cvaugcheal, de<p atnl, 
pure, nlal, or active, and civtliralion its<lf was liardlv at 
tt higher level Uicro thou it had reached m oUitr couu- 
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tries. Tlie heroes of inclepciuleiico had need themselves 
of being enlightened bj the light of the Gosj^ol, and of 
being transformed by its fii'O. Their first edneation ivas 
defectivcj and it was necessary to begin it again. Their 
intercom-se •\^*ith all that siUTomided them exerted an in- 
flvienco over them which needed to bo counterbalanced. 
The great advantage of the Eoformation having been, 
in theix* view, their deliverance from the jn'otensions of 
ju-icsts and of princes, it was needful that they should 
learn to recognize in the Gospel the tidings of a higher 
order, of a sixiritnal enfrancliisement., which would deliver 
them fi’om sin and would give them the hberty of the 
chUdi'en of God. Tliey had availed themselves of the ref- 
ormation as a political instrument; tliey must now learn 
to have recourse to it as a religiou.s, moral, and divine 
instrument, capable of maldng them citizens of another 
and more glorious city. I^Iany did this. Calrin’s return 
was not exclusively the work of a party. A jirofoimd 
conviction existed, both in the most influential men and 
in the minds of the people in general, tliat Calrin was 
the man they wanted. The Genevese population w'as 
therefore disposed to accept the institutions which ho 
offered them. But there woi’e nevertheless some secret 
discontents, which were to break out some day, and would 
become for Calvin and for the consistory the occasion of 
frequent and obstinate conflicts. 

The presidency of the consistoiy was not vested in Cal- 
vin, but in one of the S 3 aidics. The reformer knew how 
to keep his own place, and gave due honor to the lay 
magistrate, '\^^lile, however, he was not president of 
this body, it may be trul}’^ said that he was its soul.* 
The consistory met immediatelj’' after its estabhshmeut. 
The report of its sittings did not begin till Thursday, 
February 16, 1612; but nine meetings had previously 
been held. 

Calvin was not a theocrat, as he has been called, tmless 
• Cramer, Exira'its (autograph) des registres du Consisioire, 
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the term bo taken in tbe most spiritual sense A breath 
of eternal life inspired him, he was full of love for souls, 
a practical man in the best sense of the word, Many of 
the characteristics of St Paul reappeared in Calvm 
W’hile, like Paul, he strenuously mamtained the great 
doctrine of grace, he took an interest in the comforts of 
life of those to wliom Ins preaching was addressed, and 
sometimes apphed himself to the humblest details Ho 
w as well informed e^ en on matters which do not seem to 
be in his provinco Por instance, ho made mqiuncs 
after a house for his fnend Do Palais, and offered him 
one with ‘ a garden, a large yard, and a fine view ’ * But 
it was especially in the consistory that he displayed the 
same mterest m small things as m great Con’i ersation, 
dress, food, all were mtercstmg to him He protected 
women against the bad treatment of their husbands, ho 
taught parents and children, masters and servants, their 
mutual duties, and saw that the sick were treated wiUi 
all needful attention At the first sitting of the cousis- 
toiy (rebmarj IG, 1542), Do Pemot, from tlio distnet 
of Gex, who had somewhat the air of those loungers 
{flaneurs), who are found in all parties, related to the 
acntrablo body that ho had been to Mount S lit- vo with 
Glaiidino do Bouloz and some companions, Tlio Gen- 
ovese had before this time begun to enjoy pleasure ei- 
cursiona on this mountain Tins excursion was pcrlmiis 
for Do Pcniot one of those parties of pleasure to which 
some mystery is attached Ho walked with the Goiicvcso 
iimulcn, tlioj chatted and laughed as they came down the 
taaaettxia, itra!, iss 

Us miiral^nt do pliUsir la j>cnto trop bIs^s. 

I7ow, m the mulsl of this gaiety and these pretty tri- 
fling speeches, there was, said l\niot to tlio consistory, 
sotuo talk nlxiut mamage Moreoier, he addtd, wlun 
the% arrived at Collongcs sous-Sakve, Chudmoliad dnink 
• 1. p. 1S9 
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•wiMi him ‘to their marriage, in the jir.csence of credi- 
ble witnesses.’ But Clandino, denied it altogether. She 
di-aiilc, she owned, but agreed to nothing else, because 
she had not the permission of her parents. Tlius, then, 
a dispute abo\it a iiromise made on the mountain and at 
the inn was one of the subjects to which the grave Calvin 
had to give his attention. There were other questions of 
more importance. Domestic disagi’eoments, altercations, 
duels, games of chance, above all licentious conduct, wore 
frequeutl}' brought before the consistory; but suc h cases 
gradually diminished in number. ^S3> 

The consistory had besides much to do with Roman 
Catholicism, which was of too long standing in the epis- 
copal city to be expelled from it at a single stroke. Now, 
hostility to Rome was at this time general. It jDrevailed 
in the mmisters and their friends by reason of their at- 
tachment to the Holy Scriptures, which condemned the 
system of the papacy. It prevailed in the other citizens 
by reason of the conwetion which possessed them that 
Protestantism alone could maintain thcii' independence. 
It influenced the French refugees who, having escaped 
from prison, and from the death to which their brethren 
were still exposed, felt their hearts stirred with indigna- 
tion at the sight of Roman Catholicism, the source of 
these hateful persecutions. Fiu'thei', many persons were 
cited before the consistory on suspicion of being Roman- 
ists. These people were not very courageous; in their 
own chui'ch they were placed imder a regime of fear; 
and a soul that is led by fear is always the weaker. On 
March 30, 1512, Dame Jeanne Peterman appeared before 
the consistory. She was unwilling to abjure her faith, 
but she endeavored to confess it as faintly as possible, 
and even had recom’se to strategem to avoid making an 
avowal of what she believed. She made a weU-tangled 
skein, and endeavored thereby to entangle the members 
of the consistory. They wanted to clear up the matter, 
* Cramer, Exlraits (autograpli) des regisires du Consistoire. 
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and slie tried to darlen it ‘Ton have not received the 
holy supper/ they said to her, ‘and you go to mass, what 
18 your faith?’ ‘I beheve in God/ she said, ‘and wish 
to live in God and holy church I say mj Paler Koster m 
the Eoman tongue, and I beheve just as the church be- 
lieves ’ * What do jou mean by that? * ‘ That I do not 
belie le except just as the church behoves.’ ‘Is there no 
church in this town?’ *I do not know’ 'Are not the 
sacraments of our Lord administered hero ? * * I believe 
in the holy supper, as God said. This is mij body * ‘"WTiy 
are you not content with the supper adm mistered in this 
town, but go elsewhere?' 'I go where I please, our 
Xiord will not come hero m full array, but where his wonl 
18 there is his body He said tiiat tbero would come rav- 
enmg wolves ' After Calvm had given her an admoni- 
tion according to the Word of God, she said that on the 
previous Sunday a German, a very respectable man, asked 
her bow sbo prayed, and that she had rephed, ‘ You do 
not find people hero saying to the Virgin Slarj, Pray 
for us.’ She did not on thw occasion add that she her- 
self invoked her jVs she often said, ‘ I beheve in God/ 
winch deists themselves might liaio said, she was asked, 
‘WTiat then is your faith toward God?' She replied, 
‘The preachers ought to know belter than I do al>out 
God I am not a learned person like yon There is no 
other God for mo but God* She nas pressed more 
doaely ‘In what way will yon take the bolj supper?’ 
‘I do not mean to bo cither on idolater or an lopocnte 
Tlio Virgin "Mary is mj advocate The Virgin ifary is a 
fnend of God, daughter and mother of Jesus Christ I 
do not know about tho church * By this die doubth *>•« 
meant that sho nould not enter into controversy on this 
subject *I do not know/ sho added, ‘v bother the faith 
of others w Tight Our la ly u a ictmian, and I in**! 
la liv^ in Ihf /aith hnfy church ’ Tlnw tho poor woman 
hanlly got ani further than the Vtrytn mid the ehuirh 
This was a long waj It appears that it was tho pre-n- 
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dent-syndic and not Calvin wlio had jn-esscd her, for sho 
ended by saving, ‘ The lord sjnidic is a herclic, and I do 
not -vNish to be one.’ The pastors said to her, ‘ There is 
only one mediator, Jesus Christ; as for the saints, inalo 
or female, let people do as they ■v\nll.’ The consistory 
required that the poor %voman should bo corrected in 
an evangelical manner, in order that she might not go to 
other places to •worship idols ; ‘ that remonstrance should 
be made, and that she should go daily to sermon.’ Again, 
aiqDearing before them on the following Thui’sdaj’, sho 
sj)oke -^'ith more decision. ‘I cannot receive the sup- 
per,’ she said; ‘I have taken it and "will take it olse^n^here, 
until the Lord touch my heart.’ Thereujjon sho •was 
declared to he out of the church. ‘In my time,’ she said; 
‘tlie Jews have been di’iveu out of this town, and a time 
•will come •when the Jews wiU be all over the to'wn.’ If 
the prediction has not been fulfilled •R’ith resx)ect to the 
Jews, those who adhere to the faith of this woman are 
now very numerous there; and, perhaps, this is what at 
bottom she meant to predict.* 

Matters of the same kind as that which we have just 
indicated, and others, such as extravagance in dress, licen- 
tious or irreligious songs, improprieties dming di^vdne ser- 
•vice, usury, frequenting of taverns and gaming houses, f 
drunkenness, debauchei'y, and other like offences were 
frequently brought before the consistory. It had noth- 
ing to do, or only indirectly, with political events, or even 
•with measures for the suppression of the libertine party, 
for this was effected by judicial methods, and the consis- 
tory was not called uj)on to take cognizance of such mat- 
ters. There is not a word about the trial of Servetus in 
1543; the consistory had nothing to do •with that pro- 

* Cramer, Metraiis des registres du Consistoire. 

\ Bonivard liad to appear before the consistory for having one 
evening, at the lodging of Jean Hugonier, "while -waiting for supper, 
played at dice for a quart of wine with Clement Marot. — ^Eoget, 
Peuple de Geneve, ii. p. 29. 
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ceediDg The only allusion that vre find to it does not 
occur till a month after that odious act, jS’ovemher 23, 
1543 On that day a ivomau, accused of frequenting a 
certain house, replied that sho had only been there twice, 
the day after the supper ^and the day the heretic was 
burnt ’ The name of Serve tus is not even mentioned. 
In this circumstance there is, perhaps, a hint for those 
who look upon Calvin as the pnncipal offender in the 
death of the unfortimate Servetus. Assuredly ho was 
blameworthy, and his whole ago with him ♦ 

If the consistory proceeded with seventy against im- 
mornhty and hcentiousness its activity was no less con- 
spicuous m a chantablo direction, and one favorable to 
tho public libortiesLf It did not forget that it was bound 
to protect tho httle ones who were oppressed, and all 
those who were in any misfortune Calvin recalled tho 
Baying of Jesus Chnst about those of his x>coplo who arc 
brought low, and said, ‘If their insignificance giro occa- 
Bion to the world to fall upon them, they ought to know 
that God does not despise them It would ho a thing 
too absurd for a mortal to mako no account of those who 
aro 80 precious m tho sight of God J Tho consistory 
used its influence with tho council on behalf of reforms 
which were for tho advantage of tho people It demand- 
ed a reduction m tho pneo of wheat, improvement of pris- 
on discipline, and restriction of impnsonment for debt 
It censured fathers who were too severo with their thtl- 
dren, and creditors who wero too exacting with Iheir dibt- 
ors. It wa.H Roicro against those who held a monopolr, 
and against forcstallers of fooil It urged raotleration in 
tho citations made before tho consistory, and dcsirinl that 
thej fhould lie confined to scandnlous cases. Sion lia\o 
liocn heard at vnnons p< ncnls, even men of tho humbl<*st 
class, lifting np their voices against Cabin and his consis- 
tory without any suspition that they were insuUing tin if 

• Cramer, Cl>rt4JjL>tri» f IbttL 

1 C*hlaon ifjit xtUL G. 10 
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own friends and benefactors. Was not the suppression 
of drunkenness, of immorality, of gaming-houses, of quar- 
relling, and other evils of the like kind a benefit, and a 
very great benefit to the people ? One who has set forth 
in the most accurate and impartial manner the proceed- 
ings of the consistory has said, ‘We must not, indeed, 
expect absolute impartiality nor abundance of good na- 
ture in the face of the resistance which was offered to 
the consistory; nevertheless, the facts speak, and are all 
in favor of the reformers.’ * 

The reahzation of the plan formed by Calvin, the moral 
and rehgio.us restoration of Geneva, called for great ef- 
forts on his part, and exposed him to much opposition, 
many affi'onts and contemptuous speeches which were 
flung in his teeth. He bore it all without cherishiug re- 
sentment. This man, whose name was familiar through- 
out Christendom, the leader who could cope with Rome, 
the great teacher whose letters kings received with rev- 
erence, when called by a fish-wife, in the presence of his 
colleagues, ‘ a tavern haunter,’ took it with admirable pa- 
tience. Wrongs done against the persons of the pastors 
were treated by the consistory with greater lenity than 
opposition to evangelical doctrine, invocation of the deAul, 
or invocation of the Vii’gin and the saints. Calvin, ad- 
mitting that outward appearance has its value in the 
policy of the world, but holding that it ought not to be 
considered in the spiritual kingdom of Christ, held the 
balance true between a working man and a member of the 
most honorable families. Sons of the latter were more 
than once reprimanded and punished, even though the 
father Avas friendly to the reformation. Hence troubles 
fr’equently arose, although the fathers continued faithful 
to the established order. In the midst of these agita- 
tions Calvin remained calm. He wrote to Myconius, ‘ It 
was in my poAver, when I came here, to triumph over my 
enemies, and to attack at full sail the party which had 
. * Cramer, Extraiis des regislres du Gojisisloire. 
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done me tnrong, but I bare abstained I have also most 
carefuUj avoided all lands of reproach, lest in uttcnn" a 
Tvord, however innocent, I should seem to intend to per- 
secute the one or the other ’ * 

The knowledge which ho gained during his first resi- 
dence at Geneva, and the reflections which had occupied 
his mind dunng the three jears of his exile, had been 
profitable to the reformer, his wisdom and his meekness 
had been ripened by expenence 

Calvin and Viret had resolved to use their utmost ef- 
forts to procure peace, ‘for,’ said the former, *it is neces- 
sary not only that wo abstain from debate, but that wo 
take great poms to put an end to dissension amonff oth- 
ers, removmg every occasion of hatred and rancor * Ho 
was well acquainted with the state of men’s mmds m 
Geneva, and likewise with the sentiments of his col- 
Icagues.'l' ‘There are some of them,’ ho wrote to My- 
conins, * who are no friends of mine, and others who are 
openly hostile, but I take all the pains I can to prevent 
the spmt of discord from creepmg in amongst us Wo 
have in the town n seed of mtcstme discord, but wo stnvo 
by OUT patience and gentleness J to prevent the cburdi 
Buffenug from it Every one knows, by cxpcncnce, tho 
haznano and amiable disposition of Viref § I nto not 
more Bcvoro than he is, at least m this respect Perhaps 
yon Will hardly bclicvo this, but for all tliat it is true I 
value BO highly general peace and a cortlml union that I 
do aiolenco to myself, so that even those who arc opiioscsl 
to us aro obbged to give mo tins pmiso Tins is so wtH 
known that day after tlaj men ho wore prcvmudy my 
n^owed enemies aro becoming my fnends. I conciliate 

• Cdlvin to yfyeonta^, MArch It I *1^11 — *rotfnira «jn«tn »»nt 
insfrno pUi»ti exApttare ro«ilro* ct inTctt la 

t )Uni illam naUenria q^T non b'«i»*nvl,'— 1^7'- »l P- 5"*^ 
t JL il^IaSran* Alrj»'CL.i'r;prf(*aa.— p-S**!. 

J 'Swim ft j«t{ ntii ©fCcImn*.'— xl p JTH. 

§ *Qiiiia I IvtJo liCRxnoq jfl ilt ^ irrtKC*— /‘.d. 
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others by my com’tesy, and in some measure succeed, 
although not on all occasions.’ 

The opponents of Calvin in his own time were not the 
only ones to do justice to him; those libewise whom he 
has had in later times have done the same. ‘ This kindly 
and conciliatory conduct of Calvin after his return,’ one 
of these has said, ‘ is one of the most beautiful pages of 
his history.’ It is impossible not to value this testimony; 
but is it fair to add that it would have been more meri- 
torious if Calvin had had less consciousness of it, and 
that what he wrote to his friends on the subject often 
leaves on the mind of the reader an unpleasant impres- 
sion?* "We must, in the first place, remark that, in at- 
tributing patience and gentleness to himself, Calvin is 
not speaking exclusively of himself. He says tve, which 
includes, at least, Viret.f Next, we must note that he 
was bound to give an accurate account of the state of 
things to the friends who had done every thing to pro- 
mote his return to Geneva. And, lastly, that if Calvin is 
to be condemned for this communication, we shall have 
to condemn likewise (which no one will do) Christians 
more perfect than he was; St. Paul, for instance, who 
said, ‘Be ye followers of me, even as I also am of Christ.’ 

In Calvin gentleness was combined with strength. He 
imderstood the difficulties of his task, and devoted him- 
self to it with great seriousness and indefatigable zeal. 
He had now to set in motion the chariot which he had 
taken so much pains to construct. He had to teach each 
man his duty, to restore the public worship, to attend to 
the young, the poor and the sick, to do the work of peace- 

* ‘Machen dadurcli auf den Leser einen oft geradezu tmangeneli- 
men Eindruck.’ — Kampschulte, JI Galvin, i. p. 390. It is tliis same 
historian who does justice to Calvin as above mentioned; and it may 
be said that the passage in which the sentence occurs makes the most 
agreeable impression of any in his book. 

t ‘ Meine Milde und Geduld,’ Kampschulte makes Calvin say, as if 
he were referring to himself alone. It is no doubt an oversight on 
the part of the historian. 

VOL. VII— 5* 
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maler, of consoler, and of reformer It 'was to liim tint 
recourse was had about every thiog*, sometimes even about 
affairs of the state He had not t'WO consecutive hours, 
he says, free from interruption * You cannot believe,’ ho 
■wrote to Bucer, ‘in what a whirlwind and con fusion I am 
■writing to you In this place I am entangled m such a 
multitude of affairs that I am almost beside mySclf * And 
to Myconius ho said, ‘During tho first month of my mm 
istry I was so overwhelmed ■with painful and distressing 
labors that I was well-nigh exhausted. How difGcult and 
wearisome is the task of reconstructing a fallen building I ’ * 

Calvin consequently felt tho need of assistants who 
would earnest! j co operate with him Ho endeavored to 
retain Viret at Geneva. ‘ ith Viret,’ ho said, * I can bear 
tho burden tolerably well, but if ho is taken from mo I 
shall bo in a more deplorable position than I can say f 
Yirct was, howo-v or, obliged to resume his duties at Lnn 
sanno in July, 1542 Tho Ordinances hod provided that 
there should bo at Geneva five ministers and three coad- 
jutors, tho latter also to bo ministers Now, on his ar- 
rival Calvin had found, in addition to Viret and Bcmanl, 
Henri do le Mare and Aime Clmmpercau, the lost elcctctl 
in 1640 But those ministers were ‘rather an obstacle 
than an aid.' He found them too rough, full of tlicm 
selves, having no zeal and still less knowledge, and, fur- 
Uicr, ill disposed towards himself * I endure them ’ ho 
adds, ‘I behave myself towards them witli kindliness. I 
might have dLsmissod them on mj arrival, but I prcferriHl 
to act ■with moderation ' Hero again, wo find Calvin 
steadily adhenng to a lino of conduct wliicli docs him 
honor Tins same year, 1G12, four now pastors ■wen. 
pomletl for tho church of Geneva I’lcrro Blanrhct, who 
showctl himself apt to teach, Matthias do Otnoston, nho 
aucetsafoUy delivered his first sermon *Tlio fourth *« r 

• To racer Letter of Om J-er T 1511 To Itjconla*. letter of 
SlMcb 11 xL 577 

t Letter to Mjco-'jfn of Aj<nl 17 151J.— Cole 0pp. xL p. 5^1- 
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mon/ wrote Calvin to Viret, ‘surpassed all my expecta- 
tions.’ The other two pastors were Louis Treppereau 
and Phihppe Ozias, surnamed de Ecclesia. Of one of 
these Calvin said ‘that he had given a specimen of his 
ability, such as he had expected from him;’ whether 
good or bad he does not inform us. In 1544 Geneva 
had twelve pastors, but six of them were serving in the 
country churches. The best known of these new min- 
isters was Nicolas des Gallars, seigneur de Saules, near 
Paris, whom Calvin highly esteemed, and who afterwards 
filled an important position in the French reformation, at 
Poissy, at Paris, and at La Rochelle. Some unfrocked 
monks arrived at Geneva, expecting to find there, in ad- 
dition to the hberty of not being Romanists, that of not 
being Christians; but Calvin distrusted people of this 
sort. There were some pastors whom it was necessary to 
dismiss, either because they were indolent in their work, 
or because they were extravagant in then: preaching, or 
because they did not conduct themselves becomingly.* 

In addition to the labors and the anxieties of his pub- 
lic office Calvin had some personal sorrows to bear. 

A heavy trial which fell upon him in the month of June, 
1542, was at the same time a precious seal sent on his 
ministry by God. The first magistrate of the repubhc 
was Ami Porral, one of those citizens who had labored 
, with the utmost earnestness to secure the independence 
of Geneva and its union with Switzerland. He had a cul- 
tivated mind, and had written a book on the history of 
Geneva, for which the Coimcil expressed to him its ac- 
knowledgments.f Among the old Huguenots no one had 
more joyfully received the reformation and the reformer. 
In the spring time he fell ill. No sooner had Calvin 
heard of it than he hastened to his house, in company 

* Oendve ecclesiastiqiie, ou Livre des spectables pasteurs eiprofesseurs, 
p. 6. Calvin to Vii'et, July 1542. — 0pp. xi. p. 420. Viefranfuise de 
Calvin, p. 54. Eoget, Peuple de Gcnhje, ii. pp. 40, 46. 

t Grenus, Fragmenis hisioriques, p. 8. 
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mtli Yiret rxmin danger,’ said tlio first syndic, *tho 
malady from Tvlucli I suffer lias been fatal in my family ’ 
These three excellent men then had a long conversation 
together on various subjects, Porral speaking with as 
much facility ns if his health had been sound His suf* 
fermgs mcreased dunng the two days winch followed, 
but his understanding seemed more lively than forracrl}, 
and his speech more fluent A great number of tbe citi 
zens of Geneva came to see him, and to each of these ho 
gave a senous exhortation, which was no idle babbling, 
but was discreetly adapted to tbe special circumstances 
of cacb mth^aduab Tor three days ho appeared to bo 
recovermg, but on the fourth day his illness increased, 
and danger was immment Nevertheless, the more ho 
suffered m body the more full was his mind of animation 
and life It was ho who had censured Do la More for 
the strange expressions which wo have already noticed 
Bernard had taken tho part of his colleague, and the ro* 
suit was a coolness between tho sj iidic and tho two mm- 
jsters, Porral now sent for them, and a reconciliation 
•was made after ho had seriously admonished them On 
the day which proved to bo his last, Calvm and ^ irct ar- 
rived at his house at nine o'clock m tho morning Tlio 
pious reformer, fcanng Jest ho should fatigue hw fnend if 
ho made a long address, simply sot before tho djing man 
the eroos of Jt^ua C7/jn«/, hia grace and the hope of eitrlad 
xnglife* * I receive tho messenger whom God bciuIs to 
me,* said Porral, ‘and I know tho power of Chnst to 
strengthen tho conscience of true Ijolicicrs.’ Tlion ho 
boro wnlnoss to tho work of tho ministry as a means of 
grace, and to Uio benefits which flow from it, ‘in so lumi- 
nous a manner,’ says Calvin, ‘tlint wo wore Ixitli of ns 
nstonishtHl, and, I might almost sav, in a state of stnpor * 
I’orml Ind cxj)crH need it He sanl m drawing to a close, 

* I declare that I roccivi tho rcmi'-sMin of sujh which you 
annotmeo in tho namo of Jf-<us Chnst, as though an angel 
• CAinn to 1 xt jv 
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from licaven appeared to proclaim it to mo.’ Then ho 
commouded, 'iu a marvollons maiinor, tho iiiiitj* which 
makes ono single body o£ all tho true mombers of tho 
church.’ He was pained at tho recollection of former 
differences, and, turning to several friends who were at 
this moment standing by him, ho implored them to bo of 
one mind with Calvin and Yiret. ‘I have myself,’ said 
ho, ‘been too obstinate in certain matters; but my eyes 
have been opened, and I see now what mischief may come 
of disagi'eemeut.’ Ho afterwards made a confession of his 
faith, short but sincere, serious and clear. Tben, turn- 
ing to Calvin and Yiret, Porral e.xliorted them to perse- 
verance and steadfastness in tho work of tho ministiy. 
He set forth the difficulties which they would encounter. 
One might have called him a prophet unveiling tho future. 
He spoke with admirable wisdom of things which con- 
cerned the public good. ‘ Y’ou must continue to put forth 
youi' utmost efforts,’ ho said to those who surrounded 
him, ‘for the piu'pose of reconcihug Genova with her 
allies.’ The contest vuth Bemc was espcciallj’ dwelt 
upon. ‘Although some blustciang fellows may cry out 
very loudlj’-,’ said he, ‘fear not, and be not discouraged.’ 
After a few more words Calvin jiraj-ed, and then departed 
with Yiret. 

Idelette, informed of Porral’s danger, came in the after- 
noon. ‘ YTiatever may befall,’ the Christian syndic said 
to her, ‘be of good comuge; remember that you did not 
come here by chance, but that you were conducted hither 
by the wonderful council of God, in order that you might 
be of service in the work of the chiu’ch.’ A little while 
after he made a sign that his voice failed him. However, 
he made known that he perfectly recollected the confes- 
sion which he had made, and added that in this faith he 
died. 

Having recovered a little strength, he pronoxmeed with 
faith, but with a feeble voice, the song of Simeon. ‘ Lord,’ 
said he, ‘now lettest thou thy servant depart- in peace. 
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Recording to thy -word, for mmo eyes have seen thy sal- 
vation, which thou hast prepared before the face of all 
people, a hght to hghten the Geutfles, and the glory 
of thy people Israel,’ He added, *I have seen, I hare 
touched with my hand that merciful Eedeemcr who saves 
me ’ * He then lay down to rest, as if to wait for the 
Lord, and after that he spake no more, only showing 
from time to time, bj some sign, that hia spirit was 
present 

At four o’clock, Calvin came with the other three lyn 
dies, Porral s colleagues The dying man made an effort 
to speak to them,- but could not Calvin, affected, began 
to speak himself, ‘ and spoke,’ says ho, ' as well as ho conld, 
Ins friend hstening to him m perfect peice Hardlj haJ 
wo left him, before ho gavo up his pious soul to Jesus 
Christ Ho had been entirely renewed in his mind ’f 

This death clearly shows that Caliun’s work was not 
merely to establish order in tlio church nnd to presenbo 
for all a moral life Ho was tho instrument of slfll greater 
good Porral had found Jesus Christ, perhaps in his lat- 
ter dajB, ho had become a new creature, ho called upon 
God ns his Pathor, ho was m possession of that pcaeo 
which passeth all understanding, and had tho hope of 
olcmal life Calvin was not tho teacher of a scholastic 
theology, bo was tho minister of a living Cliristinnity, and 
nono aro Ins true disciples bnt tlioso in whom Uio Chn-**- 
linn lifo exists, 

Ho sooner had Porral passed away than Calvin was 
threatened with a greater nllliction still Idolct to who 
regarded tho first svndic as her husbands protector 
seems to frnvo fietn tfeepb nfn'ctc<I bj fus death At tie 
beginning of Julv she was ill and prematurely gave birth 
to a chihk Her life was m danger, nnd Calnti fiartal 
that the loss of his friend mi^ht Iw foUowrsl In that of 
the faithful compannn of his lift To Airrt, then n* 

• ‘M U »l manu W'titarf lllu L ’—Crtlr iL p. 

I ‘N >TO I n Tstsx xp'rfla lane Joaxinnu’—ftH 
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Lattsnnne, howToiOj ‘I nin in very great anxiety.’’*' Hut 
God preserved to him this precious helper for some years 
more. 

In the midst of his gilcfs, Calvin had great consola- 
tions. The Clufistian Avorh was prosimring. He was not 
easy to satisfy; and yet, ns early as November, 1511, lie 
wi'oto to Farel — ‘ The people are quite disposed to con- 
form to o\u* wishes. The preaching is well attended, the 
hearers behave well. Mauy things, it is true, have to bo 
set right, both with respect to the undcrslandiug and with 
respect to the affections, but the cure can only bo effected 
by degincs.’ In Jlarch, 1512, ho wrote to Myconius — 
‘IlTiat consoles and refi’e.shcs mo is the fact that we are 
not laboring in vain or without fruit. Fruit, indeed, is 
not so abiindant as wo might desii-c; nevertheless, it is 
not so very rare, and there are tohens of a change for the 
better. A fairer futiu'c shines before us, if only Viret be 
left us.’f 

Thus the action of the reformer, of his friends and of 
the institutions which he had established, xinder the bless- 
ing of God, gradually nwought a change in this Genevese 
poiiulation, so passionate, so full of excitement, and so 
much addicted to pleasure. A real religious life devel- 
oped itself in man}' individuals, and its influence was 
general. Luxury diminished; simplicity, morality, and 
the other vii-tues, which are the fruit of faith, increased. 
There still remained, indeed, some e^dl; enmit}' and dis- 
cord frequently sprung up, sometimes among the peojfle 
in general, sometimes in families; but there was also 
much that was good. Calvin believed ‘ that we ought to 
adopt a way of living so regulated that it should make 
us beloved of all, while at the same time we should be 
prepared to incur hatred for the love of Chifst;’ and 
further ‘that we are bound to take pains to settle the 

* Calvin to Viret, July, 15i2, — 0pp. xi. p. 420. 

t ‘ Et spes in postenim amplius affulgot si mihi reliquatur Viretus. * 
— Calv. 0pp. xi. pp. 322, 377. 
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differeDces Tvlncli exist among others ’ Occupation of this 
sort did not fail him, and ho was frequently successful 
Calvin’s manner of proceeding has been so much misrep- 
resented that it IS necessaiy to give some examples of it 
in order to re-establish the truth TTe shall have brought 
before us at the same time a scene characteristic of the 
period Trangoise, mother of the noble Pierre Tissot, 
treasurer of the republic, was a woman of imtahlo and 
intractable temper Her bad disposition was the occa- 
sion of trouble in the family, and made herself unhappy 
Tlie fact was the more to be regretted because it con- 
cerned a family of high standmg, so that anj dissension 
prev ailmg in it was the worse example It was resolved 
that an attempt should bo made to effect a reconabation 
between the mother, her son, and her daughter in law, 
lioniso 

The tasl was entrusted to Calvin and the syndic Chic- 
caud. They summoned the treasurer before them ‘Tour 
mother,’ they said, ‘ is annoyed with j on and your wife * 
‘I give honor and reverence to my motlicr,’ replied tho 
treasurer, ‘ as God commands.' Tho mother having made 
her appearance m tho hall of tho consistory, Tissot, who 
desired to maintain a decorous and honorable deport- 
ment, approached and saluted her, and wished her 'GckxI 
day’, but sho replied passionately — ‘Keep your “goo<l 
days” to j ourself, and tlio devil fill your bell} witli them!’ 
Tlieronpon Tissot said to tho consistory — ‘I male my 
mother a lar,,cr allownnco than my father fixed for her. 
and it IS rcgnlarl^ paid her If my mother does not hie 
the wheat which I send her I givo her maney to buy 
other I fnmisli her with wine, tho liosl tint is to be 
had Sho has but lateU asictl mo for eight icm for her 
Bcrvanl I paid Uio ai>othecaiy and tho ilnuinaiK tl** 
expenses of her recent illnesi. 3Iy wif during tint lime 
VLsittsl her, but mj inotber n fiw\l to eat tlie »w>tii« 
she pniKiretl for her “W tlh reganl to tav brollter * 
contmuc<l tho treasurt r, *I have used all the means wl tc’i 
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appeared to mo lilccl.v (o bring him back to aii iionorable 
life, but wilbout effect; bo is a pi'olligato.* 

Fraiifoiso wag not slow to reply. ' !My allowance bag 
not been jiaid tbe last yeax', as tbo treasurer alleges. His 
wife never brought mo brolb in my illness, nor did bo 
over give mo any of bis wine, oxceixt two boi^sols-, wbicb I 
cannot di'ink.’ ‘I gave ber good wine,’ said tbo troas- 
ux-or, ‘but sbe inxt it into a vessel not fit to keep it in. 
Mother, ’ said be, tui'uing to ber. ‘I am not tby motbor,’ 
bluntly reixliod Fran^oise. 

Tlio consistory, then, tbrougb the medium of Cnh-in, 
who bad been cbai'ged with tbo duty, addi*essed to them 
remonstrances axid wai'uings (eoaminm’/i’mis). ‘ Lay aside,’ 
said tbo refoi'inci*, ‘all hatred and rancor for all bygone 
time to tbo present day. Live together in true peneo 
and love, as son and mother ought, and let any thing that 
is due to the said Fran9oiso be paid to her.’ ‘ I am ready,' 
said tbe treasurei’, ‘ to paj' her what shall be quite sufii- 
cient for bei‘, tbe utmost that I can, and more than before,’ 
Then, spe.akmg to Fran^oisc, ‘Mercy, motbor, for God’s 
love, and let bj'gones bo bygones.’ ‘But,’ says tbo Reg- 
ister, ‘Fran9oiso woxild do nothing of tbo sort,’ This 
woman seemed to have a heart of flint. Her look, ber 
manner, and ber words showed this. The consistory, 
vexed at ber obstinac}^, requested ber to apjiear again tbo 
following week, asked ber to reflect on tbe business and 
to attend tbe seimons, and directed that fitting remon- 
strance should be made with ber. At this moment, 
whether Calvin’s words made some impression on ber, 
or whether she became conscious of her fault and a bet- 
ter spirit was given ber from on high, or probably from all 
these causes combined, Fran9oiso was softened and af- 
fected. ‘The mountams melted Him wax at tbo pi’escnco 
of tbe Lord.’ ‘ Ah, well,’ she said, ‘ I am going to forgive 
them for tbe love of God and tbe seignory. I forgive 
my son all tbe faults be has committed against me, and I 
forgive also my daugbter-in-law.’ Tbo lattei”, wbo was 
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perfectlj innocent, nnd bad done all that sbe could tor 
Ler mother m-law, then said, ‘I am not the cause of the 
quarrel When my mother was ill I went to be of ser- 
vice to her, as the neighbors know WTien I knew that 
she was m want of any thing I used to give it her It is 
no fault of mine that wo are not all friends with one 
another’ So the matter ended The poor Franfoise 
was particularly sharp, exactmg, and irritable, but at 
the same time open to conczhation The restoration of 
goodwill between parties who were at vananco was, it is 
evident, one of Calvin s duties ‘ While wo preserve peace,’ 
said he, *tho God of peace counts ns as his cluldrcn ** 

The institution of the consistory and the beginning of 
its activitj mark the epoch at which the reformation of 
Geneva maj bo considered to bo accomplished. At tlio 
same time it is the work which is characteristic of Calvin 
To form a people it is not enough to collect a vast n-ssera- 
bly of men, they must bo governed b^ the same sjnnt, 
the same constitution, and the same laws A multitnife 
of soldiers levied m a whole country is not yet an army* 
they must form a single bod^, must bo subjcctwl to the 
same discipline, and must obey tbo samo general Iloro 
are two distinct operations in the first place, the creation 
of the elements, nevt, their organization W c can hardly 
fail to acknowledge that God had given to Luther tlie 
qualifications needed for beginning the work, and (o Cal- 
vin those which wero required for completing it I-ach of 
these undertakings was not only suited to th( ir indtvidaal 
cliaraclers, but was likewise in accordance with thespirv^ 
of the two races of men to which they Ik longed One c f 
these rnces tak(>s an euteqin-o m hand with < nergv, m d 
the other carries it out to iKrfecUmi llicse are tin I’Jr.** 
of tin two leaders, 

Luther Iia»l not I>ceij the onlr man of aeti m althou h 
ho was sucli lu the broadest and liftuit nree|Uti»» 
Wiat he hvl l>een in Gtnnany, ywin^hu# hatl at tie 

• CmsiT, In t ^Irtn ea k'l ' » 
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same time been in German S^Yi(7.crlnml, and Farcl somc- 
■\vbat later in the French districts. Later .still, Knox and 
others 'sverc the same in their respective conntrica. En- 
ergetic men, fearless and blamclc.ss Icnights of the spir- 
itual realm, thej assailed couragcon.'^ly the stronghold of 
the enemy, and made noble conquests. At the sight of 
the deplorable condition to which Homo had reduced 
Christendom, of the licentiousness and the dissensions 
of popes, bishoivs, monlc.s, and council, they had cried 
aloud. This cry had been heard by a gi'cat multitude 
of men, who were sleeping at the time, and it had created 
immense excitement in all Christian lands. Starting out 
of a sleep of several centuric.s, they had rushed to arms 
from all quarters. The wise and the good had laid hold 
of the Bible; but sometimes fanatical peasants had laid 
hold of the scythe. Philosophers had devised erroneous 
systems; and libertines had given themselves up to im- 
moral imaginations. There was a great tumult in Chris- 
tendom and immense confusion. 

Then it was that Cahnn appeared. Calm in the midst 
of violent excitement, strong in the midst of fatal wcalc- 
ness, be did not confine bis attention to tbe little city in 
w'hich he had been twice settled. He went bravely for- 
ward over a bmning soil, the shot hissing right and left 
of him; he stretched out his hand to Chn’steudom. liais- 
ing his eyes to his Chief, who was in heaven, he besought 
his aid; and for the i3nri)ose of influencing men he took 
into his hands the sovereign Word of God. Commander 
of the armies of the Lord, if w^e may so sj^ealc, nothing 
disturbed tbe serenity, tbe security, or the majesty of his 
aspect. Called to introduce order in the midst of great 
confusion, his penetrating glance was tinned to the con- 
flict in which the combatants were engaged hand to hand. 
He distinguished in the crowd who wore friends and who 
were foes. He saw who ought to be repulsed and who 
ought to be encouraged. He understood that ho had to 
contend not only with Eome, w'hich was making open 
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■war on the Gospel, but also ■Rith those perfidious adver- 
saries "who insinuated themselves into the ranks of the 
evangehcals, and under shelter of their colors promnl- 
gated deadly errors, and even overthrew the counsel of 
God from its foundation He did more. Those Tvho 
■uere fighting for the samo cause as himself gaio him 
hardly less trouble It -was necessary to prevent their 
firing madly at one another, to make peace between their 
diMded chiefs, to establish ordei and to promote unity 
Aboie all it was necessary to baffle and repulse with a 
face of brass the craftj and powerful enemy, Jesuitism, 
which was mustenng agamst him all the forces of the 
papacy After the great Luther, the bold Zumghns 
and the indefatigable Farel, there was need of a matt 
who should temper and restrain the minds of men, who 
should demand and got, not the factitiona unity of Borne, 
but the spintnal and true unity of the people of God, 
and uhoso forehead, ‘ns an adamant, harder than llmt’* 
should rcpulao and disperse Borne and her army Tlio 
first three champions whom wo have just named carricit 
the sword, Calvin, humble, poor and of mean appear- 
ance, held in one hand a balance, and in the other a 
sceptre , and if the first three were the heroes of the ref- 
ormation, if Luther was, under God, its great founder, 
Calvin seems to linvo been its lawgiver and its king 
TIio vessel of reform, indeed, had been energetically 
launched by Luther, but there soon appeared on her 
decks from Italy, Spain, France, Oennan}, the Kctlier- 
lands, and Poland, men of acute and ca\ilhiig spirit, of 
restless disposition, who, h} their agitations and their 
dis|mtntiQns, might cause llio ship to capsize, wfnfe at 
the samo tune a well annetl and well ni)iK>jnte<l galley, 
under Homan colors, running at full Bjwe<l witli oars and 
sails struck tlio V(ss<l with its beak-licad. Intending to 
sink her in the deep What errors and what dftni,en» 
were threatening! Bui God delivered the refonastion 
• JEl/i UL 9 
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from ilicm, and no man confrihntccl more io (lii.s dolivcr- 
auco (hail Calvin did. A .slcilftil and (,nistwor(hy ])ilof, 
he saved the shiii. lie had, douhtlcsa, soino formidahlo 
conflicts with those proud spirits; hut (he (ruth won (ho 
day. He provolcod in (he Eomau camp spite and liato 
against himself which have never been quelled. Eut 
evangelical truth has hold its ground, and is at thi.s day 
making the conquest of the world. ‘When a healthful 
wind blows over a sickly land, and drives aw.ay the poison- 
ous exhalations, there will soiuetimc.s be seen, it i.s true, 
after the passage of the wind, some shattered branches 
strown here and (here upon the gi'ound; but the air has 
been punfied and life restored to the jicople. 

It is generally imagined that (ho doctrines of Calvin 
were of an extreme and intolerant character; but, in fact, 
they were moderate, mediating, and conciliatoiy. Ho 
took a position between two extremes, and established 
the truth. Of all the teachers of the reformation, Zwin- 
glius is the one who pushed furthest the doctrine of elec- 
tion; for, in his view, election i.s (ho cause of salvation, 
while faith is nothing more than its sign.* Calvin, in 
opposition to Zwinglius, places the cause of salvation in 
the faith of the heart. He teaches that ‘ the will of man 
must be aroused to seek after the good and to surrender 
itself to it;' and, as we have already seen, lie declares 
that those who ‘to be assured of their election enter into 
the eternal counsel of God plunge info a deadly abyss.’ 
But if Zwinglius was at one extreme, the semi-Polagians, 
some of whom were outside the pale of Homo, were at 
the other, and attributed, to the natimal will an ‘impor- 
tance in the work of salvation which enfeebled the gj-aco 
of God. Cabin oi^poses their erroi’, and says ‘that man 
is not impelled of his own good pleasure t-o seek Je- 
sus Christ until he has been sought by him.’ f And ho 
teaches, as Augustine did, that God begins his woxic in 

• Works of Zwinglius, \t. pp. 310, 427. 

t Insiiiution Chrclicnnc, bool: ii. cb. 3, -L 
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ns, places it in the -vnll of man, and, lil-e a good nder, 
guides it at a proper pace, urges it on n-hen it is too 
backward, holds it back when it is loo eager, and checks 
it if too much given to skirmishing Jfowhere does tho 
mediating character of Calvin appear more distinctly than 
in bis view of tho Lord s Sapper “We have seen this, 
and it IS needless to repeat it Wo refram hkewise from 
giving other instances which forcibly exhibit tho medi- 
ating, moderating, conciliatory character of Calvin * 

If Calvin was everywhere to be found, at least by his 
influence, at the head of the armies which contended 
with Eome, he was also to be found everywhere preach- 
ing the brotherhood and the unity of all ovangehcal Chris- 
tians. He was umted in the doaest friendship with Parcl, 
ministci at Nenchatel, and with Viret, minister at Lau- 
sanne, and he wrote to them, ‘By onr union tho children 
of God are gathered into one flock of Jesus Christ, and 
are even united in his body 'f He soon endeavored 
to draw mto this union, into this body, not only the 
churches of Reformed France, but also those of German 
Switzerland, of Germany, tho Netherlands, England, and 
other countries Tho aim of his hfo and his chief desiro 
was to seo all of them included m one great network of 
umty ‘For this end,’ said ho with heroic cncig^f 
should not shrink from crossing ten seas, if that wore 
needful ’ X Ho succeeded, at least m tho most important 
part of his aim , for if it was not possible to cstabhsh an 
external unity between tlio aanous churches, which was 
not his object, there is at this time an internal, spmlnal 
unity betn ecn all those who loi e Jesus Christ and keep 
his worth 

• W e *ct forth iCTcnil of thefie exAmplca in A dtscoum <kliTf rtd 
September C, 18C1 in the chorch of Et 1 tier GcnerA, at the 
conf rences of the I.Tan{;tIinU MImnee 

t De<lJcat»on of the Commentary on the 1 j Utle of Titna. 
j 'So dopem qoiJeia maiiA al earn rem |igcat*— 

to Crasmer, edit. 1S7&, p. 100 
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In the procession of ilie ages tliero is one epoch which 
reminds us of the moment when the sun rises and pours 
out his rays over the earth to guide men in their goings. 
It is that epoch at which the day-^tar frovx oxi high, Jesus 
Christj the light of the world, appeared, and left behind 
him in his Word a luminary intended to shed light and 
life into the minds of men; but the natimal darlmess of 
man’s heart easily rises aroimd and obsciu*es it, oven if it 
cannot wholly extinguish it. Siuce that time there have 
been other epochs of secondaiy imi)ortance, in which God 
has rekindled the waning light of heavenly doctrine, and 
has restored its pristine brightness for the salvation of 
the world. Of these secondary epochs the Reformation 
is that which has exerted the most powerful and most 
lasting influence in enlightening and in converting men, 
and in' giAung to man and the world a new life and new 
activity. No man had a greater share in this than Gal- 
vin; not, indeed, in the first impulse; that was Luther’s 
alone; but in the happy influence which it has had on 
human society in the two great spheres of spiritual and 
temporal things. To convince ourselves of this, nothing 
more is necessary than to glance at those countries in 
which this influence of the gi-eat reformer prevails, and 
which generally present a contrast to those in which the 
pope has prevailed. We know how many enemies Calvin 
had, and we confess that there were shadows in his life, 
as there are in the hfe of every human being; but avo 
have an immovable conA’iction that the tniths which he 
announced with incomparable purity and force are the 
mightiest remedy for the decay of the individual and the 
nation, and that they alone can communicate to a people 
the light and the life adapted to raise them from their 
weakness and to strengthen their steps in the paths of 
justice, hberty, and moral greatness. 


BOOK XIL 


THE BEFOESIATION AMONG THE SCANHINATIAN 
NATIONS: DENMAKK, SWEDEN, AND NOEWAY. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE AWAKING OP DENMARK. 
tl51S-U25.> 

The Scandinavians, men of the North or Northmen, 
who inhabited the three countries, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway, embraced the Reformation at the some time. 
In each of these lands it had its own roots, but it came 
to them essentially from Germany, the only European 
nation with which their inhabitants had frequent inter- 
course. 

A chief named Odin, whoso history is confused with 
fables, appeared in Europe about the time of the Chris- 
tian era. Mounted on an eight-footed horse, carrjiug a 
lance in his band, and having on his shoulders two raven® 
who served him as messengers, ho advanced at the head 
of a people whom ho led out of the interior of Asia. Hw 
tlescondants were kings of the Goths nnd the Cimbn. 
For himsdf, ho bcc.'imo the god of these nnlions, the 
father of gods, and the object of a senseless nnd t.'U*' 
guinnry worship. 

A Christian man named Anschar, an much given to 
kindness as Odin had been to carnage, as ca]iable of in- 
spiring loTO as the father of Tlior had l>ccn of eteitinjT 
Icrror, was, in tho ninth centurj', tho npoatlo of Scandt- 
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navia. Towards the close of the fourteenth, century the 
three kingdoms were united by the treaty known as the 
Union of Oalmar. 

The Scandinavians endowed, like the Gei’mans, with 
deep affections have an intellect perhaps not so rich as 
theirs, but they possess greater energy. There seemed 
to be little probability that these countries would receive 
the Reformation. The clergy were powerful, and the no- 
bility most commonly followed the leading of the priests ; 
but the people, without any violent action, without any 
abi'upt movements or passionate speeches, were to pro- 
nounce finally and decisively for the truth and for free- 
dom. It was in the hearts of the sons of the soil and 
the dwellers on the sea coasts, that the love of the Gospel 
began to spring up in the sixteenth century. 

The -island of Fionia, situated in the centre of the Da- 
nish States, between the continent of Jutland and the 
island of Zealand, is a green and wooded country, full of 
freshness, radiant with beauty, generally bordered with 
picturesque rocks cut out by the sea, the fiords of which 
run up far into the land. On one of these inlets, to the 
north-east- of the Great Belt, stands the village of Kiert- 
minde. At the end of the fifteenth centm-y there was 
living in this village a j)oor farmer named Tausen, and 
to him was bom, in 1494, a son who was named John. 
The child used to play on the shores of the Great Belt, 
where the first objects that attracted his notice were the 
sea and its vast expanse, the waves running in to break 
upon the shore, the boats of the fishermen, the distant 
ships, the abysses and the storms. His father was poor, 
and John, from an early age, assisted him in his labors; 
he accompanied him to the hop plantations, or leaped 
with him into the fishing-boat, braving the waves. As 
it was customary for every one to make his own gar- 
ments, his furnitui-e and his tools, the boy learnt a little 
of every thing. But there was an intelligence in him which 
seemed to mark him out for a higher calling than that of 
vonvn. —6 
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laborer or fisherman His father and mother often talked 
of this, but they were grieved to think that they were 
unable, on account of their poverty, to give their son a 
hberal education * 

However, the spirit which God gives a child often over- 
comes the greatest obstacles The men who arc self made 
without assistance fiom others are usually those who ex- 
ert the most powerful influence on their contemporancs 
In John Tauson there was a strong bent for study, j" and 
God never wills the end without providing the means. 
At the distance of five or six miles from the village was 
Odensee, an ancient town of which 0dm was the reputed 
foimder, and which at least bore his name, and in tins 
town was a school attached to the cathedral John was 
placed here by Iiis parents, and bemg poor, hko Luther, 
he gamed bis living like him, by smgmg with other bojs 
from door to door before the houses of the ndi folk of 
the towTi He soon became distinguished among the 
scholars, and some years later, one Knud Kud, a holder 
of a fief of the crown, being m want of a tutor, took him 
into his family | 

The office of a teacher did not satisfy the lofty aspira- 
tions of Tausen Theology, which concerns itself with 
God and with the destination of man, appeared to him 
to bo above all the other sciences. Ho had also another 
reason for pajnng attention to it The love for hcavenljr 
good was not jot kindled in his soul, but ho was already 
auxious to hold a good position in tho world. Tbo clergy 
and tlio nobihtj wero tho only mflucntial dosses in Den- 
mark, and, ns Tauson wna not of the noblo class, ho would 
fiun bo at least a pnest There was, m his iicighborliood', 

• QtT&ntpi.<un neo parentnta msticoniin qtnppfl contbUo nrc rtt 
fjmilians Inopli pcmiitterent ot ad Utpramm atnlia apjU««** 
Anlninm (Knlcaius, {iL p. 3^ 

t *ln etadia prcpcnsioneni ab ioCintia Tcbeni^ntem /(*it 

j UrOuiUand. iltnv>na J TbuwnL Mantcr, KIrrhetiyofMe.’i’* 
XUnrmnrJl, t p. 73. 
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at AntwerslcoVj a monastery of the Johannites, one of the 
richest in the kingdom. The prior Eskill, was not only 
a powerful prelate, but also perpetual counsellor of the 
crown. Tausen, impelled by ambition, begged for admis- 
sion into this monastery, and he took his vows there in 
1515. He was at this time twenty-one years of age, the 
same age as Luther when he entered the cloister. The 
Johannites and the Augustines followed the same rule. 
Tausen at once displayed intense eagerness to increase 
his knowledge, and especially to fit himself for joreaching. 
He was a born preacher; he felt himseK destined for pub- 
lic discourse. Aware of its importance in the chui’ch, he 
often exercised himself in preaching. There was jDith in 
his discourses, and the prior, who was delighted to hear 
him, liked to think that this young orator would one day 
make his monastery illustrious. But a future of an alto- 
gether different character was in store for Tausen. He 
had a gift, but this gift was to be of service in raising up 
the church outside the pale of Roman Catholicism. 

The studies to which the young man applied himself 
with a good conscience and without hypocrisy led him 
involuntarOy to the recognition of various errors in the 
Romish doctrine; and his moral sense was at the same 
time offended by the empty babble and the corruption of 
the monks. In a little while other lights in addition to 
those of reading and reflection began to shine upon him. 
A new world, and one which diffused a brightness far and 
wide, was at this time created in Germany. Ships were 
frequently arriving from Lubeck in the ports of Rionia 
and Zealand, bringing strange tidings. The merchants 
who brought in these vessels told of a monk belonging 
to the same rule as Tausen, a man of rare moral purity, 
who was proclaiming with power a living and regenera- 
tive faith. A quickening breath proceeding from Saxony 
in ithis way touched the islands of Scandinavia. It im- 
parted a new impulse to the susceptible, generous, and 
ambitious soul of Tausen. Conscious that he was sur- 
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rounded by darkness be began to long after tboso regions 
of Germanj wbicb appeared to bun to be jllummatcd 
•vntb a bring and divine bgbt He made knovm bis msb 
to the prior, and tbe latter, bebeving that a residence in 
a foreign land wonld make his young fnend mote capable 
of adding reputation to bis order, gave bim tbe permis 
Bion wbicb be asked for, and added that berrould himself 
pay tbe expenses of tbe journey out of the revenues of the 
monastery ‘ You may,’ said be, * attend a university, one 
only being excepted, that of "Whttenberg ’ * Iiouvain Tvas 
recommended to him, a university distinguished for its 
attachment to the Homan doctnno 

Tausen set out m 1517, a year memorable for the be- 
ginning of the Reformation, and betook himself to Iioti- 
vam, cbensbing the hope that some sparks from “Witten 
berg might have fallen there but be found nothing but 
darkness He pined for oir, be could not breathe, and, 
anxions to bo nearer to the town from which the bght 
proceeded, ho went to Cologne But there too, as at Lott 
vain bo found nothing but idle questionings of a barren 
scholasticism Sick of these trifles, these manitics,* ho 
felt a need more and more pressing of a pure doctnno 
and of solid studies The i\orka of Luther which found 
their waj to Cologne were road there with as much c.ager- 
ness ns are the bulletins from a great army dnnng a avar 
Tausen devoured them with the utmost eagerness. Ono 
dnj it the ‘Asterisks’ another it wa.s the ‘Rcsolu 
tions ' a third, the discourse on ’Excommunication,’ and 
then others besides "W hen ho had done reading ho woul 1 
close tlio booh ivith rovcrencc, and think within himself, 
‘Oh ulmt -nould it bo to hear him unsclfr Ho 
drawn by two opposing forces Tlio stnet prohibition 
of his pnor hold him hick, the Imng word of Luther 
WLs calling him bhould ho go or not? His aoitl was 

• A Im t rswptA noLi »tfi i* unlrti — 

n rl •< m 1 t rf^m. IiL j*. 3^6. iluntcr Jti p. 7t, 

t Sa^MTJia «l Infptlinim. — 
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agitated by a violent struggle. Should he choose night- 
or day? Is it not written in the Scriptures that a man 
must be ready to sell all that he has that he may buy the 
truth? He no longer hesitated; and, disregarding the 
rash promise which he had made, he left the banks of the 
Rhine, in 1519, and betook himself to Wittenberg. He 
heard Luther, he heard Melanchthon; he was at Witten- 
berg at the time of the appearance of the ‘ Appeal to the 
German Nobility; ’ he was there when Luther burnt the 
pope’s bulls, and when the reformer set out for Worms 
to make his appearance before Charles V. The young 
Scandinavian, finding in the Gospel the truth and the 
peace which he had been so earnestly seeking, embraced 
with all his heart the cause of the Reformation. In Octo- 
ber, 1521, he q^uitted Saxony and returned to his monas- 
tery, determined to diffuse in his native land the light 
which he had fotmd at Wittenberg.* 

Four years had elapsed since his departure, and there 
was a new state of things in Denmark. Luther’s writ- 
ings had reached Copenhagen, and had been read there 
with avidity. Above all, Tausen found in his own coun- 
try two men who seemed to be called to prepare the 
work of the Reformation. One of these men was Raul 
Elise, a native of Holland,f prior of a Carmelite monas- 
tery recently foimded, the members of which were in gen- 
eral enhghtened men who had some degree of sympathy 
with Luther. The other was a young nobleman, not in- 
tended for theology, named Peter Petit of Rosefontaine. 
He had already seen and heard Luther and Melanchthon 
before TaUsen; and on his return to Copenhagen in 1519 
he had determined to avail himself of aU his family and 
social relations to influence other minds and gain them 
to the side of reform. The most important of the per- 

* Gerdesius, Annales Beformaiionis, iii. p. 356. Manter, iii. p. 
74. 

t Oli varus, Hist de Vita P. Elice carmel. — Gerdesius, Ann., iii. p. 
329. 
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sons whom he persuaded to favor the Gospel was the 
King of Denmark himself* 

This prince, Christian II , who succeeded to the tlirono 
in 1513, at the age of thirty ti\ o, as sovereign of tbo three 
Scindmavian kingdoms, was a man of extraordinatj char- 
acter Endowed wuth a penetrating glance, ho distinctly 
recognized the defects of the constitution of his realm 
and the errors of his age, and ho was capable of apply- 
ing a remedy to them with a firm and bold hand To 
lessen the oppressive power of the nobility and the 
clergy, to raise the condition of the townsmen and the 
peasantry, were the objects of his reign But it mnst 
be confessed that self mterest was tho mamspnng of 
this enterprise A friend to knowledge, to tho saenccs, 
to agriculture, commerce, and industry, he ncverthclc'^s 
took after his barbarian ancestors Ho was cruel, and 
would go headlong to estrcmities AVhilo still a yontb, 
the extraordmary bodily exercises to wbich ho devoted 
himself alarmed his masters, and his nightly prictices, 
his excesses of every kind, were tho talk among all classes. 
At a later time his swiftness of procodoro and his faenUy 
of command in war were admirable, and no less so id 
peace his power to secure obedience MTion tho health 
of lus father began to fail, ho gave proof of a power of 
attention to affurs of govomment of which no one had 
thought him capable But tbia man of tho North alwaifl 
retained tho fierce temper of a savage, nor did ho ever 
Icam to subdue tho enl dispositions which actuated liim 
In hi3 fits of nolenco ho had no regard for age, for vir 
tue, or for greatness, and at the vciy time that lie wa-* 
contending against the despotism of castes, ho was luci 
self tho greatest dc-spot of aU.f 

• Gam'^t, De Prln Parm 1 Oifrfontarn, Hr tr»s calletl In 

of I illo vrlifch snw cotiTtrtel Into /t f iLo cans* 

by srbkb bo is best known. —Cifnk»5«'*. wlnn., ilL p 3ii 

t 8<s> tl « documents rolle^tinl by Gram, Onx Aoay cf s 

Andimt /ort\n/le P^i>rP>fi!lort. ilallft, Ilut dn /Xjarmrtrl, ttmi. hi 
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Christian II., perceiving that in order to increase the 
power of the Scandinavian kingdom it was necessary to 
form great alhances, sought and obtained the hand of 
Isabella, sister of the Emperor Charles V. The princess, 
then fifteen years of age, arrived at Copenhagen in Au- 
gust, 1518, bringing with her a dower of 300,000 florins. 
The honors which she received on her entry into the 
capital were too much for her strength. While a bishop 
was delivering before her an intenninable discourse, she 
turned pale, tottered', and fainted away, the first of her 
ladies in waiting catching her in her arms. The king 
showed great respect for her; but in the midst of royal 
fetes and pomp, a sharp thorn of sorrow pierced the soul 
of the daughter of the Caesars. 

During a residence at Bergen, in Norway, of which 
kingdom he had been viceroy, Christian had made the 
acquaintance of a young and beautiful Dutchwoman, 
named Dyveke, whose mother Sigbrit kept a hostelry. 
The prince conceived a violent passion for the giil, and 
thenceforth lived with her. She died in 1517; but her 
mother, a proud, tyrannical, and angry woman, who had 
a great mastery over other minds and who was compe- 
tent even to give prudent counsel in afiairs of state, re- 
tained the favor of the prince after her daughter’s death. 
He had more consideration for her than for any one else; 
and when the king was at her house the greatest lords 
and most esteemed ministers were compelled to wait be- 
fore her door, exposed to rain or snow, till the time came 
for them to be admitted. The cold policy of which she 
made avowal, led this fierce prince into grave errors and 
terrible deeds.* 

A commissioner of the pope, named Arcimbold, having, 
in 1517, obtained from the king by dint of much flattery 
a license for the sale of indulgences to the peoples of the 
North, had set out his wares in front of the principal 

• Suaningius, Christianus 11. Mallet, Hist, du Danemark, vol. iii. 
Eaumor, GeschicMe JEhiropas, ii. p. 100. 
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clmrclies the authority of our Lord Jesus Christ,* 
eaid he, ‘and of our holy father the pope, I absolve you 
from all the sms which you hare committed however 
enormous they may be, and I restore you to the punty 
and the mnocence which you possessed at the time of 
your baptism, m order that at your death the gates of 
heaven may bo opened to you,’* The papal comims- 
Bioner, not satisfied with Hying hold of the money of the 
lang’s subjects, was anxious also to gam the favor of the 
king He managed the matter so craftily that ho suc- 
ceeded. Christian disclosed to him his projects and the 
most hidden secrets of his goiemment, m the hope that 
either the legate or the pope himself would favor his 
designs 

The king, indeed, soon found himself in grave difficul- 
ties Sweden violated the umon of Calmar and dcclarwl 
itself independent of Denmark, and Troll, the archbishop 
of Dpsala, for endeavoring to uphold the Danish suze- 
rainty, was imprisoned by the Swedes The pope was 
angry and camo to Uio help of Christian by lajmg the 
country under an interdict At tho same time tho king 
defeated tho Swedes It is not our business to enter into 
tho details of this struggle, wo must limit ourselves to 
tho narration of tho frightful enmo by which this prmco 
scaled his iriumpli. 

In November, 1G20, Christian IT , tho conqueror of hw 
subjects, was to bo crowned at Stockholm Tlio insur- 
rection m Sweden had greatly imtntcd him, his pnde 
had been exasperated by it, and tho vnolcnt excitement 
of hxs temper had not been nlhyetl IIo was bent on a 
signal and cnicl act of vengeance, but ho (lissernblc<l his 
vvrith and let no ono know lus sclictiio Tho prelates 
nobles, councillors, niul other notables of Sweden, on 
being inviltd to the ctn-inony, jicrccind that tho corona* 
tion would bo performed with veiy remarknblo solemnity 
Tho creatures of tho king said that it was to be temM' 

• rontoppIJAD, took rL ch 3 Mant<r tlf jv 
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the great square and -were going to be put to death there 
la a little Trlule the square was strewn with the dead 
bodies of the most distinguished nobles and prelates of 
Sweden * 

There seemed to be little chance of such a hmg ever 
being a favorer of the Reformation Nevertheless, the en- 
terprise undertiiken by Luther, and the changes in states 
which resulted from it, struck him and excited his inter- 
est He thought that a rehgious reform would restnet the 
power of the bishops, that the senate would ho weakened 
by their exclusion from it, and that the crown demesnes 
would bo the richer. At the same time his powerful un 
derstanding was impressed with the errors of Romo and 
tho imposing truth of the Gospel 

Nephew by the mother s side of tho elector Trodenck 
of Saxony, the king took an interest in a religious move- 
ment wluch had tho sanction of that illustrions pnnee 
This strange man imagined that without sopamting from 
Romo ho could introduce into his own country the evan- 
gchcal doctrmes Ho determmed to trust to tho popo to 
nd him of tho most powerful of his subjects, and to Lu- 
ther to instruct tho rest Ho therefore wrote to his undo 
and begged him to send some teacher competent to puri- 
fy rehgion, which was corrupted bj tlio gross indolence 
of tho priests f Tlie elector forwarded this request to 
tho theologians of ‘Wittenberg, who nominated jrnrtin 
Reinhard, a master of arts, from tbo dioccso o/'Wurzburgf 
on tho recommendation, as it npjicars, of Carlstadt 

Rcinliard, \iho scorns to have somcwliat resembled Csrl 
stadt in lua unsteady and rcstlesa temper, nmvctl ot Co- 
penhagen in December, 1G20 J Tho king assigned him tho 

• [On llionnthor snmnawnpt nj pws iLiinote •* 

/rom the tloonnents ' Tbu intcntiuQ n&a not came4 out Tl.* 

ar« wantmfj rrmR,] 

t ba»dn^Ias Im I! Oenlfilc*, ^Ins. liL p. 3t2. 

♦ ’Fx jat-jj prineJj n vocatu* I u<* »enit —Main «Utl o d 
tha Faculty of TLeolc^ of Cop<Dfca^en. 
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cluircli o£ St. Nicholas to preach in. The inhabitants of 
Copenhagen, eager to bccomo acquainted -with the new 
doctxine, flocked in crowds to the church. But the ora- 
tor spoke German, and liis hearers knew nothing but 
Banish. He a^jpealcd therefore to Pi’ofcssor Eliao, who 
agreed to translate his discourses. IMnstcr Jlartiu, vexed 
at finding that he was not understood, tried to make up 
for what was wanting by loudness of voice and frequent 
and Anolent gestures.^' The astonished hearers under- 
stood nothing, but wonderingly followed with their eyes 
those hurried movements of the arms, the hands, the 
head, and the whole body. The priests who were cast- 
ing about for some means of damaging tlie foreigner, 
caught at this circumstance, began to mock this ridic- 
ulous gesticulation, and stirred iip the people against 
the German orator. Consequently, when he entered the 
church, he was received with sarcasm, unth grimace.s, and 
almost with hootings.f The clergy resolved to do even 
more. There was at Copenhagen a fellow notorious for 
his cleverness in mimicking in an amusing way any bod3"’s 
air and actions and speech. The canons of St. Mary pre- 
vailed on him by a large reward, and engaged him regu- 
larly to attend the preaching of Martin Eeinhard, to stud}’- 
his gestures, the expression of his features, and the into- 
nations of his voice. In a short time this fellow succeeded 
in imitating the accent, the voice, the gestures of Eein- 
hard. Henceforth the builesque mimic became an indis- 
pensable guest at all banquets. He used to ajiiDear on 
these occasions in a costume like that of the doctor; grave 
salutations were made to him, and he was called Master 
Marlin. He delivered the most high-flown speeches on 
the most profane topics, and accompanied them with ges- 
tures so successful that, on seeing and hearing the cari- 
catm’e, you seemed to see and hear the master of arts 

• Scultetus, Hist Litt. B^orm. i. p. 33. 

t ‘Ut ludibrio sannisque exceptus fuerit. — Gerdesius, Ann., iii. 
p. 343. 
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lumself * He threw out hxs arms nght and left, upward 
and downward, and filled the air with the pierang or 
prolonged tones of the orator At table, they gorged 
him with meats and wine, in order to male him more 
extravagant stilL Ho was taken from quarter to qnar 
ter, and from street to street, and repeated everywhero 
his comic representations. It was the time of the Car- 
nival, when nothing was cared for but bufibonerj, and 
the people responded to the declamations of the mimic 
by great bursts of laughter ‘This was done,’ adds the 
chronicle, * for the purpose of extinguishing the hght of 
the Gospel which God himself had kindled ’ 

This was not enough for the pnesta, they must gel a 
stop put to sermons which, in spite of their strange de- 
hvery, contained mnch truth A beginnmg was made 
by depriving Eeinbard of his mterpreter The bishops 
of Eoschild and Aarhnus offered to Hluo a canonry at 
Odensec. The latter, wishing for nothing better than to 
make his escape from a business which was becoming 
ridiculous, accepted it. The people called him Ihe trca/A- 
crcocL Eeznhard, thus coni2>e]Ic<l to relinquish 

preaching, maintained m Latin some theses on the doc- 
trines of the Reformation Eliro, at the instigation of 
the bishop of Aarhnus, completely changctl sides and at- 
tacked the messenger of IMclanchthon and Luther f At 
the same time, the University required that tho writings 
of the reformers should bo proscribed Tho king had 
certainly not been happy at his game, Wlion the awak- 
emng of a people is in question, it is not for royal chan- 
ceries to undertake it Tliere is a head of tho clmrch, 
Jesus Chnst, to whom this work belongs, and ho had 

• ‘OmnlbQS conTmLi ft syrapMin allif! has do rfbtn I^Ti»IraU 
n lIvobwiHP connonM 1 al nit, Jta nt Martlnum Jjwnro 
fiMft iKTRoasam,’ — Huitfol 1 Oroa. J>tn. IL p, 1152. 
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claosen for it tlie son of a peasant of Kiertniincle and 
other men like him. 

The king, however, was in no humor to tolerate the 
opposition of bishops whose influence he had set hi m-' 
self to destroy. He profited by the lesson he had re- 
ceived. Finding that Reinhard was not the man that 
he wanted, the king sent him back to Saxony, requiring 
him to take an invitation from himself to the great re- 
former, whose position in Germany, Christian thought, 
the edict of the diet of Worms must have made unten- 
able. If Luther could not come, said the king, he must 
send Carlstadt. 

The first of these calls was unacceptable, and the se- 
cond was unfortunate. 

Eeinhard, who reached Wittenberg at the beginning 
of March, did not fail to push himself into notice. He 
related to Luther what had taken place at Copenhagen, 
or at least such portions of the story as were favorable 
to himself and to his cause. It gave great joy to the 
reformer. * The king of Denmark,’ he wrote to Spalatin 
(March 7), ‘has forbidden the university to condemn my 
wiitings and is sharply pressing the papists.’ * Luther 
did not accept the king’s offer. His place was at Wit- 
tenberg. Would not removing him from Germany be 
taking him from Europe and from the work for which he 
had been chosen? At the most, he thought that if in 
some dark hour the danger resulting from the edict of 
Worms became too urgent, Denmark might be an asy- 
lum for him. As for the turbulent Carlstadt, he was 
quite ready, and the adventure pleased him. He took 
his passports and set out. 

While awaiting the arrival of the Wittenberg doctors, 
Christian, a prince at once civilized and savage, a mur- 
derer and a lover of literature, a despot, a tyrant, and 

* ‘Eex Danise etiam persequitur Papistas, mandate date tmi- 
versitati sues ne mea damnaxent.’ — ^Luther, Epp. i. p, 570. (De 
"Wette.) 
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neTcrtheless the author of laws really hberal, pubhshod 
a code which did him great credit He felt the necessity 
of refonnmg the clergy, he wished to imbue the ecclesias 
tics with patriarchal morahty, and to suppress the feudal 
and often corrupt morality which characterized them A 
third part of the land belonged to them, and they were 
incessantly trying to add to their possessions All the 
bishops had strong castles and a body of guards m at- 
tendance on their persons The archbishop of Lund was 
usually accompanied by a hundred and thirty hmghls, 
and the other prelates had almost as many The ling 
forbade that more than twenty mounted guards should 
escort the archbishop, and that the bishops should not 
have moro than twelve or fourteen domestics.* Then, 
coming to moral order, Christian said — *Ho prelate or 
pnest may acquire any lands unless he follow the doctnno 
of Sh Paul (1 Tim ui ), unless ho take a wifo and hvo 
like his ancestors m the holy state of marriage ' By mp- 
pressmg cehbacy, the king not only put an end to great 
licentiousness, but ho gave the death-blow to the Itomish 
hierarchy 

This law IS the moro remarkable because it prcccde<l 
by four years the declaration of Luther against ccl 
ibacy Another ordinance displayed the wasdom, and 
wo might almost say tho humanity of the king The 
bishops had approjinatcd tho right of wreck, so that 
whenever a ship foundered, their men took possession 
of all articles which tho sea cast up on the shore, and 
sometimes put tho ship wreck e<l men to deatli, lest they 
should reclaim Ihoir property Tho king withdrew Ihii 
right from them Tho bishops complained *I will allow 
nothing,’ saul tho king, ‘wliiclt is contmry to tho Hw of 
Gml ns It 13 written m tho Holy Scriptures.* *They 
contain no law about waifs and wrecks,’ said a bwhoj» 
fibarjily ‘Wliat tben,* replied Chnstian, *is the mtan' 

• ‘Arckltfpldcopom vero yl,und juTrne< ca» 

pwcQOAatur *— Oerd«Jti*, Ai^n. iiL jv 3t7 
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ing of tlie sixth, and eiglitli commandments — “Thou shalt 
not HU,” “ Thou shalt not steal ” ? ’ * 

At this crisis, Carlstadt arrived in Denmark. He was 
not the man that was wanted. A lover of innovation, 
and rash in his proceedings, he had by no means the 
moderation essential for reformers. He was honorably 
received, and a grand banquet was given him. At table, 
he was thi'own off his guard, he talked a good deal and 
got excited, and when heated with the feast he violently 
attacked the doctrine of transubstantiation.f This' out- 
burst against the fundamental doctrine of Eoman Cathol- 
icism gave offence even to some of the friends of reform. 
The bishops took advantage of it. ‘The master,’ they 
said, ‘is no better than the disciple (Eeinhard).’ The 
imprudent colleague of Luther was pohtely sent back to 
Wittenberg. 

The king, who was at this time absent from Copen- 
hagen, was however no stranger to the disgrace of this 
imprudent and noisy Wittenberg doctor. Christian had 
gone into the Netherlands, to meet his brother-in-law 
Charles the Fifth, for the purpose of treating with him 
of important matters. He easily changed his mind, as 
passionate men generally do ; and amidst the splendor 
of the imperial court, he yielded to the influence of the 
new atmosphere which surrounded him. He wished the 
emperor to concede to him, as king of Denmark, the right 
of conferring the duchy of Holstein as a fief. The court 
bishops, on their side, implored Charles to make the 
expulsion of the Lutheran doctors the price of this fa- 
vor. Christian, aware of all that he had to fear from the 
Pope, from Sweden, and even from a great number of 
the Danes, was anxious to conciliate the emperor that he 
might be able to face aU his enemies. He therefore com- 
plied with the requh’ements of Charles. Carlstadt, as we 

* Sclilegel, GeschicMe der oldemb. Kdnige in Ddnemarifc, i. p. 107. 
Munter, EirchengescliicMe, iii. p. 48. 

t Suaningixis, Cliristianus IT. 
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have Been, was sent away from DenmorL, and Bernhard 
never returned. 

For the reformation of Denmark Danes were required. 
Soon after the departure of Carlstadt, Tausen requested 
permission to teach at the university of Copenhagen and 
he did actually lecture there on theology * But no roan 
could then carry a bright lamp without attempts being 
made to extinguish iL The teachmg of the son of the 
peasant of Fioma aroused opposition, the professor wis 
recalled by his prior, and remamed for two years m his 
convent Time was thus given him in his retirement to 
meditate, and while he i\as strengthenmg himself m the 
faith great events were about to preparo the way for tho 
Keformation 

Tho concessions which Cbnstian made to tho enemies 
of the ovangelical doctrines did not brmg him any ndnn 
tago A violent storm at once broke out on all sides 
against the pnneo and threatened to overthrow hum 
Sweden revolted against him Duke Frederick, his tin 
do, angry that his nephew wanted to make Holstein a 
fief of Denmark, entered into an alliance with tho power 
ful city of Lubeck to Cgbt against him Tlio prelates 
also, and tho nobles of Denmark, seeing that Christian 
was bent upon ruining them, formed a resolution to get 
nd of him Tho bhnd docility with which Chnstnn fol 
lowed tho counsels of Sigbnt provoked tho grandees of 
tho kingdom 2so thing a as done except by tlio adneo 
of tins TV Oman of very low ongiii Tlio king confcm'<l 
bene fits only on her favontos, and oven iwhtical negt^ 
tiatious wore dLscussed in her presence and left m h<'i' 
hands 

The pndo, tho t>Tannj, and tho pi-ssions of this ot 1 
sorcerf^s — for such was slio ealletl—es cited the mdg 
nation of all classes of society Tlio people thcin^dte^ 

• MeniisO riptojie^tln 

£iralLUl« I rof •'wloneta. -.r«^n, Ui •‘t 

(2t OertlftitU, ^nn., tiL p>. 3.A 
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were hostile to her, and many amon" the middle classes 
were on her account hostile to the Icing. 

The prelates and the barons resolved to have recour.so 
to extreme measures. They addressed to Christisin (Jan- 
uary 20, 1523) a letter by which they rcvolccd the powers 
with which he had been invested on the day of his corona- 
tion. At the same time, they oAcred the crown of Den- 
mark to the duke of Holstein.^- By those meastires the 
monai'ch was thrown into a state of unparalleled pei'idox- 
ity. All, however, was not lost. Ho might recall the 
trooi^s which he had in Sweden; he might then appeal to 
the Danish people, among whom ho still had many par- 
tisans, and might maintain himself in Copenhagen until 
his allic-s, either the Icing of England or hislu’other-in-law 
the emperor, should come to his aid. But the blow which 
had fallen upon him was altogether unexpected. He lost 
his pi’cseuce of mind; his coui’ago, his pride and his ener- 
gies were cnished. Tliis terrible despot g.avo way and 
humbled himself. Instead of oflcring resistance to the 
States of the kingdom, he thi-cw himself at their feet and 
pledged himself thenceforth to govern according to their 
advice. He was willing to do any tiling to give them sat- 
isfaction. He promised to have masses said for the souls 
of those whom he had unjustly put to death; ho under- 
took even to make a pilgrimage to Borne. But the nobility 
and the priests were inexorable; and the pope to whom 
he appealed for helj) turned a deaf ear to him. Then 
Christian lost his head; one might have thought that a 
waterspout had fallen and thrown him to the gi-ound. 
He caused a score of ships to be fitted out; hastily col- 
lected the crown jewels, his gold, his archives, and every 
thing which he most highly valued, and prepared for 
flight with the queen, his children, the archbishop of 
Limd, and a few faithful attendants. His gi’eatest anx- 
iety was to find means of talcing Sigbrit along with him. 

At all cost he was determined not to part with his adviser; 

% 

* Munter, JEHrchengeschichte, p. 79. Mallet, iii. p. 420. 
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and tbo batred Tvlncli the people boro fo tins Troman 
was so great that if she had been seen she would Iuto 
been tom to pieces. Christian therefore had one of bis 
chests made ready, and in this the old woman was laid 
The chest was carefully closed, and the unhappy crealnro 
was thus earned on board like a piece of luggage On 
the 14th April, 1523, the king weighed anchor, but no 
sooner had he put to sea than his fleet was scattered b> 
a storm * 

Christian nevertheless succeeded in reachmg tlio Kclh 
crlands, and ho hastened immediately to the emperor to 
implore his aid Nor did ho confine himself to soliciting 
this pnnee, but appbed to all the powers and conjured 
them to come forward to assist him Charles the Fifth 
agreed to write to Duke Frcdenck, but his letters re- 
mained without effect. At the same time ho refused to 
furnish the king with the troops wluch ho asked for TIio 
unfortunate monarch now appealed to Henry "Sin, I'bo 
made him magnificent promises, but kept none of Ibcni 
Clinstian in bis distress betook himself to Ins brother in 
law, tho elector of Brandenburg, and next to his uncle 
the elector of Saxony jVa their efforts of mediation all 
came to nothing, Chnstian assembled a sranll army and 
avith it advanced into Holstein But ho had no rnonpy 
to paj Ins men, and consequently tho greater part of 
them deserted him, and tbo rest dcmandeil their par 
with threats. Under cover of night the unliappj jnreo 
took flight f 

Christian, deserted bj men, appeared now to turn to 
the Gospel Ho liccamo one of the hearers of Lull i r , 
and told over^ one that ho had never heanl tho tni*h 
preached in sucli a fishion, and that tlienceforth wdh 

• Slantfr hlrcKtryj'^ehlMt Ijl jv 62- lUamvr U. p ItU- *• 
Hi. p 69' 

t Iu»niTj^r / tn>pn* JL p. Kl 

j lutlteroia coBf5otia*it<'n Rt'lt,’- *^9 
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God’s help, ho would hear his trial more patienily.’*^ 
Must we heheve that these declarations were mere h}*- 
pocrisy ? May we not rather s\ipposo that iu the soul of 
Christian there were two naUures; the one full of rude- 
ness and violence, the other snscoplible of x^ons fool- 
ing; and that ho xJassod easily from one to another? 
His heart, opened hy adversity, ai^pcars at this time to 
have received with joy the truths of the Gosxjcl. "When 
the elector of Brandenburg endeavored to x^orsuadc bini 
to return to the Homan doctrine, ho roxdied — ‘Rather 
lose forever my three kingdoms than abandon the faith 
and the cause of Luther.’ But in speaking thus Chris- 
tian was deceiving himself. Selfishness was the basis of 
his character, and he was always ready to do honor to 
the poi3e when he saw an}' hope of the x^ontiff’s aid in 
reinstating him on the throne, j* 

There were in his own family more faithful witnesses 
to the truth. His sister, the wife of the elector of Bran- 
denburg, was devoted to the Go.spcl, and being perse- 
CTited by her husband was compelled to take refuge in 
Saxony. Christian’s wife. Queen Isabella, herself a sister 
of Charles the Hifth, having gone to Numberg for the 
purpose of asking in behalf of her husband the assistance 
of her brother Herdinand, received in that town the com- 
munion at the hands of the evangelical Osiander. When 
the archduke heard of it, he said to her veiy angrily that 
he no longer owned her as his sister. ‘ Even if you dis- 
own me,’ bravely rephed the sister of Charles the Fifth, 
‘I win not on that account diso'wn the Word of God.’ 
This princess died in the following year (1526), in the 
Netherlands, professing to the last a purely evangelical 
faith. J She partook of the body and the blood of Christ, 
according to the institution of the Saviour, although the 

* Munter, Kirchengeschichie, iii. p. 84. 

t Spalatin, Leben Friedrichs des Weisen, p. 137. 

I ‘ Magna fide excessit acceptaccBna Domini.’ — Lutlier, Opp.ii.p. 
93. (De Wette.) 
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gnmcleca who were about her put forth all their efrorii 
to get her to accept the ntes of the papacy This Chns 
tian decision of character in a sister of the emperor, m a 
country in which the papal system in its stnetest shape 
prevailed, greatly troubled her connections and appcaml 
to them a monstrous thing The impenal family could 
not possibly allow it to be thought that one of its mem- 
bers had died a heretic. When the qneen had lost all con- 
sciousness, a pnest by order of Ins snjienors approachol 
her and administered to her extreme unction, just as ho 
might have done to a corpse. Every body understood 
that this procoodmg, so grave in appearance, was a mere 
piece of mimicry The faith of the dying qneen a as ct- 
ctywhero knon n and gladdened the fncuds of the Gospel 
* Christ,’ said Luther, ‘uislicd for once to hare a queen 
in Ilea^ en ’ ♦ Isabella was not the Last 

Nevertheless, the triumph of the prdalical and aristo- 
cratic party in Denmark seemed to ensure the final nun 
of the evangelical cause No one doubted that tlio abuses 
of the papacy and of feudalism would bo confirmed for 
tbo future But there is a pouor which watches over tie 
destinies of tbo Christian religion, and vihicli when tin 
appears to bo bnned m the depth of the abysses bnofjs 
it forth again with glory God lifts up what men cast 
down 
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tlie queen Dorotliea, •^’ife of Christian I., felt a ^Yarm pre- 
dilection, had not the genius of his nephew Christian II, 
He was destitute of the intelligence which embraced at 
once so many objects, the swift and accurate glance, and 
the indefatigable actmty which distinguished tliat strange 
monarch. Frederick had a tranquil soul, a prudent and 
moderate temper, a serenity and liveliness which charmed 
his mother and his connections, but which were not qual- 
ifications sufficient for a king. Now, if ho did not pos- 
sess the good qualities of his nephew, he was at the same 
time without his cruelty or his violence; or at least he 
showed these only towards that unforttmate prince. The 
queen Dorothea had a passionate longing to give a throne 
to her favorite son, and urged her husband to assign to 
him Holstein and Schleswig. Christian yielded to her 
wishes and gave the sorereignty of these duchies to her 
second son, then of the age of eleven. He did this only 
by word of mouth, having left no will.^' The inhabitants 
of these provinces were satisfied, preferring a sovereign 
of their own to dependence on the king of the three north- 
ern realms. 

It was otherwise with King John. As he was unwill- 
ing to renounce these provinces, he resolved to get his 
brother to enter the Church. He therefore sent him to 
study at Cologne and procured him a canonry in that 
town. But Frederick was not inclined for this. The 
barrenness of the scholastic theology disgusted him and 
the Reformation attracted him. Instigated by the queen, 
his mother, he quitted Cologne, renouncing his canonry, 
his office, his prebend, his breviary, and his easy life. He 
preferred a crown, even with its toils and weariness, and 
demanded of his brother, the king, his portion of the 
duchies, which, said he, ought at least to be divided be- 
tween them. The king consented. Frederick settled in 
Holstein and ruled his subjects in peace. He held inter- 
course with some disciples of Luther, took an interest in 

* ScHegel, Geschiclite des Oldeviburgischen Siammes, i. p. 53. 
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tbeir evangelical labors, and gave them permission to dif- 
fuse tbe doctrine of the Keformation among tlic Cimbn * 

His brother being dead, and his nephew Christian hav- 
ing succeeded to the three Scandinavian kingdoms, the 
peaceful rredenck found himself oilled to higher desti- 
nies His gentleness was as widely k*nowu ns his neph- 
ew’s violence Could the Danes 6nd a better king? 

At the time of Christian’s misfortunes, the bishops of 
Jutland, as we have stated, actually offered the crown to 
rredcncL, The Council of the Kingdom did the same 
and declared that if ho rejected it they would mvito a 
foreign pnnee The duke, at this time fifty-two years of 
age, foresaw the aniicties and the struggles to winch he 
was about to evposo himself Nevertheless, the kingdoms 
of his father were offered to him, and ho could not bear 
tbo tbougbt of seeing them pass to another dynasty. 
Ho therefore accepted the crown Some portions of tho 
kingdom, and particularly Copenhagen, remomed m tho 
power of tho former king 

No sooner had rredenck received tho crown than ho 
tasted tho bitterness of tho golden cup which hod jtist 
been offered him Tlio pnests and tho nohlcs required 
of him tho mnmtcnanco and even the enlargement of tho 
pnvilcges of which Christian had intended to depnvo 
them rredenck had to promise * that ho would never 
permit n heretje, whether a dwciplo of Luther or not, to 
preach or teach secretly or publicly doctnnes contrary to 
the God of heaven or to tho Roman Cliurch,' and to odd 
’that if nnj were found in his kingdom ho would depnvo 
them of lifo and goods,’ f Tins was hank rrnlonck 
inclined to tho OTangelical doctnnes, and ho know that 
many of his subjects did tho same Should ho forbid 
them? Rut the crown was onU to Ik* had at this pnee 

• 'Ut i!>ctnai jv? L«th<ri diwJpalrt Cm- 

t romn AnimU lostilUntTjf HJ Oor tf-iJa**, fil S-'J. 
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Henry IV. i^aid clearer for Paris; lie abandoned bis 
creed and professed biinself a. Homan Catholic. Proder- 
ick meant to beej) his faith; it is even possible that, full 
of confidence in the x’O^’er of truth, ho hoped to see 
it, in spite of the bishops, win the victory. However this 
might be, he confined himseK, when wilting to the Pope, 
to a brief announcement of his accession, without making 
any promise. Clement YII., offended at this silence, re- 
minded him of the promise which he had made at the 
time of his election, adding a grain of flattery to his ex- 
hortations. ‘I am well acquainted,’ he said, 'with that 
royal virtue of which you gave proof by avowing your 
resolution to persecute with fii'e and sword the heresy of 
Luther.’ * This was a thoroughly papal speech. 

Frederick felt the difficult}'- of his ]iosition ; and after 
a thorough investigation he came to a decision in favor 
of religious hberty. Must we sup^iose that he repented 
of the engagement which he had made ? Did he believe 
that if a man has taken an oath to commit a crime (per- 
secution assuredly would have been one), it is a sin to 
fulfil it? "We cannot tell. Naturally circumsjiect and re- 
flective, Frederick would require time to pass from the 
first doubts excited in him by the Bomish doctiunes to a 
firm belief in evangelical truth. 

He could not all at once throw off convictions which 
were dear to him and accept contrary opinions. Behev- 
ing, however, that it was no business of his to regulate 
matters of faith, he determined to hold the balance even, 
and in his capacity of king to lean neither to one side nor 
to the other. There were some points of resemblance be- 
tween this prince and Fredeiick the "Wise, Elector of Sax- 
ony, who, though he did not immediately declare for the 
Beformation, allowed full liberty to Luther’s teaching. 
Christian’s -uncle felt himself free to keep the promises 

* ‘ Proprise -virtutis vestrre memores qua Lutlieranam liEBresin ferro 
et gladio persequendam semper duxistis.’ — Eaynaldi, Ann. 1525, No. 
29. Munter, Kirchengeschichie, iii. p. 115. 
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•wluch lio h'ld mide to tlie nobles, and ho thexeby xvon 
their hkmg Ho did not depnve tho clergy of their pomp 
or their vrealth, and vnth respect to tho reformers and 
their disciples, instead of persecuting them with fire and 
Bword as tbo Pope required him to do, ho let them alone, 
and did them neither good nor harm If tho Reforma- 
tion was to bo established in Denmark, it would ho so 
not by the power of tho king, but by tho power of God 
and of the people Tho state woutd not interfere Frcd- 
cnek as king, moreover, thus continued what ho had be- 
gun os duke 

Before Frederick was seated on tho throuo of Denmark, 
the Reformation had begun in tbo duchies * Husum, a 
town situated on the coast of tho North Sea, at a dis 
tance of six or seven leagues from Schlcsmg, had seen 
this hght anso which was afterwards to make glad bo 
many souls m these lands Tho chapter of Husum was 
dependent on tho cathedral church of Schleswig, m which 
twentj-four vicars discharged tho functions of tho idle 
or absent prebendaries. One of them, Herrmann Tnsl, 
awakened by tho earhest sound of tho Reformation, had 
Boired tho Biblo and read tho works of Luther, and alwnt 
1520 he publicly professed tbo InitU wluch ho had dis- 
coaered Ho gamed over ono of his colleagues One of 
tho pnncipal men of tbo tovm, a learned man and tho 
son of a natural daughter of Duke Frcdcnck, took Tasl 
under his protection, and assigned him a room in bts 
oivn house m which ho might set forth tho nehes which 
ho had iliscoi orc<k Olio niimlicr of his hearers incrcasctl 
to such an extent that, in 1G2J, Iio was ohhgid to hoM 
Ins meetings in tho ojwn air, in tho ceinoter) He med 
to take his stand under a hmo tree, and begin liy Mivie/» 
Luther H ps.dm /’uie ft and there, on that Ci 1 1 

of thi dead, he proclaimed tlie wonL of the Vm of 00*1- 
Man) of Ihos* who had licard them had nart uod the nrw' 
life Tasl did not long con*lno huii'M If to preailung tl e 
• Muster, lii jt £71 
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GosxduI at Hxisiim, but began to ^^sit tbe country dis- 
tricts, the towns and villages, dillusing tbe knowlcdgo 
of tbe Saviour in all tbe country roxind. ]\Iany of tbe 
townsmen and tbe nobles bebeved. Tbe old bisbop of 
Scblcs^Tig, a tolerant man, and acquainted witb tbe views 
of Frederick, winked at tbe jirogi'ess of evangelical doc- 
trine. Frederick, as soon as be became king, promul- 
gated an edict by wbicb religioiis liberty was formally 
establisbed for tbe two opposing parties. Oflering due 
homage to tbe sovereignty of God in matters of tbe soul, 
be suppressed in its presence bis own kingly autbority. 
‘Let no one,’ said be, ‘do any injury to bis neighbor in 
bis estate, bis honor, or bis body, on account either of 
papist or Lutheran doctrine; but let every oire act witb 
respect to religion as bis own conscience dictates and in 
such a manner that be may be able to give a good ac- 
coirnt to Almighty God.’* 

One work there was, however, essential to tbe progi'ess 
of tbe Gospel, wbicb tbe Danish clergy would not have 
allowed to be done. This was tbe translation and print- 
ing of tbe Holy Scriptures in tbe vulgar tongue. If 
Frederick bad sanctioned it, be wordd have violated bis 
neutrabty. How to overcome this difficulty ? It was got 
over in a surprising way. It was Frederick’s opponent, 
bis terrible and rmfortunate nephew, formerly tbe ally of 
tbe Pope, who accomplished this work, or at least who 
caused it to be done by those about him. Alicbelsen, 
the burgomaster of Malmoe, bad followed tbe king in 
bis disgrace, leaving behind him bis wife, bis daughter, 
and bis property. Tbe latter was confiscated. Christian 
H., who, since be beard Luther, was fub of zeal for evan- 
gebcal doctrine, and perhaps also saw that it was tbe 
most powerful weapon for tbe humiliation of bis enemy, 
tbe Roman hierarchy, urged tbe ex-burgomaster, who 
bad become bis private secretary, to complete and to 
publish tbe Danish translation of tbe New Testament 

* Munter, Eirchengeschichte, iii. p. 565. 
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whicli was already begun Tbo translators bad tnado 
use of tbe Tnlgato and of the translations of Hrasimis 
and Luther Luther’s, especially, had been followed by 
Michel«en in the translation of tho apostolical epistles, 
with which ho was entrusted This Danish translation 
was printed at Lcipng in small quarto, m 1521, under 
the sanction and with the assistance of Chnstivn, and it 
was sent into Denmark from one of tho ports of tlio Neth- 
erlands, probably from Antwerp wbcnco bkcwiso Tjn- 
dalc 8 English translation had gono forth There wore 
three prefaces, two of them were translated from Luther, 
and tho third was written by ^Iichclsen 

In tins preface the ex burgomaster did not spare the 
pnests. The famous jilacaials published in Franco, in 
15T1, were not more severe HricIioLsen believed that in 
order to make knowu tbo Gospel of Christ it was ncces 
sary to destroy the power of tho elergj ’These blas- 
phemers,’ ho Slid, ‘bv publishing tbcir anti-clmslian 
bulls and thoir ecclesiastical laws, hnvo obscured tho 
Holv Scriptures, and blinded tbo simple flock of Christ 
With lying bps and hearts callous to tbo imscnes of 
others, tbcj have so preadicd to tbo people their useless 
verbiage that wo liavo been unablo to leam an^ thing 
except what tlicir pretended sanctity deigned to tcU ns 
But now God, in lus unbcarcliablo grace, has taken pitj 
on our wretchedness, wul has 1>egim to reieal to lus pto- 
jdo his hoU woni so that, as he had foretold by one of 
bis prophets, their errors, their pcrfidi, and their tvr- 
nnnv shall lie known to all the world ’ * At the same 
luno AtichelKen crhortetl the Danes to make iiso of tlnir 
n„htB mid libcrtj m drawing at tho very fountain hi id 
of the tnith 

It was a strange thing to see the two nial kin,'i» lioth 

• Miol tvtt II»n n • no Mk 
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favoring the Reformation, tbe bad man by bis activity, 
tbe good by his neutrality. 

The Danish clergy perceived the blow which was struck 
at them, and they endeavored to evade and to return it. 
They could no longer resort to force, for the liberal prin- 
ciples of Erederick were opposed to it. A man was there- 
fore sought who could maintam the contest by speech and 
by writing. Such a man they thought they had found in 
Paul Eliie. No one in Denmark was better acquainted 
with the Reformation than he was; he had for some time 
gone with it, and aftei-wai’ds had abandoned it and been 
rewarded by the favor of the bishops. He was summoned 
from Jutland, where he then was, to Zealand; and he 
began at once to act and to preach against the "Witten- 
berg doctiine. But people remembered his antecedents 
and they had no confidence in him. Instead, therefore, 
of attacking the friends of the Holy Scriptm’es, he was 
obliged to defend himself.* 

If it was a happy circumstance for the Reformation 
that tbe king remained neutral between the two rehgious 
parties, it was still much to be wished that he should 
attain to more decision in his faith and in his personal 
profession of the Gospel. A domestic event occurred to 
set him free from all fear and all embarrassment. His 
eldest son, named Christian hke the last king, was a 
young man full of ardor, intelligence, activity and en- 
ergy. Two or three years before, his father wishing him 
to see Germany, to reside at a foreign court, and to be- 
come better acquainted with the men and the movements 
of Euroi)e, sent him (in 1520) to his uncle the elector of 
.Brandenbui’g, appointing for his governor John Rantzau, 
a man distinguished for his knowledge and his extensive 
travels. ~ Unfortunately the elector was one of the most 
violent adversaries of Luther. It might well be feared 
that the young prince would catch the ah, the temper, 
and the tone of this com’t, filled as it was with prejudice 
* Olivarii Vita Pauli MioB, p. 169, Munter, iii. p. 142. 
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against the Kcformation. The Tcry reverse hajjpcnccL 
The severity of the elector and the blind hatred which 
the pnnee and his courtiers bore to the Keformation 
galled the young dnkc. In the following year his undo 
took him with him to W^onns, fanc^ung that the condem- 
nation of the heretic by the emperor and the diet would 
make a powerful impression on the young man. But 
when Luther spoke and courageously declared that ho 
was ready to die rather than renounce his faith, Chris- 
tian’s heart beat high and lus enthusiastic soul was won 
to the cause which had such noble diampions. This cause 
became still dearer to him when his undo the elector 
joined with the bishops in demanding the violation of the 
saffc-cowdwet to liuthcx. His astonwlnnewt and in- 
dignation were at tlicir height. Raiitxan himself, who 
had seen the court of Home, and who in tho coioto of 
hLs travels had continual opportunities of making him- 
self intimately acquainted with tho corruption of the 
Church, was completely won over to tho cause which was 
vanquished at H'orms In this tomi Chnstun formed 
an acquamtanco with a joimg man, Peter Svavc, who 
was fttudiing at Wittenberg, and who hy his oun desire 
had accompanied Luther to the Diet, and was full of love 
for tho Gospel Clinstian obtained leave from his father 
to attach him to lus person, and gave him his entire tsin- 
fidcncc As Soon as he retumtHl to Holstein Christian de* 
dared himsilf opuily for the Refomialion. Tlio warmth 
of lus connelions, the elnqurnco of lus futh, his decision 
of ehirurter, and llio simplicity and nffiluhty of his mn«- 
lurs, which won him all hearts, rxcrtM a wliohsoine In- 
fluence on tho Ling At tlie H-iino tunc, tho pnidforc, 
exiMirune**, and ^n^ud Liiowhd„'0 of Jtantraii ga^o the 
imrnireh coutuhnee ut tho work of which his son’s 
cnior slmwid hmi««lf a zt alotis partis ui * 

CojH'nlm {cn was still in tho hands of (iiriiilian IT ; and 
lifnrj’ (»;oC was in command th<re, awaiting the »ma.s>r 
• MaQ*<r. Ill i j U/i, 5 
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necessary to enable bini to hold Ins ground. Fj'odericlc 
sent his son to Zealand to press the surrender of the 
l)lace; and he himself Avent to Nyborg, in tlio island of 
Fionia. Gjoe, finding that further resistance was use- 
less, offered to capitulate. It was agreed that Copenha- 
gen should bo given up to King Frederick on tbo Gth 
February (1524), and that the garrison should withdraw 
to any place which it might choose. The young dulce 
Christian signed these articles in the name of the king 
his father, and had the good nows immcdiatelj'- commu- 
nicated to him. Ten days after the surrender of the cap- 
ital, on the 16th February, the Idug made his entry, to 
the great joy of the inhabitants, who Avere Aveai'ied Avitli 
an eight months’ siege. Frederick, AAuthout making any 
attack on the dominant Chm-ch, at once avoAved frankly 
and fearlessly the evangelical faith. One man of high 
standing, the councillor of the kingdom, Magnus Gjoe, 
had embraced the Eeformation, and OA-cn had a minister 
in his own house. The king went to the modest meeting 
wliich was held there and received the Lord’s Supper in 
both lands. He dispensed AA'ith all the trh'ial practices 
imposed by Home; and the nobles of Holstein who formed 
part of his suite and many Danish lords folloAved his ex- 
ample. The clergy daj’^ by day lost the respect which 
they had enjoyed; and a large number of persons de- 
serted the confessional, sought pardon of God alone, and 
ceased from their evil Avays.* 

The Danes had been as much offended as the Gennans 
by the quackery of indulgences. They had opened their 
eyes and condemned this traffic and the rehgion which 
carried it on ; but they had remained silent. This silence, 
however, was not that of indifference. There was per- 
haps in these northern nations more slowness than in 
those of the south; but they made up for this defect by 
greater reflectiveness, deeper convictions and stronger 

* Mallet, Sistoire de DanemarJc, iv. p. 27. Mtintor, lUrchen- 
geschicte, iii., p. 169. GerdesiuB, Ann. iii. p. 360. 
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cliaractcrs. Indignant that the conrt of Homo should 
looh on them ns a cro^vd of people bom bhnd, doomed 
hj their rcry nature to perpetual darlness, thej n-cro cro 
long to awnhe and proclaim their liberation 

It was Tausen who gave the signal for tins awakening 
Ho was all tins time m tho monastoiy of jlntiverskow 
His piety and his virtnes diffused light there in tho midst 
of the darkness of the age, but most of tbo monks, ear- 
ned away by their vices and their hatred of the Go‘«iiel, 
endeavored to extinguish it In a am ho songhttolcad 
them to tho truth by kindly speech and by patient set- 
ting forth of the Gospek He tried to catch them sepa- 
rately, to open to them flio errors of the Itomish religion 
and to show them how far thoj were removed from tho 
May of salvation * Tlicso representations Mcre very nn- 
nelcomo to the monks. Tansen resolved to avail himself 
of the approaching festival of Easter solomnlj to call his 
lionrors to tho faith, cien nt the nsk of an explosion Ho 
obtaincKl Icaio of the prmco to preach on Good Enday, 
starch t25 1524 Tho young Johannito entered the pul- 
pit, dctcrminctl to utter on this occasion all his thonpht 
without any reserve prompted bj worldly prudence Ho 
pomtetl out to Ins hearers that man is powerlcsq, (hat 
Ills good works ami protended satisfactions are |>oTcrty 
itself Ho set forth tho ments of Chnst and nil the 
greatness of thw myster^l , he urgerl them to coude/ni) 
tho depraved and profane lifo which thtv had hitherto 
lived and to corno to Chnst who would eorcr them with 
his righteousness. Tlio Mow was Rtniek 

Tins preaching gave rise to grt at excitement, nnd lie 
audit nro were scandalized l>\ a doctrine which nj jK-are 1 
to them cntmly new AU tho monks, his suivrii*' 
bhndid by pajnl s«j>crslitiott, fliou, ht onlv of hotr i r 

• Q-iii t na » YcrkwlTwiiU Jr*<-ieranl ta<'r» -»r 1 »«■* 
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get rid of sucli a heretic.* The prior had hardly pa- 
tience to wait for the end. He was indignant that a 
young man to whom he had shown so much kindness 
had the audacity publicly to profess the doctrines of the 
reformer; and he saw with alarm his convent falling un- 
der suspicion of Lutheranism. He determined therefore 
to get rid of such a dangerous guest. He summoned 
Tausen into his presence, and after censuring him for 
his fault told him that he was very desirous of not in- 
flicting on him a penalty too severe, and would therefore 
confine himself to sending him to the second house of 
the order, at Viborg, which he could enter under the 
surveillance of the provost Peter Jansen, until he had 
retrieved his errors. Tausen set out for his place of 
exile. 

Viborg, a very old town, is situated in the north of Jut- 
land. The cHmate of the district is more inclement, the 
winds colder and more violent, the people more coarse 
and ignorant. The fiords with which the son of the peas- 
ant of Kiertminde had been familiar were there of larger 
extent, sometimes separated from the sea merely by a 
low line of sand, which in a storm seemed as if it must be 
swept away by the rush of the .waters. But the young 
man had to encounter something ruder than the severe 
climate. According to the rules he was to be confined 
as a heretic in a prison the gates of which would never 
be opened. The prior of the monastery, however, when 
his prisoner arrived, was touched at seeing, instead of the 
terrible heretic that he looked for, a young man, gentle, 
intelligent, and amiable. His heart was won and he al- 
lowed him a good deal of liberty, particularly that of as- 
sociating with the other monks. Could Tausen be silent ? 
He knew well that if he spoke he would bring on himself 
fresh persecution. But how could he give up the hope of 
doing good to those about him ? He remembered what 

* ‘Occsscatos pontificia superstitione superiores totos in se ar- 
marei’ — Ibid, and Dan. DiU., i. p, 5. 
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Iiutlier used to say, ‘ When the apples ar<> npe tboj mast 
be gathered, if Tve delay they apoil Th^ great point is 
to seize the opportunity ' In tempore veni quod ebt om~ 
mum. pnmttm It seemed to Tartsen ns if he Avere still 
reading those words which the good Wittenberg doctor 
had written in chalk over his fireplace — * Who lets shp 
an hour lets shp a day ’ * 

Tausen therefore resolved not to lose a moment, and 
he resumed m the cloisters of Yiborg the work which 
he had been doing in the cloisters of Antwerskow Ho 
openly avoided there the doctrine of free salvation, of 
justification by grace The astonished friars at first vig- 
orously opposed the new comer Frequent discussions 
took place, and that monasteiy of the Kortb, in which 
for so long a time a dead calm had prevailed, was agitated 
with great waves white with foam, like the sea on whoso 
shores it stands The prior at first shut his eyes He 
hoped that Tausen would be brought hack by himself 
and his monks to the doctnne of the church, hut ho was 
mistaken Many of the monks were unsettled, and agita- 
tion was begmning m the town One of the fnars, whoso 
name was Tceger, had his heart touched by the doctnno 
of Christ, and opening his mind privately to Tausen 
begged him to instruct him in the whole truth Tlio 
two friends, taking great precautions and carefully con- 
cealing themselves from their superiors, spent togotlicr 
many blessed hours m meditation on the Scriptures of 
God But no long time elapsed before persecution broke 
outf 

Hor n aa it onlj m theau ternnhi and. aohlory regions 
that it was m preparation The higher clergy began to 
discover that the non trail ty of Frederick was ns danger- 
ous ns the violcnco of Clinstian TIio now king was to 
bo crowned in his capital m the mouth of August, 1521, 
and the council of the kingdom was to assemble heforo- 

• Lolher, Opp xni (tVaJeh) von dcr p. 2378 ct wvj 
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band. This was the moment chosen by the prelates for 
settling that Denmark should remain faithful to the pope. 
Not one of the ecclesiastical members was missing at the 
convocation. Not only aU the bishops, but many other 
dignitaries besides, mitred abbots, provosts and others, 
arrived at Copenhagen. The bishop of this town, Lago 
IJrne, who was grieved to see around him the altars of 
Borne more and more forsaken, and masses for the dead 
and the money which the priests got by them daily fall- 
ing ojBf, pointed out to his colleagues that the opinions 
of Luther were fast gaining ground, that not only did 
the revenue of churchmen suffer thereby, but that their 
respect and authority even among the common people 
were undermined, and that these novel doctrines would 
ere long spread from the capital all over the kingdom. 
Thirty-six lords, members of the Council, were present 
on the occasion. They assembled on the 28th June, the 
eve of the festival of the Apostles Peter and Paul. ‘The 
bishops,’ said the terrified partisans of the papacy, ‘must 
oppose the Lutheran heresy with greater earnestness than 
they have done; whosoever teaches it must be punished 
by imprisonment or other inflictions (they had even pro- 
posed death) ; the dangerous writings which come in every 
day from Antwerp and other places must be proscribed: 
and there must be no kind of innovation until the coun- 
cil convoked by the pope decide on the matter.’ These 
resolutions were adopted by the members of the council, 
both lay and ecclesiastical; and the consequence was that 
the prohibited books were sought after and read with 
more eagerness than before. 

What will the king do? Will he oppose or confirm 
these resolutions ? He left the council free. But on the 
day fixed for his coronation, he arrived at Copenhagen 
accompanied by an evangelical minister who was aiDpoint- 
ed to discharge in his household the duties of chaplain. 
The spectacle of this humble pastor making his appear- 
ance in the midst of the royal pomp shocked the world- 
voL. vn — 7* 
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lings and sorely ofifencled the bishops "When they saw 
the pnnce thus pubhcly reserving to himsolf, simply but 
decidedly, the free practice of evangehcal religion, they 
were afraid that it would be no easy matter to deprive 
the people of the same freedom Thej did not dare how- 
ever to resist the bing The archbishop elect of Lund 
not having yet received consecration, Gustavus Troll, 
archbishop of Upsala, presided at the ceremony of con 
seeration The proceedings having been gone through 
without any disturbance, the bishops, discontented and 
restless, returned to their dioceses, lesolved to do all 
they could to check what they called the progress of 
the mischief, and persecution on the part of the dergy 
was set down m the order of the day throughout the 
kingdom * 

It was impossible that Tausen should escape The 
bishop of Viborg, George Prus, was determined to ex- 
tirpate the Reformation The young reformer was ap- 
prehended, tried, and sentenced to imprisonment Ho 
was confined in the underground part of a tower in the 
town, a doleful abode to which a little air and daylight 
found access only through an opening contrived m tho 
lower part of the building Of this air hole, which sns- 
tamed the life of the poor prisoner, he was to avail him- 
self to give life to others, and thus alleviate tho misery of 
his captivity Those persons, at least, who were begin- 
ning to love the Gospel, filled with compassion for his 
misfortune, furtively approached tho aperture, which 
seems to have looked on an isolated piece of waste 
ground. They called to him in low tones, he answered 
these friendly voices, and the conversations of tho dela- 
tors began ngam at the foot of tho isolated tower Some 
of tho burgesses of tho town, who had taken a liking to 
tho Gospel, having heard of these secluded conferences, 
crept likewise noiselessly and secretly to tlio foot of the 

• ScWefjcl GtsehlelJe dcs OlJenburglschtn Sl^mmes 1 r ttS. 
Montcr, iu. p. 101 
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tower. The pious Johannite approached the aperture and 
joyfully proclaimed the Gospel to this modest audience. 
A prisoner, in distress, deprived of every thing, liable to 
the penalty imposed by the royal capitulation on all the 
disciples of Luther, Tausen declared from the depths of 
his dungeon that it was nevertheless true that a living 
faith in the Saviour alone justifies the sinner. His hear- 
ers increased in number from day to day; and this dun- 
geon, in which it was intended to bury Tausen’s discourse 
as in a tomb, was transformed into a pulpit, a strange 
pulpit indeed, but one which became more precious to 
him than that of Antwerskow, from which he was ban- 
ished. He was no longer alone in propagating the divine 
word. Toeger and the Minorite Erasmus, to whom the 
young man had made it known, were zealously diffusing 
it. They went about from house to house, and repeated 
to the families to which they had access, the instructions 
which the humble prisoner imparted to them through the 
vent-hole.* The magistrates shut them eyes to what was 
going on; and many nobles who were on terms of friend- 
ship with the evangelical lords of Schleswig declared for 
the Reformation. They encouraged one another by say- 
ing that the king would not allow the reformers to be 
put down. The prince was about, ere long, to go further 
still. 

When Erederick went in the autumn into Jutland he 
heard of the imprisonment and the preaching of Tausen. 
He had made up his mind not to put the Roman Catho- 
hcs in prison, but at the same time he did not intend 
that the Catholics should imprison the reformed Chris- 
tians. He therefore addressed a rescript on the subject 
to the council and to the townsmen of Viborg; in con- 
sequence of which the bolts were drawn and the gates 
opened to the pious reformer. Erederick went fm’thei’. 
After drawing the poor prisoner from the tower, from 
his low abode he lifted him up beside the throne and 
* Munter, iii. p. 161 . 
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Imgs and sorely offended the bishops "When they sott 
the pnnce thus pubhcly reserving to hxmself, sunplj but 
decidedly, the free practice of evangeheal rehgion, they 
were afiaid that it would be no easy matter to deprive 
the people of the same freedom They did not dare how- 
ever to resist the king The archbishop elect of Lund 
not having yet received consecration, Gustavus TroU, 
archbishop of Upsala, presided at the ceremony of con- 
secration The proceedings having been gone through 
without any disturbance, the bishops, discontented and 
restless, retumed to their dioceses, resolved to do all 
they could to check what they called the progress of 
the mischief, and persecution on the part of the dergy 
was set down in the order of the day throughout the 
kingdom * 

It was impossible that Tausen should escape The 
bishop of Yihorg, George Fnis, was determined to ex- 
tirpate the Eeformation The young reformer was ap- 
prehended, tried, and sentenced to imprisonment Ho 
was confined in the underground part of a tower in the 
town, a doleful abode to which a little air and daylight 
found access only through an openmg contrived in the 
lower part of the budding Of this air hole, which bus- 
tamed the life of the poor prisoner, ho was to avad him- 
self to give life to others, and thus alleviato the misery of 
hia captivity Those persons, at least, who were begin- 
ning to love the Gospel, filled with compassion for lus 
misfortune, furtively approached the aperture, which 
seems to have looked on an isolated piece of waste 
grouncL Tliej called to him m low tones, ho answered 
these friendly voices, and tlie conversations of the cloie 
tors began again at the foot of the isolated tower Some 
of the burgesses of the town, who had taken a liking to 
tho Gospel, having heard of these secluded conferences, 
crept likewise noiselessly and secretly to tho foot of the 
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tower. TJie pious Johannite approaclied the aperture and 
joyfully proclaimed the Gospel to this modest audience. 
A prisoner, in distress, deprived of every thing, liable to 
the penalty imposed by the royal capitulation on all the 
disciples of Luther, Tausen declared from the depths of 
his dungeon that it was nevertheless true that a living 
faith in the Saviour alone justifies the sinner. His hear- 
ers increased in number from day to day; and this dun- 
geon, in which it was intended to buiy Tausen ’s discourse 
as in a tomb, was transformed into a pulj)it, a strange 
pulpit indeed, but one which became more precious to 
him than that of Antwerskow, from which he was ban- 
ished. He was no longer alone in propagating the divine 
word. Toeger and the Minorite Erasmus, to whom the 
young man had made it known, were zealously diffusing 
it. They went about from house to house, and repeated 
to the families to which they had access, the instructions 
which the humble prisoner imparted to them through the 
vent-hole.* The magistrates shut them eyes to what was 
going on; and many nobles who were on terms of friend- 
ship with the evangehcal lords of Schleswig declared for 
the Eeformation. They encouraged one another by say- 
ing that the king would not allow the reformers to be 
put down. The prince was about, ere long, to go further 
still. 

When Frederick went in the autumn into Jutland he 
heard of the imprisonment and the preaching of Tausen. 
He had made up his mind not to put the Roman Catho- 
hcs in prison, but at the same time he did not intend 
that the Catholics should imprison the reformed Chris- 
tians. He therefore addressed a rescript on the subject 
to the council and to the townsmen of Viborg; in con- 
sequence of which the bolts were drawn and the gates 
opened to the pious reformer. Frederick went fui’ther. 
After drawing the poor prisoner from the tower, from 
his low abode he lifted him up beside the throne and 
* Munter, iii. p. 161. 
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named Inia his chaplam God raiseth up the poor from 
the dunghill and malelh him to sit among princes Desir- 
ous still further of marking the decision of his faith, be 
conferred the same honor on Taat of Husnm Frederick 
did not hoTvever intend, for the present at least, to de- 
prive Viboig of the hghts which shone there Tausen, 
Tceger, and Erasmus had preached there the kingdom of 
God It Was the king’s intention that the Gospel, which 
was here and there springing forth as from hving foim- 
{ams in Jutland, should have in this town a fortress He, 
therefore, allowed its inhabitants to retain Tausen as their 
pastor, but he set him free from all monastic subordina- 
tion * Although the reformer contmued for a year or 
two longer to wear the dress and to reside in the house 
of the Johanmtes, he enjoyed full hberty, and of this ho 
availed hunself to diffuse everywhere the doctrine which 
the heads of his order hated Others came to his aid 
A young man of Viborg, named Sadolm, somotimcs called 
after his native place Yiburgins, had studied, m 1522, un- 
der Luther, and after his return to his own country he had 
professed the principles of sound doctnne The bishop 
having immediately checked bis endeavors, Sadolm had 
appealed to the king, and had asked permission to cstab- 
hsh in the town an evangelical school The pnneo, per- 
ceiving that such an institution would furnish a solid basis 
for the religious movement, readily consented and founded 
at Viborg a great free school, in which Sadolm was the 
first professor The youth and the adults of the town 
and of other parts of the country were there instmcteil 
in the principles of the GospcL In Jutland, which thus 
received the hght at the same time from Viborg on the 
one hand and from Schleswig on the other (Schleswig 
had embraced the Reformation ns early as 1520), the 
number of those who desired no other Saviour than Je- 
sus Christ was daily increasing f 

• Gerdesm^ lu- Ifonwm., p 202. 
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While tlie Keformation had tlins one basis of action, 
at Viborg in Jutland, it found a second in quite a differ- 
ent quarter, at Malmoe, opposite to Copenhagen, on the 
other shore of the Sound. At Viborg the reformation 
was of a more inward and more spiritual character; at 
Malmoe it was more polemical. The ex-burgomaster, 
Michelsen, who pubhshed at this time in Saxony the Da- 
nish New Testament, had already labored in this town to 
dispel the abuses of the Roman hierarchy. A priest en- 
dowed with a handsome person, a powerful voice, great 
eloquence and decision of charactei', and whom his ene- 
mies accused of a certain overbearing spirit, was boldly 
preaching there the doctrines of the Reformation. BGs 
audience steadily increased in numbers, and included 
some influential men; among others Jacob Nielsen and 
George Kok, the latter of whom had succeeded Michel- 
sen, as burgomaster. Alarmed at the progress which the 
Reformation was making, its adversaries denounced the 
heretical preacher, who was usually called by his Chris- 
tian name, Claus.* The burgomaster remained firm. In 
front of the town was a piece of pasture ground which 
belonged to the magistrate. ‘You will preach there,’ said 
he to the eloquent Tondebinder; ‘but be cautious; preach 
evangelical truth, but do not baptize it with the name of 
Luther.’ It was now the month of June. It soon be- 
came known all over the town that there would be preach- 
ing in the open air. Sincere Christians impelled by the 
desire to hear the Gospel, adversaries of the priests by 
reason of the very prohibition by the archbishop, and 
neutrals atti’acted by the novelty of the circumstances, 
flocked in a crowd to the place. They remained stand- 
ing, pressed close together and piled up in a heap, for 
they did not dare to pass beyond the free soil. One step 
beyond, and the rash intruder might be delivered into 
the hands of the archbishop and his court. The towns- 

* Gerdesius (iii. p. 626) calls liim — ^Nicolaus Martini cognomine 
Tondebinder; and says in a note — Claus Martensendictus Vascularius. 
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men demanded a cliurch, and tliey gave them, not tmde- 
flignedlv, the chapel of the Holy Cross, which was the 
Binallest in jMalmoe It was instantly crowded, and many 
people who had to remain at the door began complammg 
again The king then interposed and assigned to the 
eloquent preacher the church of St Simon and St Jode. 
But even this was not large enough The audience 
wished for the largest church, that of St Peter, and 
the rector granted this for Sunday afternoons* 

Instead of one orator, there were now tn o Spande- 
mayer, a pnest of the order of the Holy Ghost, a learned 
man, encouraged by the favorable reception of the Gospel, 
began to hft up his voice, and these two men, strengthen- 
ing one another, said boldly — ‘The true Chnsban doc 
trine has not been preached smce the days of the Apos 
ties All those whom the church has decried as heretics 
were true Christians All the popes of Borne have been 
antichrists, and those who trust in their own works are 
hypocrites, who thereby close to themselves the way of 
salvation ’ The two ministers rejected fasts, distinction 
of meats, monastic vows, and the mass The churches 
were cleared of the vam ornaments which had till this 
time been exhibited in them , a plain table took the place 
of the high altar, and the Lord s Supper was observed 
there in a simple manner All the mhabitants of this 
important town soon professed the evangelical faith. 

The monks, however, had still their own churches, from 
which, as from fortresses, they stoutly contended against 
Beform The rranciscans especially were una caned m 
the contest. Claus detenmued to attack them id tbcir 
own entrenchments. Ho went ono day into their church 
at the time of vespers, entered tlio pulpit, and there jiro 
claimed the truth, and fought against monachism Is 
not this system the sink in which the most crying abu«ca 
como together? Aro not tlm cowpulwr) vows, idkness 
BOnsuahly and, above all, scandalous hceutiousncss, the 
• ilantcr in. p 190 
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impm’e waters wliicli run into this reservoir? A Fran- 
ciscan who heard him entered the pulpit immediately 
afterwards and endeavored to refute him. Hardly had 
he concluded when Claus began again. This singular 
contest lasted through the rest of the day, nor was the 
mouth of either of the champions closed by the blows 
which they struch at each other.* 

The two ministers preached, with ever-increasing ear- 
nestness, that it is neither masses, nor vows, nor fast- 
days, nor the administration of the Bomish sacrament, 
nor meritorious works, that save the sinner; but faith 
alone in the Saviour who takes away our sins and changes 
our hearts. The archbishop of Lund, Aage Sparre, being 
much incensed, summoned the two preachers before him 
to give account of their proceedings. He awaited' them 
day after day, but in vain. At length, his patience was 
exhausted, and he betook himself to Malmoe, determined 
to reduce to silence these insolent priests who did not 
submit to his orders. ‘These heretics,’ he said to the 
magistrates, ‘allege that man is saved by faith alone; 
that there is a universal priesthood which belongs to all 
Christians, women included. They celebrate the mass in 
both kinds, and cannot fail to draw down on themselves 
the vengeance of the Almighty.’ f 

The complaints and the menaces of the archbishop were 
ineffectual. The two ministers, on the other hand, re- 
ceived fm'ther assistance. A Carmehte monk, named 
Francis "Wormorsen, a native of Amsterdam, inflamed 
with love for the truth, joined them, and became after- 
wards the first evangeheal bishop of Lund.J 

The evangehcals took a further step. They adopted, 
both at the Lord’s Supper and in the general service, 
Danish hymns instead of the Latin, which the people 

* Munter, iii. p. 191. 

t JDanske Magazin, ch. iii. p. 236, et seq. Mimter, lUrchengeschichie, 
iii. p. 222. 

t Gerdesius, iii. p. 411. Munter, iii. p. 503. 
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could not understand Tor this purpose they translated 
some German hymns, especially those of Luther, and m 
1628 they published the first evangehcal hymns m Da- 
nish * Editions rapidly succeeded each other Every 
one wished to Bing the hymns, not only at church but 
in their homes In a short time the whole town was 
gathered around the "Word of God Some of the monls 
who behaved lU were espelled by the townsmen Con- 
vents given by the Img were transformed mto hospi 
tals The people now heard nothing in the churches but 
the preaching of Jesus Chnst A school of theology was 
founded in 1629, and the pnests, indignant, exclaimed 
— ‘Malmoe is become a den of thieves, a refuge for apos- 
tates and desperadoes. ’f On the contrary, it was a cdy 
set on a hill uhose light could not be hid 

It was not only at Malmoe and at Tiborg that the Bef- 
ormation was making progress Everywhere the pillars 
of the papacy were giiung way, and the temple was threat- 
ening to fall to the grouud. The Word of God and the 
writings of Luther and other reformers were sought after 
and read Many Christians who had hitherto contented 
themselves with paying the priests for taking care of 
their souls, began to be concerned about them them- 
selves They perceived that what is essential in Chris- 
tianity is not the pope, nor the bishops, nor the pnests, 
ns they had hitherto been accustomed to behove, but the 
Father who is in heaven, the Son who died and rose again 
to save his people, and the Holy Spmt who changes Uie 
heart and loads into all truth ^Vhcn the begging fnnrs 
presented themselves at the people’s houses, with tbcir 
wallets on tbcir backs, Ibcy beard in educated faimbts, 
instead of tlio idle tittle-tattle of other days, discus- 
sions carried on which greatly perplexed thorn From 
the common people too they got, instead of eggs and but- 

• Ribbek, Dt teclmfr /ijnfeo hymnnrits 

t * lAtronura pptluncntn dfspcratorom cl nposUttaram asylntn.*— 
5cR>%iacA« Corona Man ter, iiu pp. 22C, 255. 
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tei*, only inide attnclcs. Wlicn they fitleniptccl to meddle 
as formerly in family affairs, people slmfc their doors 
against them; and \Ylien agents of the ■wcaltlij’ bishops 
of Jutland made their appearance for the purpose of rc- 
ceh-ing their tithes, the peasants turned their hacks on 
them. From all these matters the king held himself 
aloof and did not interfere. In some cases, it is true, 
he confirmed the privileges of the clergy; but the x)eoplo 
had taken the business in hand, and it was the people 
and not the king Avho refonned Denmark.’* 

The bishops -svere growing alarmed; they saw Roman 
Catholicism ready to peri.sh, and there was not a man, 
either of their own number or among the priests, who was 
competent to defend it. Addressing themselves, there- 
fore, to one of their devoted adlierents named Hciuy 
Gerkens, they said to him — ‘Go into Germany to Doctor 
Eck or to Cochlaous, those illustrious chaminons of the 
papac}', and bj' the most m'gent entreaties and the most 
liberal promises induce them to come, one or other of 
them, or if possible both, to Denmark, for two or three 
years, in order to confute, to i^erplev, and to plague the 
heretical teachers by sermons, disputations, and ■writings. 
"We do not know where these vahant combatants are to 
be found; but go to Cologne, and there you vlll leai-n. 
To facilitate the accomplishment of your mission, here is 
a letter of recommendation addressed to every ecclesias- 
tic and every lay member of the Roman chm'ch; together 
■with special letters to each of those great doctors.’ f 

Gerldns set out in May, 1527, and began his search for 
the two men -who were to save Roman Catholicism in 
Denmark. Eck was first found. There was something 
tempting in the occasion to a man so vain as he ■w^as; for 
the letter ■written to him contained flattery of the most 
exaggerated kind. The salvation of the Scandinavian 

* Danske Magazin, v. pp. 289, 312. 

t Gerdesius, iii. Monum. pp. 204, 206. Pontoppidanus, Ann. 
Eccles, Dan. ii. pp. 808, 817. Mnnter, iii. p. 195. 
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cKurch, said the bishops, depended solely on him, but the 
famous doctoi thought that he was too much wanted in 
Germany to be able to leave it The Danish delegate 
next went to Cochlaeus He felt flattered by the part 
which was offered him, but he thought it prudent to 
consult Erasmus The latter replied that Denmark was 
a very long way off, that the nation as he had been in 
formed, was very barbarous, and that all he could say 
was that this was a matter which concerned not men, but 
Jesus Christ * Cochlaeus, like Eck, refused to go 

In the absence of theological debates, there were dis 
putes of another kind The evangehcals, who had become 
moie and more numerous in the towns, used to meet to 
gether for their worship, but the bishops opposed them, 
and collisions more or less frequent were the conse- 
quence It was to be feared that the agitation would 
extend IVithout bemg barbarovs (as Erasmus called 
them) the Danes had that energetic nature, sometimes 
terrible of which Christian n was the type. A prudent 
government was bound to attempt the prevention of no- 
lent conflicts, and for this purpose to establish some mo- 
dus mvendt Tins is what the king undertook to do, ami 
with this end in view ho convoked a diet at Odcnsce, for 
the 1st of August, 1527 The cleigy heard the nows with 
dehght, and resolved to take advantage of the occasion 
to exbrpato the Heformation They had some ground 
for hoping to succeed The nobles v ere to take the side 
of the bishops, and these tv o classes united were to ivin 
the victory Two courses were open to secure religious 
liberty to all the Danes or to suppress one of the two 
parties, Tlio evangelicals desired the former, the bisliops 
aimed at the latter Trcdenck I did not hcsitaU, bo 
opened the assembly with a Latin speech full of franl 
ness, and especially addressed to the clergy ‘You, lush 
ops,’ said ho, ‘who ha\o been raised to a dignity so high, 

• ‘Nisi nlspcctctuTDonlioinJnamscJClmstinfgoliam 
1 aai. Sronter, iiL p 10(5. 
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to the end that you raay feed the Church of Christ by 
distributing to it the wholosoinc word of God, I cxliort 
yon to SCO to it ^Yith all yoiir ouergy that this be done, 
ill order that the pure and incorruxitible voice of the 
Gospel may resound in your dioceses, and may nourish 
souls and Iceej) them fi’om evil. You Iciiow Avliat a mul- 
titude of xiajial snxiorstilions have been abolished in Gcr- 
manj' bj* the inten'cntion of Luther; you Icnow that in 
other countries also the triclcs and imiiosilions of the 
priests have been exposed before the pcoide, and that 
even among ourselves a general outcry has arisen. Com- 
plaint is made that the servants of the Chui'ch, instead 
of di'a\Ying tlie jiure word of the Lord at the clear foun- 
tains of Israel, go away to the turbid and stagnant iionds 
of human tradition and protended miracles, to ditches so 
foul that the peo^de are beginning to turn aside fi-om 
their jiestilential cxlialations. I have, I Irnow, given you 
my jiromise on oath to maintain the Eouian Catholic re- 
ligion in this kingdom ; but do not sniixiose that I mean 
to shield under my authority the wortliless fables which 
have crejit into it; neither I, as king of Denmark and of 
Korway, nor youi'selves are boimd to maintain decrees 
of the Roman Chm-ch which are not based on the im- 
movable rock of the word of God. I have jiledged my- 
self to preserve youi’ episcopal dignity^ so long as you 
devote aU your energies to the fulfilment of your duties. 
And, seeing that the Clu'istian doctrine as set forth in 
conformity with the Eefoimation of Luther has strack 
its roots so deep in this realm that it would be impos- 
sible to extiipate it without bloodshed, my royal will is 
that the two religions, the Lutheran and the papal, should 
enjoy equal liberty imtil the meeting of the general coun- 
-cil which is announced.’ This northern monarch thus 
realized the saying of TertulHan — Gerle non est religionis 

* ‘ Beligioneni tam Lutlieranam quam Pontificiam libere permit- 
tendam esse.’ — ^Pontoppidanus, Heform. p. 172. Gerdesius, iii. p. 
361. 
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ixgere rehgionem * Unhappily the Eeformation ^as not 
always faithful to its own principles 
"When they heard these words, the bishops were in 
consternation They were too well acquainted with the 
people not to be certain that undei the regime of liberty 
the Eeformation would gam the ascendency It was all 
over with them and their episcopate They believed that 
the only hope for the clergy lay in a cloSo muon with 
the nobility They said to the lords, ‘Pray defend the 
Church, ’ and they began to labor with aught and mainf 
to prevent the wiU of the king from being earned mto 
execution They depicted m the most glanng colors the 
dangers to which the Reformation exposed the state 
They complained of the ill treatment to which some of 
the beggmg fnara had been subjected, and they made a 
deep impression on the minds of many lords and digni 
tanes of the state 

To hberty they immediately set themselves to oppose 
persecution The royal council demanded that the let- 
ters which authonzed the now doctrmes should bo re- 
voked, that the preachers should be expelled the king- 
dom, that the monks should be restored to their convents, 
and that the bishops should establish in their dioccscs 
learned derka competent to confute the reformers. ‘I 
am not able to compel consciences,* said the king, *bat if 
any one ill treats the monks ho shall be punished ' J 
The people were excited, for they were for reform 
Even among the nobles and the mfluential rich men 
there was a party, at the head of whicli was Itagnus 
Gjo€, which was determined to maintain evangelical lib- 
erty These enhgh toned men made their voice icanl Tim 
king, finding that his throne was strengthened, and that 
public opinion became more and more decided in favor 
of tbo Reformation, took ono more stop- Strengthened 

• Tertullian adds spontt svscipt dtM * 

f ‘ Matuboa pedibasqao ag:cbant, " — Gerdcaios Id p. 3Ci. 
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b}* tlio support of Gjoc, liis friends^ and tlio people, bo 
caused a constitution to bo draM'n up respecting matters 
of rebgion, and this was presented to the diet at Oden- 
seo in 1527. It alimncd tlio bishops and astonished tbo 
nobles. 

This assembly, which included the most zealous jiarli- 
saus of the papaej*, being constituted, the delegate of the 
king read aloud the following articles: 

1st. Every one shall be free to attach himself to either 
religion; no inquiry shall be made concerning conscience. 

2d. The king will iirotcct equally' the papists and the 
Luthei'ans, and will give to the latter the scemity which 
they have not hitherto enjo 3 *cd. 

3d. Man-iage, which has been for centuries prohibited 
to canons, monks, and other ministers of the chiu'ch, is 
henceforth permitted to them. 

4th. Bishops instead of going to Borne for the pallium, 
shah, be bound to ask for confirmation by the king.^' 

A great religions revolution was hereby' brought* about 
in the kingdom. Bj' the abolition of ceHbacy the hierar- 
chy was destroyed; bj' the abolition of the pallium rela- 
tions with the papacj’’ were suppressed; and the first two 
articles allowed the evangelical chinch to be built up on 
the iTiins of Borne. 

The first impulse of the clergj" was to reject the whole 
of the articles; but the dread in which the bishops stood 
of Christian, the fear lest some foreign power should re- 
instate him on the throne, made them tremble. If the 
king did place himself on the side of the Gospel, he was 
at least moderate, while Christian was violent and cruel. 
The prelates held their peace. In accepting the liberty 
which was left them, they had indeed somewhat of the 
air of men who were being put in chains; but far from 
crying out vciy loudly, they showed some eagerness to 
submit. They had, it is true, one consolation; their 
. tithes, their property were secured to them, so long as 

* Pontoppidanus, Htform. p. 175. Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 365. 
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they should not be called in question by lauful Inal Kever- 
tlieless, beneath this apparent submission lay hidden an 
immovable resolution All the prelates were determmed 
to defend energetically the doctrine and the constitution 
of the papacy, and to seize the first favorable opportu 
nity to fall on the Reformation and to drive it out of 
Denmark * 


CHAPTER III 

TRIUMPH OF THE REFORMATION UNDER THE REIGN OP 
FREDERICK I , THE PEACEFUL, 

(15'»T— 1533.) 

Tausen, the son of the peasant of Kicrtmmde^ was still 
in the convent of Yiborg, and wore the dress of the 
Johannites, but he was fearlessly propagating the doc- 
trines of the Reformation A singular monk, that I said 
the fnends of the prior, Peter Jansen. Fearing that ho 
had a wolf in his sheepfold, the prior drove Tauscn out 
of lu3 monastery The townsmen received him with cn 
thusiasm They took him to the cemetery of the Domin- 
icans, and the reformer, taking his stand on a tombstone, 
preached to a crowd of hving men as they stood or sat 
upon the sepulchres of the dead Ere long the church 
of the Franciscans was opened to him In tho mormng 
the monks said mass in tho church, and in tho aflomoon 
Tauscn and his fnends preached there tho Word of God 
Somotiraos on ^oing out from tho servico controversy w is 
kindled, and laymen and monks came to high words, and 
even to blows Then the bishop prohibited tho preach- 
ing, and this largely increased tho number of laymen 
who were impatient to hear tho man of whom the monks 
were so much afrauk Tho bishop took other measure**. 
Foot soldiers and horsemen hod orders to prevent tho 
• Moatcr, iii pp. 20o, 211 
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townsmen from going to tlie chureli in whicli Tausen 
pi-eaclied. But tlie laymen, still more resolute than the 
priests, barricaded with chains the streets by which the 
troops were to arrive; and then, leaving a certain number 
of their own party to defend the barricades, wmnt to the 
sendee armed from head to foot. At this news the bishop 
in alarm ordered the gates of his ^Jalace to be closed; and, 
fancying that he already saw the townsmen marching to 
the assault, put himself in a state of defence. Thus was 
the message of peace accomiDanied by very wai’like cir- 
cumstances. The king interposed. He deemed it just 
that the evangelicals as well as the Catholics should have 
freedom to worship God, and therefore assigned to the 
townsmen the chm’ches of the Franciscans and Domin- 
icans. The monks, em'aged, closed the doors of the 
churches ; the townsmen opened them by force. The 
monks, terrified, then flew for refuge to their cells. In 
a little while the music of hymns composed by Tausen, 
and sung by his flock, reached their ears, and somewhat 
calmed their fluttering hearts. The reformers wished to 
be fair. The}'^ left to the monks for their worship the 
vaulted galleries which surrounded the church. But 
the soldiery did not show so much toleration. One day 
four horsemen, another day fiiteen, says a historian,* 
came and took up their quarters in these galleries. It 
amounted almost to a dragonnade. The singing of the 
monks and the tramjjing of the horses must have made 
very inharmonious music. The king had certainly noth- 
ing to do with this annoyance. More strife was inevi- 
table. The two mendicant orders,- who depended for 
their Hvelihood on the charity of the people, no longer 
receiving any gifts, found themselves soon reduced to the 
greatest straits. The Franciscans sold a silver chalice; 
but this went only a little way. They then adopted the 
j)lan of going away; and in this prudent scheme the 
townsmen were eager to give them assistance. In fact 


* Munter, iii. p. 230 . 
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the latter set themselves to the business so zealously that 
some thought they Tvere driving the monks away Lib- 
erty was indeed the general law of the kingdom, but it 
was not alw ays respected m details * 

The monks went away, but printers, booksellers, ancl 
books came to the town The contrast is charactenstic. 
In all towns in which the Eeformation obtained a footing, 
a printing press was at the same time established Out 
of the struggles of the Reformation sprang up everywhere 
a taste foi reading One day the amval of a bookseller, 
named Johann T\ eingarten, caused great joy at Viborg 
Tausen immediately took advantage of the circumstanco, 
and began to compose a work which he entitled — Pastoral 
and Dpi^copcd Letter of Jesu’i Christ In it Christ himself 
addresses the people of Denmark They had forsaken 
him to seek rest m the idol Baal ivhich was at Romo 
But Christ returns to those who desert him, and offers 
them the grace of the love of God ‘Hear you not the 
sound of these trumpets which mj prophets have been 
blowing these ten 3 ears past? They make the holj word 
of the Gospel to resound m the whole world Go whith* 
cr it colls you Do not fear because yon are but few m 
number It is no hard task for me to give a little flock 
the victory over a great multitude ’ Many writings of a 
similar kind folloised Tausen thus with all his might 
urged ins people along m the path of the truth f 

Several circumstauces favorable to the Reformation suc- 
cessively occurred The bishop of Rocskilde, the greatest 
adversary of the Reformation, having died, tin king chose 
for lua successor Joachim Roennoi^J a gentleman of his 
court, who had resided a long time at Pans and m other 
universities. Ho was of noble rank and a native of IIol- 

• Ulstona <3«c/{onU monachorum e Dania, Jo rontoprfJanQt, Ann. 
ii r 821 

t ‘Her hafllTO Klaircroaal Ea rett clmstcbg rmlzoa, Af — 
Wiborg 1523. SInntcr, id p 233 

X Master, Id. p. 250 
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stein, a country particularly dear to the king. Unfortu- 
nately, Frederick had made choice of him rather because 
he was a friend of his house and capable of defending his 
sons after his death, than as a friend of the Gospel. It 
is not certain that Roennov was a churchman. He was 
probably at this time ordained successively deacon, priest, 
and bishop. He was obliged to pledge himself not to op- 
pose the preaching of the Word of God, and this he did 
willingly. But it happened to him as it did to Aeneas 
Sylvius, who, when he once became pope, adopted with 
the tiara its principles and its prejudices. 

Another measure of the king was more successful. He 
founded or authorized the foundation at Malmoe of a 
school of theology in conformity with the Holy Scrip- 
tiu’es; and' among its first professors were Wormorsen, 
Tondebinder, and Peter Laui’ent. The king further re- 
quired that the canonries vacant at Copenhagen should 
be given to men capable of training priests and students 
in the true science of theology. Some of the doctors of 
Viborg and Malmoe gave soon afterwards the imposition 
of hands to young Chi’istian men who were prepared to 
proclaim the Gospel. But while doing so, they declared 
that they did not communicate to them any sacerdotal 
unction, which pertained to God alone, but that they es- 
tablished them in the ministry as men worthy of it.* 

At length, this same year, an important event occurred 
to crown these various measures in favor of Protestant- 
ism. The king, calmly pursuing his course, resolved to 
call Tausen to discharge his ministry in a more impor- 
tant sphere, namely, at Copenhagen itself, and he ap- 
pointed him pastor of the church of St. Nicholas. It 
cost Tausen some pain to leave Viborg. He foresaw 
what opposition and enmities he would have to encoun- 
ter in the capital;' he did not, however, shrink from it, 
but set out. In the course of his journey he let no op- 
portunity slip of proclaiming the truth. Like St. !Paul 

* Mxinter, iii. pp. 255 , 256, 273. 
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he preached in season and ont of season Having met 
a senator of the kingdom, Count Gyldenstem, a man 
held in very high esteem, he announced to him the Gos 
pel The senator could not resist the truth ‘ One thing 
alone perplexes me,’ said he, *I cannot persuade myself 
that the Church, which has for centuneg shone with so 
much splendor, can be false, and aU this new religion 
which Luther preaches, true The true religion must 
needs be the most ancient ’ * Tausen was able easily to 
answer that the faith preached by the reformers is found 
in the ancient writings of the Apostles Ho then went 
on his way 

The evangelical Christians of Copenhagen gave lively 
demonstrations of their joy at his arrival, and the zeal 
ous doctor saw in a litUe while an immense crowd gath- 
ered to lus preaching His hearers did not rest satisBed 
with merelj giving signs of approval of the doctrine which 
he preached, but they gained over those who were still 
halting between the Gospel and the papacy, so that ere 
long the majority of the people took the side of the ‘Word 
of God The great truths of salvation till that time hid 
den, they said, are now disclosed and presented to us 
eloquently and soundly, so that they are impicsscd on 
our souls f An impulse still more powerful was about 
to be given to the Reformation 

In the moutb of May, 1530, tbo Imperial Diet asscro 
bled in the free city of Augsburg No one doubted tlmt 
the emperor, who had just been crowned by tho pope in 
Italj, would be desirous of (bscbarging bia obligation to 
tho latter bj compel! mg tho Protestants to prostrate 

The Damsli 

prelates, especially, were persuaded of this Tlioy took 
n higher tone, and said that if they could hut meet the 

• 'Si qaiilem religio rcra delinent esso witi<iatssimo.* — 
iiL p. 371 

t ‘ ^ eriUtis anletiac obeenraUp fttqao dctcct'c in«jori com 
cnitatc BoUditato ct cloqacnUa tnculearcator * — Ocrdetiiu, tiL p. S'*! 
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Lutherans, they -would speedily reduce them to silence. 
They assumed to give at Copenhagen a rehearsal of the 
drama which was about to be acted at Augsburg. The 
Danisli evaugelicals, on tbeir part, ardently desired a con- 
ference; and the Idng himself acknowledged the neces- 
sity for it. He therefore caused proclamation to be made 
throughout Denmark. ‘ The bishops, the prelates on the 
one side, and the Lutheran preachers. Master John Tau- 
sen and his adherents, on the other side, were invited to 
appear at the Diet, before the king and the royal coun- 
cil, for the purpose of presenting their confession of faith 
and of defending it, to the end that one sole Christian 
religion might be established in the kingdom.’ * 

The opening of the Diet was fixed for the 20th of July, 

1530. 

The royal proclamation produced various effects. The 
prelates affected to be heartily pleased, and would fain 
have convinced every body of their sincerity. But it is 
not safe to triumph before "victory.f 

The members of the Roman party when by themselves 
were not the same men as they were in public. ‘ Alas ! ’ 
they would say to one another, ‘ if Odensee gave freedom 
to the Protestants, will not Copenhagen deprive the prel- 
ates of their dignities ? ’ 

The prelates took council among themselves, and came 
to the conclusion that they could not trust to their own 
strength. Paul Elise was the only man at all fit to cope 
with Tausen; but the prelates had not entire confidence 
in him. Eck and Cochlaeus had refused to venture so 
far as Scandinavia. The precentor of the cathedral of 
Aai’huus, Master G-eorge Samsing, one of the best Danish 
theologians, was despatched to the holy city of Cologne 
to seek after doctors well versed in Aristotle, J masters 

• G. Sadolin’s Bericht vom Reichstage in ITopenhagen, 1530. 
t ‘Atvero hi erant ante victoriam triumphi.’ — Gerdesius, iii. p. 375. 
t ‘Aristotelicos doctores, magistros et monacho^.’ — Ibid. p. 376. 
Banske Magazin, i. p. 94 
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of arts and bold and subtile mocl>s, skilled m the art of 
hitting hard blows, and of opportunely misleading their 
antagonists and their hearers in the labyrinth of distino- 
tions and syllogisms The precentor was not veiy fortu- 
nate m his researches, he succeeded, however, m persuad- 
ing an unknown doctor named Stagefyr, and another 
whose name even is not known 

At length the 20th of July arnved* The assembly of 
the States was opened, and the whole nation was atten- 
tive to what was about to take place On the issue of 
this conference hung the religious future of Denmark 
On the side of Rome appeared the bishops, not to defend 
their doctrine, but to sit as councillors of the kingdom, 
and, as they pretended, as judges The two doctors whom 
we have mentioned, and besides them, Elire, IVIuus, Sam- 
sing, Wnllf the apostolical prothonotaiy, and several oth- 
ers came forward after them to defend the papacy On 
the evangelical side, Tausen, Wormorsen, Chrysostom 
{guldenmund), Sadohn, and Erasmus presented them- 
selves, twenty two ministers altogether * Dunng tho 
first eight days the latter continued silent, and did not 
take a smgle step m self defence, their adversaries tho 
while proceedmg with all the more violence against those 
whom they called the heretics Eight daj’S after tho 
opening, Tausen presented himself at the head of Ins 
party and delivered to tho kingtho evangelical confession 
which they bad drawn up Tho king communicated it 
to the prelates, and they took tho necessary time for its 
cxammation 

How would things turn out? Already on tho 12th of 
July, Charles T had received from the pope n request 
that ho would dcstroj by force tho Reformation in Oer- 
manv, and ho was ready to do this IVotild it not be tho 
same at Copenhagen ? Tho young man from Iviertraintlc, 
Tausen, ns ho stood on tho shore of tlio Great Rolf, had 
seen the waters of tho sea scatter tho boats of tho fisher- 
• Mcntcr, UL p. 207 OcrJc»nw, tL p 37C. 
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men, and advancing furionsly on tlie coast beat down 
the trees, overthrow the houses and lay waste the fields. 
Was not the Eeform threatened with lihe ruin? Tau- 
sen thought so. His friends therefore and himself, full 
of boldness, determined to ajipeal to the iioople. They 
wished at the least that the tiiumph of their cause should 
proceed not so much from a decree of the states as fr’om 
the free conviction of their fellow-citizens. They there- 
fore distributed among themselves the forty-three articles 
of their confession, and every day the twenty-two minis- 
ters delivered in turn two sermons on the doctrines which 
they professed in it. The prelates, who had fancied that 
they should see their adversaries in alarm, hiding their 
convictions like cowards, were amazed at this unexiiected 
boldness; and the crowds of hearers which streamed into 
the chui’ches threw them into a great rage. They hast- 
ened to the Mug. They entreated him, they obliged him 
to prohibit these Lutheran sermons which, they said, in- 
fringed on ,the rights of the Diet. But Frederick, al- 
though overcome for a moment by the bishoiis, listened 
to the representations of the pastors and withdrew his 
prohibition. Then the Protestants, anxious to redeem 
lost time, preached four sermons eveiy week-day and 
twelve every Sunday.* If the prelates abounded in the 
attack, the reformers superabounded in the defence. The 
case is, perhaps, unique in the history of the Beformation. 
But what a difference between these men ! The activity 
of the ministers consisted in proclaiming their faith; the 
activity of the bishops consisted in imposing on their ad- 
versaries silence, imprisonment, and exile. The prelates 
took as much pains to hide their doctrine under a bushel 
as the evangelicals took to publish theirs on the house- 
tops. The former would not on any consideration set 
doctrine over against doctrine, lest they should di’aw lay- 
men into the struggle. While the ministers were night 
and day proclaiming the Gospel, the priests were active 
* Munter, iii, p. 299. 
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only in persecution According to a Scnpture B'lying, 
they fdl asleep and lay doxon like dumb dogs; and this, wo 
are bound to confess, was not the case with the Roman 
Catholics in other countries- When two causes in the 
presence of each other adopt measures so diflferent, -nc- 
iory IS decided 

Sermons alone did not suffice the erangehcals It was 
their great business to make a solemn confession of their 
faith before the Diet One day, which it is not easy to 
determine, but probably about the end of July, 1630, 
Tauseu and Ins friends appeared before the king, the 
grandees of the realm, the bishops, and the deputies, 
and presented, respectfully but boldly, the statement of 
their faith Their declaration did not possess the perfect 
form of Melanchthon’s confession, with which they were 
at present unacquainted, but it had more dearness and 
force While Luther’s friend, from a wish to spare and 
even to gam over the powerful prmecs who hstened to 
him, had passed over m silence certain articles which 
might have given nso to sharp contradiction, Tausen and 
his brethren did not think it their duty, m the presence 
of haughty and persecutmg bishops, cither to soften the 
statement of their doctrmes, or to spare the Romish party 

‘Tho Holy Scriptures,' they said, * alone and nneor* 
rupted by the interpretations, additions, and fables of 
men,* teach all men how they may obtain salvnbon from 
God (Art. 1 and 2 ) 

*Ho who, m order to obtain eternal life, takes any 
other way than that which Senpturo tcadics, is foolish, 
blind, and incredulous, however in so and honever holy 
ho may seem to the world f (Art 3 ) 

* ‘Itulhs intcrpret'itiombns juWitAincntis ct cominenUs honunJ* 
corrapta.' The conf «wion of f lUh wtw <Iranrn op m Pmbh, I 
quote from the Lftbn transition matto in thesennUentheentatyly 
Pontanus. TLw docnincat appe-an* to us too important to l*o eotialy 
omittcl. — GcnleMus, iiL J/anum p 217 Hunter id p. "OS. 

t The fourth article relates to tho Tnuity, the fifth to tho lortursa* 
tioa and L rtb of the Son of Ood 
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‘The pcrsecutionSj tlio passion, tbo death, tlio resiirrec- 
tion, and tlie ascension of our Lord liave been most cer- 
tainly accojnplisbed, and have been given to ns to be our 
righteousness, the discbai'gc of oiu’ debt, the expiation of 
all otu' sins.* * * § (Ai't. 7.) 

*Tlie Holy Spirit, the third person of the Godhead, 
who is the comforter of aU Christians, renews by diverse 
gifts of God our spirits and oui’ hearts, establishes and 
unites the true Church in the faith and in the doctrine of 
Christ. (Art. 11.) 

‘ The holy Church is the communion of all those who 
by one and the same faith have been made righteous and 
weU-beloved sons of God. And we mahe no account of 
any other Church, however distingxrished in outward ap- 
pearance, which curses those whom God blesse.s, rejects 
those whom God receives, and pronouirces heretics those 
who teach according to the trath.f (Art. 12, 13.) 

‘ We believe that marniage, the pious union of man and 
woman, as it was instituted in paradise, is holy and hon- 
orable in aU; that to live honestly in this state is to load 
a chaste life in the sight of God, and that to forbid it to 
man and woman is a false semblance of chastity and a 
doctrine of the devil.| (Art. 20, 21.) 

‘We believe that the true Christian mass is nothiag 
else than the commemoration of the passion and the 
death of Jesus Christ, the celebration of the love of God 
the Father, in which the body of Christ is eaten and his 
blood is drunk as a sure pledge that for Christ’s sake we 
have obtained the remission of sins.§ (Art. 26.) 

‘We believe that we all, as Christians, are priests in 
Christ Jesus, our only and eternal High-priest; and that 

* ‘Debiti solutionem, expiationem et satisfactionem pro peccatis 
nostaris omnibus.’ 

t ‘ Maledicit iis quibus Deus benedicit, rejicit eos quos Deus recipit. ’ 

t ‘Diaboli dogma est.’ 

§ ‘In qu§, ejus corpus editur ac sanguis ejus potatur in certum 
pignus.’ 
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as BHcb we are to offer ourselves to God as living and 
acceptable sacrifices, to preacli and to prvy But among 
these priests some must be chosen, with the consent of 
the church, who may preach to the Church, may admin- 
ister the sacraments, and serve it These are the true 
bishops or presbyters, words which axe completely sj 
nonymous (Art 36 and 40 ) 

‘Iiistly, we believe that the head and ruler of the fmo 
Christian Church is Jesus Christ alone, he who is our sal 
vation, and we do not acknowledge as head any creature 
in heaven or on earth ’ (Art 43 ) 

Other articles prohibited ceremonies not m accordance 
with the "Word of God, excommunication pronounced 
against those whom God does not excommumeate, sac- 
raments which are not instituted in the Scriptures, dis 
tinctions of meats and of dajs, the monastic life, the 
service which consists merely of chants, vigils for the 
dead, ornaments, cowls, the tonsure, anointings, or other 
outward signs of holmcss, the withholding of the cup, 
the mass, the use of a language which the people do not 
understand, the invocation of samts, faith in any other 
mediator than Jesus Christ, pretended good works, mdul 
genccs, brotherhoods, and other novdtics invented by 
priests and monks, purgatory, masses for the dead, the 
meddling of bishops or presbj tera in busmess matters, m 
the pomps and shows of the world, in war, m the com- 
mand of armies, m judicial functions, or in any thing not 
belongmg to their office , refusal to obey pnncca and 
magistrates in any thing not contrary to the will of God, 
images m the churches, whicli do no harm indeed to the 
wise, but which may lead to idolatry simpfo men wifhant 
understanding, and iihich ought to bo everywhere re 
moved, but onlj vith the consent of the pastors, the mag 
istmtcs, and the Church f (Art 35 to 42 ) 

• cn episcopi Kiro prcsbjicn qmo tows sunt pror?ni ■pionysi*** 
—(Art 30.) 

t "yVoldikp, Chn/fssu) na/n!msU 
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Such was the faith of the evangelical Christians of 
Scandinavia. This confession is a ruiiTor which reflects 
their likeness feature for featiu'e. Wo are bettor ac- 
quainted with them after reading it, and wo see in them 
tnie disciples of the Gospel. 

Not so thought the prelates. This confession which 
the king had jilaced in theii* hands astonished them. 
They had expected that the Protestants vvould be intim- 
idated, and would not venture to jiublish their faith; and 
now they found them putting it forward with gi’eat de- 
cision. They determined to present a bill of indictment 
against these innovators.* ‘We remember,’ they said to 
the prince, ‘the engagements which you made on yom* 
accession to the throne. Now', John Tausen and other 
disciples of Luther allege that the Church, for thirteen 
or fourteen centuries, has been tainted with error; that 
works are useless ; that Christians of both sexes are 
priests; that all the convents must be demolished; that 
man has no free-will, and that every tiring comes to pass 
by virtue of absolute necessity.’ f . 

The prelates, however, shrank from a viva voce discus- 
sion, which would have resounded through the whole 
kingdom. They therefore required the Protestants to 
prove their assertions in writing, anxious that every thing 
should be confined to writings of which they alone should 
take cognizance. 

The evangelicals energetically disproved these charges,| 
and particularly that of denying freedom and maintaining 
fatalism. With regard to the imputation brought against 
them of recognizing only a universal priesthood, they said 
— ‘ Will you reject a Turk or a Russian who has received 

* Muhlius, De Beformatione in Oirnbria, p. 140. Gerdesius, iii. 
Monumenia, p. 232. 

t ‘ Hominem liberum arbitrium non babere, et ea quae in mundo 
fiunt ita fieri ut aliter fieri non possint’ — Gerdesius, iii. Monum. p. 
232. 

t Apologia concionatorum Eoangdicorum. — Ibid, p. 234. 

Toil. TO— 8* 
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Ghnstian instruction from a layman, if he die before har- 
ing been instructed by a pnest ? * There is then a pnest- 
hood for Christians, but no one may hold any office in 
holy Church without bemg appointed to it by the Church, 
for St Paul will have all things done decently and m order * 
The evaugehcals, who on this point were completely op- 
posed to the prelates, did not content themselves with 
written apologies, but wished for a public disputation, at 
which they might defend their faith by word of mouth 
This was conceded, and it was to be held m the royal pal 
ace The halls for the meetings were ready But the de- 
bates, according to the Protestants, ought to tale place in 
the vulgar tongue, m order to be understood by the laity 
The prelates, on the other hand, absolutely refused this, 
and would only agree to Latin, a language unknown to 
the people, the townsmen, and oven to most of the noblca 
The evangehcals farther declared that they would rccog 
juzQ no other standard of authority than Holy Senpturo, 
and they added that the king, the members of his coun- 
cil, and the whole people would bo able themselves to 
discern which of the two parties were in agreement with 
it ‘We acknowledge no other interpreters,* said Iho 
bishops, ‘than the Fathers and the councils, nor any 
other judge than the pope and the next counaL* — ‘Tins 
is a mere subterfuge,* said the doctors of the Reforma- 
tion, ‘you want to prevent the discussion, and thus cs 
capo from an embarrassing position You will not en- 
ter into tho sheepfold by tho true door, and yon have no 
care for tho sheep of tho Saviour ’ — ‘ Alas I ' exclaimed 
tho members and tho creatures of tho clergy, ‘ if tho Lu- 
therans liavo so much boldness, it is becanso a sacnie 
gious king shuts Ins eyes to their insolence, nay even 
instigates them, and because tho infatuated nobles and 
blameworthy citizens eucourago them ’f But jt was in- 

• Tl«o rcfircnco Is donbUeos to pagan Hussuias Sfongols dc — 
Mant«r in. p. 3113 

t ‘Sacrilego pnadpo non solam eonnlrenUi, vtrma etlac* 
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deed out of tlie abundance of tbeir beaids that the re- 
formers spoke. 

Two parties very unblce each other were now brought 
face to face. The theocratic element had long j^revailed 
in Denmark, and still chai’acterized the party of the bish- 
ops. Another princijile had appeared in the midst of this 
people, which characterized the reformers and theii’ ad- 
herents. This was the religious element. It is a happi- 
ness for a nation when the reign of a theocracy’’ comes to 
an end; it is on the other hand a misfortune when the 
religious element is weakened. There are not wanting in 
a nation minds, and these some of the most distinguished, 
whose interest is concentrated on secular knowledge and 
inventions; and we ai'e very far from wishing to exclude 
this tendency. Experience shows that it maj’^ exist in the 
most Chidstian souls. But if a people is given uio entirel}’’ 
to this industrial propensit3', which is so powerful in our 
day, if they sacrifice to it the interest which they had pre- 
viously felt in religious life, it is just as if the bones which 
sustain the w’hole body were removed from any living ani- 
mal. This process has been very much recommended in 
this age by some philosophers. We do not desire, how- 
ever, to see it carried out in the case either of an individ- 
ual or a nation. 

The evangelical Christians of Denmark soon gave a 
new proof of the zeal which inspmed them in their en- 
deavor to substitute religion for the theocracj'’. Eeehng 
the importance of holding a religious discussion, they 
gave way on the question of language. ‘ We are ready,’ 
they wrote to the king, ‘ to hold discussion with the prel- 
ates either in Latin or in Danish; ’ and for a whole month 
they repeated their demand. The Catholic party had re- 
course to a subterfuge, and wrote to the king that they 
likewise were ready to confer with the preachers either 
in Latin or in Danish; but that they ought fii'st to justify 

gante debacohati sunt concionatores Lutberani.’ — Chron. 

Schihhyms. Munter, iii. p. 330. 
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themselves in Tvnting before judges with whom all the 
world must be satisfied.* These judges were the Danish 
bishops and Roman cardinals, that is to say, essentially 
the pope who would thus bo judge in his own cause 
Further, they raised objections to the disputation itself 
‘The sittings, they said, ‘are to be held in the royal pal 
ace, and it would be dangerous to speaL. in a place occn 
pied by the body guards of a pnnco so devoted to the 
heretics ’ It was thought that this fanciful fear of the 
body guards did httle credit to the courage of the cham 
pious of Rome f 

Thus the scheme of the conference broho down Tau 
sen, ‘Wormorsen, Sadolin, Gjoe, Erasmus Jansen and 
their brethren were greatly grieved about it Ought this 
refusal of the bishops to checL. them in their efforts 
to estabhsh in Denmark the kingdom of Jesus Cbnst? 
They were not toen of a kind to become sluggish and 
idle after doing ever so httlo or, as another reformer 
sajs, ‘to take their eyes from their brows and place them 
in their backs J They thought that m the semco of 
Christ they must be able to burst the fetters, to tnnmph 
over obstacles, and to mn with outstretched arms to the 
goaL They appeared before the king and said to him — 
‘Wo acknowledge that these lords are men of birth and 
honor, competent to give good counsel in the nffiirs of 
the world, but our chief complaint against them is that 
they confine themselves to bearing the title of bishop*! 
and do not in any manner discharge their duty J»ot 
only do they not preach themselves, but instead of plac- 
ing m their dioceses well informed pastors and preachers 
they nppomt stupid, ignorant, and profan o men ulio sup- 
ply the Christian people with nothing but ndiculotw /J 
hies, dreams of monLs old wives talcs and fooloncs of 
players, after Uio usual manner of papists.§ Tlicy per- 

• Darui} « L p. 9-1 

t llimtcr KirehtngtscMef te Jil p. 33i } Calrfti. 

5 'Stopjdi* indoctis «t protvius, qnl faboU* boaalaoHi iowo- 
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read tlie Scriptures in their o'vm tongue. Day by day new 
heralds of the Gospel proclaimed to them the way of sal- 
vation. The iDure light of the "Word of God was shining 
in these lands of the north. Their inhabitants were learn- 
ing to regulate theii’ actions by that word, and they were 
astonished to see in what deep darkness thej' had lived 
up to this time.* The Keformation rose like the tide, 
and covered the country with its waters. Monks quitted 
their monasteries, and these buildings were converted into 
hospitals or were dedicated to other useful purposes. Un- 
fortunately the townsmen, j)i' 0 'voked by the conduct of 
the bishops, indulged in rade displays of their hostility 
to monachism. The convent of Uriars Minor, at Ncstved, 
was demolished, and a pillory set up on its ruins in token 
of reprobation. The hateful yoke under which the clei'gy 
and the monks had kept the people misled men into un- 
becoming acts of vengeance. The passions which in the 
case of the learned broke forth at times in writings full 
of bitterness, displayed themselves on the part of the peo- 
ple in acts of violence.'!' The sixteenth centuiy could not 
calmly discuss religious questions; this was one of its 
weak points; and perhaps other centui'ies, proud of theii* 
tolerance, were too much like it. A large body of working- 
men assembled at Copenhagen on the third day of the 
Christmas festival, 1531, and entering the chui’ch of Our 
Lady during the celebration of the Roman service seized 
the ornaments and the figures which were found in it, and 
broke them to pieces. The church was closed for some 
time, but by order of the magistrate the Catholics reoc- 
cupied it. They continued to say mass in it for three 
years longer. Ten convents were secularized between 
1530 and 1533; J but Frederick, whose constant aim as 

* ‘Et quantis in tenebris hactenus delituissent perspicerent.’ — 
Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 386. 

t Mnnter, iii. pp. 355, 364. 

t Jacobi, Sistoria ejeciionis monachorum. MS. quoted in Munter, 
iii. 357. 
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party.* The objections of Kaster Mathias ■n-ero the only 
oblation offered to Eome by the priesthood. The appear- 
ance of this solitary unknown champion of the Eomish 
Church, after so many and such solemn appeals, recalls 
to mind the story of Julian when he wished to re-estab- 
Ksh with ceremony the feast of Apollo at Antioch: and 
only one priest made his appearance, bringing os the 
whole of the offerings one goose.f 
!From this time the evangelical cause was in the ascen- 
dency in the kingdom. The bishops left Copenhagen 
with broken hearts. They trembled not only for the 
papacy, but also for their property and their persons. 
The bishop of EoesMlde, alarmed with or without reason, 
sought the protection of the king, who gave him a safe- 
conduct. The prince, who was determined himself to 
promote the cause of the Gospel in proportion as God 
should make it prosper, summoned Chrysostom, S.ido- 
lin, and other ministers besides; and from this time six 
preachers proclaimed the Gospel daily in the churches 
of St Nicholas, Our Lady, and the Holy Ghost, and held 
discussion in the cathedral itself J The king maintained 
the privileges of the bishops. But the Eeformntion was 
strong enough in itself to dispense with the aid of the 
prince. In vain did Eomnn Catholicism, at this last mo- 
ment, lift its dying voice; in vain did Lliro publish an 
apology for the mass; Tausen replied to him; Elirc prom- 
ised a refutation, but gave none. The bishop of Eocs- 
kildo then resorted to other means: ho instigated Iho 
partisans of the clergy to hoot at the evangelical roioj*^ 
tors, to pursue them with jeering and to drive them away 
c?Af the mmc. Iirstes^^ oi cutk'styoT'’ 
ing to bring back the people by their kindUncss and thetr 
pious discourses, they stirred them up against the 0<r** 
pel, and thus lost what little respect tlioy had cnjoycA 
Nothing could stay the progress of refonn. Tlio Banc* 

• Dinskt iffjyazin, i. p. 03. t Misopogon, p. 3CX 

\ Monter, iii. p. 336, 
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advised him to make his peace with the pope; an infalli- 
ble means, they said, of inducing all the prelates and 
adherents of the Koman faith to declare in his favor. 
This unhappy prince, so' violent and at the same time so 
weak, whose sole thought now was to become king again 
at whatever cost, did not scruple to sacrifice the opin- 
ions, more or less sincere, which he had openly professed, 
and entered into coi-respondence with the pope with a 
view to being received once more into the bosom of the 
Church.* It does not appear that the negotiations had 
any result, but they show the weakness of the religious 
opinions of the pretender. Christian had more success 
in another quarter. Some bold Dutchmen, in hope of 
gaining something for their navy and their trade if they 
reinstated him on the Danish throne, obtained for him 
an ai’my and a fleet. The malcontents of Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden hastened to join him. Troh, the ex- 
archbishop of Upsala, Thure Janssen, grand-master of 
the court of Sweden, who was desirous of a reunion of 
the three kingdoms, and other influential persons, ac- 
tively served him in the countries of the north. He em- 
barked in the month of October, with ten thousand men, 
resolved to appear as the defender of the Catholic faith 
and the saviour of his country. A. violent tempest came 
on and shattered many of his ships: a fatal omen in the 
judgment of many.f When Christian arrived in Norway 
he had only a few ships. Nevertheless, the archbishop 
of Drontheim, primate of Norway, looked on Christian 
as the champion of Eome; and with him the other bish- 
ops, all of them zealous Catholics, princes, abbots, priests, 
gentlemen, magistrates, and even some of the townsmen 
and the common people hastened to join him. Janssen 
declai'cd that the kingdom would not support Frederick. 

Eayntild, ann. 1530, No. 58. Munter, iii. p. 86. Kaxuner, ii, p. 
144. 

t ‘Adverse ntimine ot eertantibus contra ventis. ’ — Gerdesius, Ann. 
iii. p. 390. 
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king was not to lean to either side, protected the others. 
The most wealthy monasteries, however, were compelled 
to contribute to the necessities of the state This moder- 
ation on the part of the king, far from raismg any ohsta 
cle to the progress of the Reformation, only served to 
ensure it. 

The prmce at the same time strengthened his position 
politically In 1632, at the request of the Landgrave ol 
Hesse, he entered mto the alliance of Protestant prmces 
of Germany * This was an important step Slorcovcr, 
the prelates and many nobles foresaw, after the diet of 
1630, the approaching fall of Catholicism Aware that 
the king 8 son, Prmce Chnstian, was a zealous Protes 
tant, they looked round on all sides for some moans of 
escape from the lot winch threatened them They finally 
fixed their hopes on Prmce John, son of King Chnstian 
JX, who was consequently nephew of Charles V, and was 
bi ought up at his court They flattered themselves that 
if this yoxmg prince received the crown at their hands ho 
would re-estahhsh the Romish religion and crush the Ref- 
ormation They therefore agreed amongst themselves to 
direct all their efforts to placing John on the throne after 
the deat^ of the king At the same time, some nogotia 
tions m which Frederick had been engaged with the cm 
peror foiled His enemies appeared to bo gmmng tlio 
upper hand, and every thing announced that a storm 
was ready to burst forth 

The faUen king, Chnstian, had not ceased to fill tlm 
courts of Germany, the Netherlands, and Lnglond with 
bis complaints and his solicitotions Ho perccivcil that, 
as PrciloncL favored Protestantism, ho could not reckon 
on the Protestants of Denmark It was only m the char- 
acter of head of the Roman Catholic party tlint ho would 
bo able to recover hia crown Disco venng iho wind tliat 
would carry lus vessel to the point which ho wishcil to 
reach, ho set all sail for it Some of the calhoho pnncc'* 

• ilanter, liL pp 3W-3Ta 
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advised Mm to make Lis peace -with tlie pope; an infalli- 
ble means, tbey said, of inducing all the prelates and 
adherents of the Boman faith to declare in Ms favor. 
This unhappy prince, so' violent and at the same time so 
weak, whose sole thought now was to become king again 
at whatever cost, did not scruple to sacrifice the opin- 
ions, more or less sincere, wMch he had openly professed, 
and entered into correspondence with the poj)e with a 
view to being received once more into the bosom of the 
Church.* It does not appear that the negotiations had 
any result, but they show the weakness of the religious 
opinions of the pretender. Christian had more success 
in another quarter. Some bold Dutchmen, in hope of 
gaining something for their navy and their trade if they 
reinstated Mm on the Danish throne, obtained for him 
an army and a fleet. The malcontents of Denmark, ISTor- 
way, and Sweden hastened to join him. Troll, the ex- 
archbishop of TJpsala, Thure Janssen, grand-master of 
the court of Sweden, who was desirous of a reunion of 
the three Mngdoms, and other influential persons, ac- 
tively served him in the counti’ies of the north. He em- 
barked in the month of October, with ten thousand men, 
I’esolved to appear as the defender of the Catholic faith 
and the saviour of his country. A violent tempest came 
on and shattered many of his ships: a fatal omen in the 
judgment of many.f When CMlstian arrived in Norway 
he had only a few ships. Nevertheless, the archbishop 
of Drontheim, primate of Norway, looked on CMristian 
as the champion of Borne; and with him the other bish- 
ops, all of them zealous Catholics, princes, abbots, priests, 
gentlemen, magistrates, and even some of the townsmen 
and the common people hastened to join him. Janssen 
declared that the kingdom would not support Frederick. 

* Raynald, am. 1530, No, 58. Munter, iii. p. 86. Baumer, ii. p. 
144. 

t ‘ Adverso mimiiie et certantibus contra ventis. ’ — Gerdesius, Ann. 
iiL p. 390. 
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* I Will/ said the ting, ‘persecute the adherents of Lnthcr, 
and protect the faith of the Church against the damna 
ble wort of that doctor ' Norway, opposed to the Ref 
ormation, received him Tnth acclamations, and ere long, 
in the whole tingdom, only three fortresses remained 
to Predenct. Christian was acknowledged Jang of Nor- 
way 

Some of the bishops pledged the church vessels for 
the purpose of paymg the troops The senate wrote 
to the Danish senate to tate stops for Christian’s rcsto 
ration in Denmark The teinble man who at StocLhoIm 
had bathed in the blood of his enemies, seemed to bo 
on the point of triumphing over new rebels Chnstian 
imagmed himself already seated on the tnplo throne of 
the north, and indulged himself in the frivolous plcaanro 
of mvestiture with all the insignia of royalty On great 
occasions he bore the crown on his head, held the scep- 
tre in his hand, and played well the great part of nion 
arch m the midst of the small bond of his adherents. 
If he should succeed, will he bo Cathohe or Protestant? 
All that it IS possible to tell is that ho will bo that which 
will best suit the interests of lus ambition 

Frederick, on his part, perceiving tho danger which 
threatened him, lost no time m assembling his forces 
by land and by sea. Knnd idenstem, bishop-cIect of 
Odonseo, was placed at their head, and os soon ns tho 
spnng had made it possible to attack Norway, n fleet of 
twenty five vessels sailed, at tho beginning of hfnji 
Copcnliagcn roads Frederick bad received import tnt 
aid from Sweden Chnstian, in hts im tnt ion, pan only 
a traitor in tho great blaster Janssen vvbo bad dcclamt 
for bira, and m a fit of anger ho put the oM niin to 
death * This passionate and credulous pnnee, loohing 
on himself as already king of tho whole of Scanduian'i, 
entered Sweden with inadeqimto forces 'Wc'vhcned I'J 
this unpmdcnt attack, ho was compelled to retire to 
• Qcljer* ^rrtrJmsj(3(hleHe, fi. p. 81 
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Opzlo* vi'itli the I'omniiis of liis anuy. Ere long the 
Danes themselves arrived, and during the night set fire 
to all Christian’s ships; so that the unhappj’’ prince, driven 
into a corner of the country whence ho could not escape 
either by sea or by land, had no choice but to perish arms 
in hand or to surrender. He requested an intei-view with 
Gyldenstern and his principal officers; and now as much 
disheartened as he had before been presumptuous, ho 
begged them in the most hiunble tone to toll him what 
he was to do. The bishoxJ in command reiilied, ‘That 
he must go to the coiu't of King Frederick, his uncle, 
who would doubtless gi'ant him favorable terms ’ (July, 
1532). 

He requested a safe-conduct, and the Danish leaders 
granted him one which stipulated for the lang, and for 
two hundred xiersous of his suite, friendly entertainment 
and the honors due to his rank. It was even staled in it 
that Christian, after the death of Fi’ederick, might j^os- 
sibly be elected king by the states. Gj'ldensteni on his 
departure from Copenhagen had been invested with full 
powers for treating with Christian, and he made use of 
them. But the convention, neA’ertheless, was not yet 
sealed when two Danish officers, Sla*am and Wilken- 
stede, anived in the camp, charged on the part of Fred- 
erick with an order by virtue of which Christian was only 
to be received at discretion, and on rmconditional sur- 
render to the will of the king. Did these delegates, find- 
ing mattei’s so far advanced, communicate the verbal 
order which they had received fi'om the king ? Suj)f)Os- 
ing that this order was communicated, did Christian, 
reduced to extremities, choose to make an attempt to 
influence his uncle ? These points do not appear to us 
to be by any means cleared ux).t 

However this may be, Christian did all that he could 


* Opzlo, the former capital of Norway, burnt in 1624, forms at this 
day the most ancient part of Christiania. 


\ Eaumer, ii. p. 146. Mallet, vi. p. 116. 
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* I Will/ said the ting, ‘persecute the adherents of Luther, 
and protect the faith of the Church against the damna 
hie work of that doctor ’ Korway, opposed to the Bcf 
ormation, received him with acclamations, and ere long, 
in the whole kingdom, only three fortresses remaineil 
to Predenck. Christian was acknowledged king of Nor 
way 

Some of the bishops pledged the church vessels for 
the purpose of paymg the troops The senate wrote 
to the Danish senate to take steps for Christian’s resto 
ration in Denmark The teinble man who at StocUiolm 
had bathed in the blood of his enemies, seemed to bo 
on the point of tnnmphing over new rebels. Clmstian 
imagined himself already seated on the tnpio throne of 
the north, and indulged himself in the frivolous pleasure 
of mvestiture with all the insignia of royalty On great 
occasions he bore the crown on Ins head, held the scep- 
tre in his hand, and played well the great part of mon 
arch in the midst of the small band of his adberenia- 
If ho should succeed, will ho bo Catbohe or Protestant? 
All that it is possible to tell is that ho wiU bo tbnt which 
will best suit the interests of his ambition 

Predenck, on his part, perceiving the danger which 
tlircatencd him, lost no time m assembling his forces 
by land and by sea. Knud Gyldcnstcm, bishojvdect of 
Odcnsec, was placed at their head, and as soon as the 
sprmg had made it possible to attack Korway, a 
twent} file vessels sailed, at the begmnmg of ^laji 
Copenhagen roads Frederick had received import int 
aid from Sweden CUnstian, m his irritation, 
a traitor in the great Master Janssen who had deeUml 
for him, and m a fit of anger ho put tlio oM man to 
death • This passionate and credulous pnnee, looting 
on himself as already king of the whole of Scandinavia, 
entered Sweden with inadequate forces ‘Wcakcnctl Ijr 
this imprudent attack, ho was compelled to retire to 
• Gfb^r, fi. p 81 
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to procure for lumself a kmd reception mth the pnnco 
whom he had undertaLen to dethrone Pmding that the 
wind was changed, he trimmed his sails anew This man, 
who was as inconsistent m his actions as m his words, 
and who had assumed the character of the avenger of m- 
sulted Catholicism, wrote to his uade an erang^eal let- 
ter m which he confessed his error and declared himself 
penitent Was he sincere ? Or was he a hypocnto? The 
latter seems the most probable view ‘ Sire,’ ho wrote, 

‘ I am the prodigal son who returns to his father, but ro* 
turns a regenerate son I promise you that I will chcnsh 
for you, all the rest of my days, the feelmgs of a son. 
Believe me, flesh and blood no longer govern me, but tho 
spirit of grace which God has miraculously bestowed on 
me, and which fiHa me with an ardent chanty for all man 
kmd, and especially for your Majesty, for tho queen, for 
your sons, for the states of Denmark, and for their alhcs 
the Hanse Towns ’ 

He forgot no one ‘I hope that your Majesty will 
rejoice utth all the holy angels at tho change which is 
wrought m me, and that our fnendship will become oU 
the more sobd and more hvely for the conspicuous dis 
play of our former enmity I beg yon, Sire, to commu- 
nicate this letter to the senate, in order that it may place 
confldenco m my pious and pacific sentiments 

It would bo pleasant to bebevo that Cimstian, m whom 
a passionate ambition bad silenced all Christian feelmg. 
was retummg m his misfortune to those sentimeuU of 
piety which bo had cspencnccd at "W ittoubcrg But how 
could any one trust a capricious man who, according to 
tho requirements of self interest, would assumo by turn* 
tho most opposite semblances? Shortlj after writing thw 
letter, Cbnatian embarked on tho Danish thet and cn* 
tered, about tbo end of July, tho port of Copt.uba„t» 

Ho did not arrno there oa a conqueror, as ho had 
• 'Epjst ChmL IL tut Ilfgeai IreJencom.'— IlmtivJJ* 

Chronic, p. 1378. 
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king and then close. The guards set oyer him conduct 
him to a gloomy donjon; and they shut up with him a 
dwarf who, as if in derision, was to be the sole compan- 
ion of the colossus of the North. No sooner has he en- 
tered than the door is waUed up behind him. There is 
no more hope. A single window feebly lighted up the 
gloom of this place; and it was through bars of iron that 
he, thenceforth, received his food.* The monarch who 
was so long formidable was treated like the vilest of his 
people. The king who sat on three thrones has nothing 
now to lean on but damp walls. The prince, nephew 
of the king, brother-in-law of the emperor Charles the 
Fifth, of King Ferdinand, and of Queen Mary; this ally 
of Henry YIH., of the princes of Gei'many and other 
powerful houses, has no longer any companion but a 
wretched dwarf. His food is of the meanest kind, and 
his jailers treat him with the utmost rigor. "Wliat mon- 
arch ever displayed greater barbarity than he did in the 
public place at Stockholm, in October, 1520? An eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth. At the recollection of 
that massacre all the people shuddered. The name of 
Christian was the terror of the North. Frederick had 
been obliged to promise the nobles and the councillors 
of the crown by a formal instrument never to restore him 
to liberty. In vain were some hearts affected by this 
vast calamity; in vain were some voices raised in behalf 
of the wretched monarch. Public peace requires it, was 
the reply; and there was nothing more to be said. Pun- 
ishment, though delayed, had at last overtaken him. This 
strange champion of Eoman Catholicism was ruined, and 
his disappearance from the stage of the world ensm’ed 
the triumph of the Reformation in the whole of Scan- 
dinavia.f 

No sooner was Christian a captive than his kinsmen 

Geijer, Qeschichle Schwedens, ii. p. 82. 

t Gerdesias, Ann. iii. p. 390. Mallet, Eisioire du Eanemark, vi. 
p. 125. Schlegel, p. 133. 
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Circumstances of Tredencl’s being then at Hcnsborg, m 
ScMeswig, and this was, indeed, partly the cause At 
length it was announced to the ex-ling that the inter- 
Tiew with has uncle would take place in that town, and 
that they were going to take him there A superior offi 
cer of the fleet, furnished %vith secret instructions, took 
command of the ship and gave orders to set sail Tbo 
vessel sailed, escorted by a small squadron, and this, it 
was said, was a mark of honor But the real mtent was, 
to prevent any attack being made with a view to the res- 
cue of the prince 

After having sailed within sight of the island of Zea- 
land, they passed before those of lloen, Falster, Laaland, 
Langeland, and Aero Christian was not free from (hj>' 
tress of mind He had been treated at Copenhagen as a 
prisoner; and this temble man, who in a singlo daj had 
caused the elite of Sweden to be massacred in nearly anal- 
ogous circumstances, questioned with himself what they 
meant to do with him A dark doud arose m his soak 
Ho strove to cast off the fears which ho would hun be- 
lieve to be puenle He dared not disclose to any one 
the distress which agitated him, but remained dumb aith 
shame, spite, and giief The fleet approached the coast 
of Schleswig, and ho rejoiced that the moment v' as not 
far off when he was to have the mteivaew with his unde 
Ho was standing on the deck m deep silence. Suddenly 
ho pcrcened that tho ship, instead of entering tho Gulf 
of riensborg, was standing off tho capo to tho north 
towards the island of Alsen At this moment the red 
was rent, tho unhappy pnneo discovered Uio fate wluch 
awaited him Ho uttered a cry and burst info tears. Uo 
would fain haio arrested tho pilot, hut ho knew that 
any attempt was useless. Ho broke out into bitter cvim* 
plamlg, hut hm voice was soon stitlc<l b^ sobs, Tho 
continues ita course northwards, and entering tho stxmt 
of Sonderburg, stops before tho toivu of that name lh« 
gates of the old imprcgnablo caatlo open before tho fa-fra 
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not but be touched by it. But reasons of state were in 
tliis case opposed to Christian motives; and there are 
considerations which may be put forward in excuse for 
the imprisonment of his nephew. It was not within the 
power of the long to do what he liked with regard to 
Chi'istian. The king was in ill health; he felt greatly 
the need of rest, and he knew that he should never have 
a tranquil ihoment so long as his antagonist was at large. 
But these circumstances were no palliation of the rigoz*- 
ous treatment adopted towards the prisoner. Eeasons 
of state were in this case opposed to Christian reason; 
and the former generally win the day in this world. Fred- 
erick was to be blamed for permitting treatment so severe 
to be dealt out to his brother’s son. He did notj how- 
ever, take vengeance on the allies of Chi’istian, the Dutch, 
although he had at first intended to close the Sound to 
then* ships. 

An event had occurred which still further secured 
the crown to the younger branch of the family. Prince 
John, the only son of Christian, who had been a pupil 
of the famous Cornelius Agrippa, and of whom the high- 
est hopes were entertained, died at Eatisbon at the age 
of fom’teen. In him the elder line became extinct. 

Frederick, long threatened with a decline, had taken 
up his abode for the sake of quietness in the castle of 
Gottorp, near Schleswig, his favorite seat. At the mo- 
ment of Christian’s entrance into his prison, the time 
was not far off when Frederick must quit his throne. In 
the spring of 1533, on the 10th of April, Thursday in 
Passion "Week, he died, at the age of sixty- two. All 
good men deplored his death.* They proclaimed him 
a ‘wise, merciful, and virtuous prince.’ They recalled to 
inind the moderation which he had displayed in the re- 
ligious discussions, and the freedom which he had allowed 

*.‘^'^Sontibus omnibus bonis qui gravissimam in morte regis 
optinii jacturam faciebant,’ — Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 391. Huitfeld, 
I>un.-ChrQni!c, p, 1393. 
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and lus allies deserted him. The emperor, his brolher- 
in law, turned his back on him, and even offered an apol- 
ogy to Frederick for having taken any part in the last 
enterprise of hLs nvaL The regency of the Netherlands 
mtormed tho victor long that it was without their knowl- 
edge that the late campaign had been undertaken by any 
of their subjects 

One man in all Europe, however, had compassion on 
him, one only, so far as is known, and endeavored to alie- 
nate his misfortune This was Luther Tho reformer 
of course knew well that Christian had said ho would 
crush the Reformation, and had called it m hia procla- 
mation a damnable work, but tho great doctor had tho 
heart of a Christian King Frederick received a letter 
from him in which were these words — ‘Wo know that 
God, the just Judge, has given your ilajcsty the victory 
over your nephew, and we do not doubt that you will use 
this tnumph m a humble and Chnstiau way Novertho- 
less, tho misfortune of my gracious lord, Kmg Christian, 
and the fear lest any should stir up jour Majesty against 
him, encourage mo humbly to entreat j ou to hare pitj 
on your captive kinsman, to follow the example of CUnst 
who died for us, his enemies, to tho end that wo also 
might be full of compassion towards our enemies. Lou 
^ will do so the more readily, Siro, because your nephew, 
as I am told, was not taken in arms agamst you, but sur- 
rendered himself into your hands hko an emng son into 
tho hands of a father Your Majesty will offer a noble 
sacrifice and render tho highest honor to God, by givuig 
to the poor prisoner a pledge of bis grace and of hw fi- 
therly faithfulness. And this good work will bo for your- 
self, on your death bed a great consolation, in heaven a 
great joy, and at tho present time on earth a 
honor ’ ♦ 

This letter was wntlcn by Luther on the 28tb Septem- 
ber, 1532 Frcdonck, who was not hard hearted, could 
• Luther, It p 403 (Jo 
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not but be toucbed by it. But reasons of state -were in 
tbis case opposed to Obristian motives; and there are 
considerations wbicb may be put forward in excuse for 
tbe imprisonment of bis nepbew. It was not witbin tbe 
power of tbe long to do wbat be liked witb regard to 
Cbristian. Tbe king was in ill bealtb; be felt greatly 
tbe need of rest, and be knew that be should never have 
a tranquil moment so long as bis antagonist was at large. 
But these circumstances were no palliation of tbe rigor- 
ous treatment adopted towards tbe prisoner. Eeasons 
of state were in tbis case opposed to Cbristian reason; 
and tbe former generally win tbe day in tbis world. Fred- 
erick was to be blamed for permitting treatment so severe 
to be dealt out to bis brother’s son. He did not, how- 
ever, take vengeance on tbe aUies of Cbristian, tbe Dutch, 
although be bad at first intended to close tbe Sound to 
then’ ships. 

An event bad occurred wbicb still further secured 
tbe crown to tbe younger branch of tbe family. Prince 
John, tbe only son of Cbristian, who bad been a pupil 
of tbe famous Cornebus Agrippa, and of whom tbe high- 
est hopes were entertained, died at Batisbon at tbe age 
of fourteen. In him tbe elder line became extinct. 

Frederick, long threatened witb a decline, bad taken 
up bis abode for tbe sake of quietness in tbe castle of 
Gottorp, near Schleswig, bis favorite seat. At tbe mo- 
ment of Christian’s entrance into bis prison, tbe time 
was not far off when Frederick must quit bis throne. In 
tbe spring of 1533, on tbe lOtb of April, Thursday in 
Passion Week, be died, at tbe age of sixty- two. All 
good men deplored bis death.* They proclaimed him 
a ‘ wise, merciful, and vb'tuous prince.’ They recalled to 
mind tbe moderation wbicb be bad displayed in tbe re- 
ligious discussions, and tbe freedom wbicb be bad allowed 

* ‘Lugentibus omnibus bonis qui gravissimam in morte regis 
optimi lacturam faciebant.’ — Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 391. Huitfeld, 
Ddn.~Chronilc, p. 1393. 
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to conscience, and if the usual kindness of his character 
had been wanting in the treatment of Christian, the> 
attributed it only to the force of cucu instance's, to the 
illness which rendered it impossible for him to direct de- 
tails, and to the influence of the leadmg men He loft 
four SODS Prince Ghnstjan, of uhom wo haro spoLcii, 
jitJoJphus, who took the title of duke of Bolstem Got- 
toip from the castle in which his father died, and nho 
became the founder of a younger Imo from which sprang 
the imperial family now reign mg m Kussia, * Fredcnck 
who became bishop of Schleswig and afterwards of Hilde- 
sheun , and John, the youngest It is of the eldcht and 
the youngest sons of this house that wo hare now to tato 
notice 


CHAPTER IV 

rSTERREGNCU CIVIL A>D FOREIGN WAR. 

As soon as the wise Frederick had been taken from his 
people, the conflict between the two great religions par- 
ties ogam began The bishops no sooner hoartl of hw 
death than they hfted up their heads, and held frcqiuut 
conferences together Under the late king Iloiuan Ca- 
tholicism was moii’ing at a slow pace to its kill, now tluy 
must save it, they thought, and for tins luiqiost, taking 
lulvantago of the election winch must be hdd afttr the 
death of the king for the appointment of a successor, tiuy 
wished at all cost to eicluJo from tho throne his tld«.'»t 

• Charles IreJerjclt of llobtcia Gt>Uorj\ iiwijtii4 

Potrowna, daughter of IMtr tha Gnat, jujJ her win Chart » r 
Ulnc w aa chosea by tho emprtha Elizabeth, hi# auat to nuccw. J Ur 
lie ivsccnJcd tho throne In 17C2, under tho uama of IVtcr IIL, and h>4 
for hi9 wife the famona Cdtbtnno IL Tha cwi>trcini Jc*cc» I d fa a 
pnuco ftTo Paul t, lleiandcr L, htcholao L, aaJ tleiaoJ^r IE 
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son Clii’istian, whose attachment to the Reformation was 
well linowm; to lengthen out the interregnum as much 
as possible; and meanwhile to put forth all their efforts 
to place on the throne Prince John, a child ten years 
old,* of whom they would make a good Roman Catholic. 
During his minority it would not be difficult for the 
bishops to suppress the Reformation, The scheme was 
clever and bold, but not so easy of execution as some 
thought. A large munber of the toums and the greater 
part of the nobility professed the evangelical faith. But 
the bishops were still in the enjoyment of all their piiv- 
ileges; and they flattered themselves that they should 
rise to power and get the laws repealed which under the- 
late king had given religious liberty to the Protestants. 

Prince Christian, in conformity with the rules of suc- 
cession, had assumed the government of the duchies of 
Holstein and Schleswig for himself and his brothers under 
age. He had not been able to do the same in Denmark. 
But foreseeing the intrigues of the clerical party, he had 
sent to Copenhagen the Yice-ChanceUor, Johan Priis, and 
two councillors, empowered to demand the assembhng of 
an electoral Diet to name a successor to Prederick, and 
to support his own interests. It seemed as if he wms to 
be disappointed in his hopes. His deputies were coldly 
received: there was no hurry to give an answer, and it 
was agreed that he should not be invited to the Diet. 
Indeed, the Yice-ChanceUor heard that young Duke John, 
the bishops’ candidate, had a very good chance. He wrote 
immediately to his master. ‘ If God and the Diet,’ was 
the noble reply of the eldest son, ‘ wiU confer the crown 
on my young brother, I do not oppose it. All that I ask 

* The author appears to have -written deux ans, but owing to the 
rather hieroglyphic character of his handwriting, wo can almost as 
well read dix as deux. Baumer (ii. p. 148) says: — ‘Johann erst zwhlf 
jahre alt,’ child of twelve years: but this must be a mistake, because 
Frederick reigned from 1523 to 1533, and John was born after the 
accession of his father. See also p. 199 infra. (Editor,) 
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is that this important matter may bo settled 'without de- 
lay.' Christian saw the clergy leagued against himj but 
he believed from the bottom of his heart that evangeUcal 
truth would triumph over the bishops. 

On St. John's Day, 1533, the Diet opened. The prel- 
ates went to it, determined to do their utmost to crush 
evangelical religion, and to re-establish everywhere the 
old pontifical system.* Hardly had the assembly consti- 
tuted itself when the bishops began the work. Ove Bilde, 
the most learned and most highly esteemed of their num- 
ber, was apparently the fii-st speaker. The dergy de- 
manded that the election of the king should bo deferred 
to another time. In their name the speaker claimed tho 
entire restitution of churches, convents, and estates, in 
one word, of every thing that Catholicism had lost; and 
ho violently inveighed against those whom ho called tho 
ministers of tho new rehgion and against those who sup- 
ported them.t At the same thno ho exalted tho mass os 
being tbo very essence of tho Cliristian religion; depicted 
in strong colors tho deplorable slato to which, ho s.'udi 
the priests and tho monks were reduced; pointed to tho 
heretics establishing themselves in tho monasteries which 
tho holy men and the consecrated virgins had been com- 
pelled to abandon; and described tlio excesses of tho peo- 
ple in casting down tho images of tho saints and breaking 
tbo sacramental vessels. * The authority of tbo bishojis 
is vihfied,'! said ho; ‘thero aro but few of tho faithful 
who care for tho services and sfili fewer who dread tho 
censuro of tlio Church; while tho number of thobO who 
join tbo Lutherans is increasing day by day. Permit not, 
tho bishops implore you, this holy rcbgiou, whicli has 
formed x>art of jour >ory bfo from infancy, to bo coiirid 
with opprobnum. Let tho thunderbolts of excoiamani* 

• <Ut rcligiooTWigtlica . . oppnmcrtturttTtt«BUUrfkt.iatrct..r 

Kverorum pooUficioruta ratio.’— iiL p. 

t < InvvcU gnvilcr ia inluLktroit aorai rt-Uriwal*.’— it*! !*• 

{ «1U Tn cTilaiM4 aatnutam BuctcnuUaa.’— /tiJ. {v 391 
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cation strike tkose wlio liave fallen into keresy, that they 
may feel the necessity of returning to their mother’s bo- 
som, and let more terrible penalties fall on those who 
are obstinately impenitent.’ * 

The evangelical members of the Diet listened mth 
amazement to this speech; and the gravity of the crisis 
caused them the greatest perplexity.f It was not foi’ 
the Gospel that they feared; but they knew that if they 
yielded to the bishops, there would be an energetic op- 
position. The people would rise and the nobles them- 
selves would take up arms if need were. Magnus Gjoe, 
the leading champion of Reform in the Diet, rose and 
said — ‘ Conscript fathers and venerable bishops, let us 
not draw down fresh calamities on the realm, which is 
already too sick. Religion is a holy thing, and neither 
its origin nor its end lies within the power of any man. 
If we unjustly seize its rights, God himself will be its 
avenger. Liberty has been given to religion by the will 
of the king, and this liberty cannot be taken away with- 
out the king’s consent.’ J 

The bishops, who fully understood the importance of 
the moment, remained deaf to all appeals. United with 
the laymen who had continued faithfid to them, they 
would be able to carry the vote. Their clamor increased. 
The friends of the Reformation, therefore, judged it ex- 
pedient to grant part of their demands in order to save 
the vote. They allowed them to draw up the compact. 
This seems an enormous concession, but constitutional 
forms were not as yet very fully developed; and the Diet 
reserved to itself the power either of amending the docu- 
ment or even of rejecting it, if it did not suit it. The 
bishops made large use of the power accorded to them. 

* ‘ Aliisque p^enis atrocioribtis in pervicaces animadvertendum.’ — • 
Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 393. 

t ‘Magniludine periculi vebementer sunt turbati.’ — Ibid. 

t ‘ Partam ei libertatem rege volente, non nisi rege in contrarium 
sciscente puto eripi posse.’ — Ibid. p. 394. 
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They stipulated, amongst other things, that they should 
fulfil their functions without having to give account to 
any but God alone, that every pnest ^Yho should resist 
them should be prosecuted, that tho tithes should bo 
restored to ecclesiastics, and that whosoever refused to 
pay them should bo summoned before tho courts, that 
the cathedrals, convents, churches, and hospitals should 
be given up to the Boman clergj , and that in the next 
Diet a decision should he formed respecting the rcsti 
tutiou of such of these houses as had been taken away 
from them Nothing was stipulated about the rights 
of tho evangelical Church This might bo deprived of 
every thmg, and indeed they were already taking much 
from it 

Tho bishops brought this fatal project before tho Diet 
and required the members to set their seals to it Tho 
evongchcals heard it with astonishment, and tho faithful 
Magnus Gjoe with tho deepest emotion Ho spoke thus 
‘The bishops haYO inserted m this compact some provi- 
sions which are in their favor and contrarj to tho dcu 
sions of tho Reichstag, and they havo suppressed others 
which were fa-s orablo to tho evangelicals.’ Indignant at 
this fraud, tho energetic Gjoo declared that ho uould 
not set Ins seal to tho instrument. Eno Boner did tho 
same But tho other Protestant members Ei,,ncd it, 
some of them from excessive prudcnco which dtgcuo- 
rated mto weakness, others under tho impression Uiat 
by granting to tho Cathohes what tho latter rcgarJt-d 
as uccessorj to their Church, thoj wero only pursuing 
tho plan of freedom and balance between tlio two con- 
fessions which tho lato king had designed Tlio instn 
meut, wluch was immediately published, had tho force of 
law 111 tho kingdom ♦ 

Tho bishops, proud of this first victory, IxhoTcd that 

• • Molt* aatisUtaia erant latcrpoUta. — GcrJcduj, iwe iii* 
p. 33L Moater Klrc^tngtschicMe, Ir p. 331. i ootoppiAio, jv 
-C3. 
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a second would be easily won, and they .unmasked their 
batteries. ‘ Prince Christian,’ they said, ‘ was born long 
before his father was king; he was educated abroad; he 
is not a Dane. Duke John is the true heir, for he was 
born in Denmark, and at a time when his father, the king, 
was ah’eady on the throne.’ The lay senators, perceiving 
the injustice of this proposal, and seeing to what it must 
come, took courage. They had made ample concession 
on matters of religion; they were determined to make 
none on matters of state. ‘The kingdom,’ said they, ‘is 
in a critical situation; the partisans of Christian II. are 
threatening another invasion for the purpose of liberat- 
ing and reinstating on the throne this prince, whose vin- 
dictive, violent, and cruel character we have so much 
reason to dread. It is not wise at this critical moment 
to take a child for our king. When a storm is gathering 
the helm is not placed in weak hands. The wisdom, the 
valor, the experience of the eldest son of the deceased 
king, and his travels to foreign courts, all mark him out 
for the choice of the senate.’ The struggle between the 
two parties was very sharp. The leaders assembled at 
Copenhagen as many of their respective adherents as 
they could induce to leave their country homes. The 
citizens of the capital began to mtu'mur very loudly at 
the bishops. The latter were intimidated and resorted 
to stratagem. Knowing that Norway was devoted to 
Catholicism, they alleged that it was impossible to pro- 
ceed with the election without the deputies of that king- 
dom. Now as these deputies could not be ready before 
the winter, the election was put off for a year. The 
clergy vowed to make good use of this interval. Gjoe 
and Baner contended against a resolution which appeared 
to them to be fraught with danger*. But the majority gave 
their decision in favor of the delay, and a council of re- 
gency was appointed. The two energetic champions of 
the Reform ation still refused to affix their seals to the 
compact,' and quitted Copenhagen. Many lay deputies 
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foHow^ed tliem » three only of their number signed the 
instrument* 

The bishops, proud of their victory, were eager to profit 
by it Tausen was in their new the mainstay of re- 
form , if they could but succeed m getting nd of him, tho 
evangeUcal work, they thought, would come to nothing f 
The reformer was cited to appear m the assembly hall of 
tho magistrature of Copenhagen. The bishops were pres- 
ent as his accusers, tho marshal of tho kingdom, and 
some of tho nobles and magistrates who were devoted to 
them, were to be his judges. Condcmuation appeared to 
bo inevitable "Was the blood of tho reformers about to 
bo shed m Denmark as it had been ui Franco, m tho 
Netherlands, m England and cisowhero? Tausen mado 
his appearauco before his judges with calmnesa ‘Ton 
are accused,* they said to bun, ‘ of having called the bish- 
ops tyrants and tho priests idle bellies, and this lu a book 
published by jou, of having taken possession of most of 
the churches of Copenhagen, and of having attacked the 
sacrament of tho altar, both by word of mouth and m 
wntmg ’ * I havo done nothing,’ said Tausen, * except for 
tho honor of God and the salvation of souls.’ Then ho 
cleared himself of tho chaises brought against him, but 
ah was useless. Tausen was condemned to death, m 
conformity with tho canon law, and orders wero given 
that tho mass should bo rc established m all tho churclics. 
Tho thought of Tausen being put to death, and that 
in tho midst of tho population of Copenhagen, tcmfii^ 
tho senators, tho laitj, and tho magistrates of tho town 
They conjured tho bishops not to set btioro tho jnoplo 
tho spcctaclo of an execution which must movihibly tx* 
cito indignation and, perhaps, occasion a revolt J 

• Patute ila jj-K hL pt IOC. Muattr, it ^ 

SOT OciiUkiua, Iw*. ill. jv 30>. 

t • Cum rnuBJv-vnu* la iwoUflcionim oculu noJcri — /t't 

{ • U «naton.* tt reli l«i magi»tratM pUbctl 

deprc<«ilur CtnlMiuJ, tnx U, iv 337 
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succeeded ultimately in getting the capital sentence com- 
muted into banishment, -with a prohibition to preach, to 
xorite books, or to publish them. 

Meanwhile, the report had got into circulation among 
the townsmen that their beloved preacher had been taken 
to the town-hall, had there been accused, put upon his 
trial, and condemned. Excitement was universal. Every 
one left his business, the tradesman his shop, the mer- 
chant his counting-house, and the artisan his woi'kshop. 
They all hastened to the square, asking questions of one 
another, and giving replies — ‘Yes, the enemies of evan- 
gelical doctrine have dragged our minister before the 
court.’ They were filled with indigmation, they mur- 
muxed, they filled the air with their outcries.* A party 
of them entered the coui’t where Tausen was. They ex- 
claimed — ‘ Give him back to us ! ’ f and they declared that 
if the priests made any attempt on the free preaching of 
the Gospel, they should not do so with impunity. The 
tumult was increasing in the square. The judges could 
hear the cries of the people in arms demanding again 
and again their faithful pastor. The court in alarm im- 
plored the lay members of the Diet to go and pacify the 
crowd. They went, and as soon as they made their ap- 
pearance the multitude was silent. ‘Fear not,’ said the 
deputies, ‘Tausen is in no danger; we have interceded 
in his behalf, and the churchmen have yielded. There is 
no intention to prohibit evangelical worship. Go back, 
therefore, quietly to your houses and attend to your busi- 
ness.J The Diet will take care that nothing be done 
against religion.’ But these words did not satisfy the 
townsmen; they could not trust the priests; they wanted 
them pious pastor restored to them, and they charged the 

* ‘ Plebs forum tumultu ac clamoribus implet; indignari enim et 
firemere.’ — Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 397. 

t ‘ Audiebantur voces restitui Taussanum flagitantium.’ — Ibid. 

f ‘Irent igitur pacati domum, et res suas agereut.’ — Ibid., p. 
398. 
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deputies wlio spoLe to tliem mth connivance mlh the 
enemies of the faith. 

They were m reality deceiving the people, for if Tausen 
■was not going to be taken from them by death ho was to 
be so by banishment 

This persistent demand on the part of the people and 
their accusations provoked the deputies of the bishops* 
the latter raised their voices and threatened wth se- 
vere punishment those who charged them with i^eak- 
ness. There was so much noise that the multitude could 
not catch their words, but their features, their gestures, 
and the sound of their voices all showed that the dele- 
gates were angry The people got excited lu their turn, 
they did not mean to bo trifled with. Those who boro 
arms brandished them, on all sides threats and outencs 
resounded. ‘Gno us back our pastor,’ said they, *or 
wo will burst open tho doors ’ * The delegates went in 
again and delivered to the court the message from tho 
crowd. Fear then did what justice had failed to do, and 
tho persecutors tummg to Tausen, who had remained 
calm, m complete self surrender to tho Di^ino ’niU, an- 
nounced to him that ho ivas discharged- Tho reformer 
passed out of the court, and tho people, at tho sight of 
tho shepherd a horn they loied, shouted Sot joy 

As soon 03 tho popular exatement bad apparently sub- 
sided, tho bishops and their adherents dclcrminod toiput 
Ibo iilaco in winch they aero assembled, Polo and trem- 
bhng, says a historian, they rogamed tbcir homes, com- 
pelled on their way thither to pass through tho groups 
of people who still thronged tho neighboring stritts. 
Ilaeh of them extricated himself inoro or Jess succts-iiiUy* 
and pursued his jialh with moro or Ksa jkuco of nuud 
according to tho dtgreo of opjiositton wluch ho hml Ahowa 
to tho Reformation- Roeunov, bwhop of RochkiUh, 
csiKually an object of halrttl to tho townwntn of Cojk-u- 
• ’JocUuuot cxluKudun Taiu&anma »ot m forti xaclit-Jw*" ““ 
GcnlcAiox, gon. ul p. 391 
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hageiij wlio were better acquainted with him than with 
the others, because he was their own bishop. "When he 
made his ax^pearance fierce glances were turned on him. 
Violent, hot-headed men followed him, demanding his life 
as an expiation for the crime of the priests. Their hands 
were already raised threateningly against the bishop. 
Tausen, who was not far off, perceived this, and in- 
stantly hastening up placed his own person between 
Roennov and these misled men, whom he entreated not 
to give themselves up to disgraceful acts of violence. His 
singular gentleness succeeded at length in pacifying this 
excited crowd, which was like a sea driven about by the 
wind.* He was not content with this. He would not 
leave the prelate, but desirous of protecting him from 
other attacks, accompanied him as far as his palace gate. 
Roennov, whose life he had saved, gave him his hand 
and thanked him for the signal service he had just done 
him. This Christian act touched the heart of the bishop. 
The violence of the people had provoked him; but the 
charity of Tausen softened him, and even changed for a 
time the com’se of his thoughts and of his life. 

Although the bishops, in the presence of danger, had 
yielded for the moment, they nevertheless intended that 
the sentence against Tausen should be carried out. He 
must leave Copenhagen. Roennov had an estate called 
Bistrup, near Roeskilde, and to this place Tausen with- 
drew. He was thus within reach of Copenhagen and was 
able to guide his flock. The bishop consented to this 
choice of abode, perhaps even suggested it to his deliv- 
erer. In order that the progress of the Reformation 
might not be arrested in Copenhagen, and that the peo- 
ple might not rise in revolt again, it was essential not 
only that friendly relations should be established between 
Roennov and Tausen, the two bishops of the town, but 
further that the prelate should place no obstacle in the 

• ‘Taussani mansuetudo turbidos compescuit.’ — Gerdesius, Ann. 
iii. p. 398. 
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■way of the preaching of the Gospel m the capital of the 
longdom Gjoe, Baner, the bishop of Odcnsoe, Gjldcn- 
stem, all devoted to the Gospel, earnestly desired it, but 
the bishop entertained prejudices against them which 
could not but prevent him from making any concession 
to them It IS "well Jcnown how useful the influence of 
Christian ■women has often been in the church, and par- 
ticularly how much they contributed to the establishment 
of Christianity among the northern nations. A fresh m- 
stanco of this beneficial mfiuenco occurred at ibis time 
Gjoo had a daughter named Bngitta, of hvel^ piety, of 
noble character, and of gieat bcantj, ■who afterwards be- 
came the ■wife of the na-val hero, the celebrated Admnal 
Hcrluf TrolL She had had some mtcrcourso ■natb Uto 
bishop, perhaps for charitable objects It was alleged, 
but erroneously as it seems, that Boennov, before ho had 
taken holy orders and while he was hving at tbo court, hid 
met Bngitta at the sumptuous entertainments of which 
she was the fairest ornament, and had -wished to marry 
her However tins may be, tbo beautiful and Chnslian 
Scandma'vian undertook to get tbo bishop’s sanction lo 
the free preaching of the Gospel m the capital of the 
kingdom, as it had been under the late ling Bngitta 
succeeded in Una important negotiation Tausen plcilged 
lumsclf not to allow himself m lus preaching aiij insult 
agamst the Cathobo pnesta, to oppose any conspiracy 
that might bo formed against the bishop and hia clcrgv, 
to defend Rocunov against those who censured him for 
Uts tolerance, and in all things to seek after the real gootl 
of the Church, The bishop on his part g ire Tausca i>cf^ 
mission to return to Copenhagen and to resume his func- 
tions. It IS clear that the admirable conduct of Taustn 
towards him, and likewise a secret sense of the value of 
the truth, were the real motives which i)roiDptiaI the 
brshop to this step But the fncnJs of the pm^ts 
fccting U> see something cXmj in the coso, wtro indignant 
with the prelate, and declareel sarcastically that the power 
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of beauty bad led bim to betray tbe cause of tbe faitb. 
This arrangement bad important consequences. Brigitta 
was tbe worthy peer of her namesake, of whose marvel- 
lous prophecy tbe monk Peter wrote, and whom Eome 
placed among tbe saints.* 

Tbe other bishops were far from foUowing tbe example 
of their colleague. Filled with fear by tbe threats of tbe 
excited people, they made baste to quit tbe capital in 
order to take their revenge in tbe provinces and to stifle 
heresy. In tbe name of tbe Diet they promulgated an 
edict enjoining that, on a day fixed, all tbe Lutheran 
preachers should be removed from tbeb’ churches, thrown 
into prison or banished, and that Catholic priests should 
be everywhere settled in then' places. In addition to this, 
confiscation and death were pronounced against all Danes 
who should continue to profess the Lutheran doctrine.f 
A general persecution immediately began. The arch- 
bishop of Lund and the bishops imprisoned or expelled 
all the evangehcals who fell into their hands. A great 
number of the faithful succeeded in concealing them- 
selves. At Yiborg, however, so numerous were the evan- 
gelicals that the archbishop was obliged to give up the 
thought of reducing them to submission, even by force of 
arms. At Copenhagen, the feeble and vacillating bishop 
Koennov, overwhelmed with reproaches by his colleagues, 
again tiumed about at the mercy of the wind, and rmder- 
took hkewise to expel the ministers and oppress the faith- 
ful. But a brave bm’gess, Peter Smid, infused com*age 
into his feUow-citizens and energetically resisted the per- 
secution; and the bishop recollecting the distm’bance of 
which, but for Tausen, he would have been the victim, 
abandoned his attempt. 

* Huitfield, Dan. Chronik, ii. p. 1402 et seq. Mxinter, Kirchenge- 
scMchte, iii. p. 406 et seq. Gerdesius, A 7 in. iii. p. 398. 

t ‘ Edita amissionem vitae et bonorum profitentibus Lutberi doc- 
trinam denonciantia.' (Chytroei SaoMnia, lib. siv. p. 362; Hunter, 
Eirchengeschicte, iii. p, 408.) 
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It -was to tho honor of Scandinavia that these religious 
struggles were not disgraced by bloodshed, as was tho 
case in the rest of Europe 'Wormorsen hkewisa made 
an attempt at reconcihation and peace by publishing an 
evangelical apology addressed to tho Diet and tho bish- 
ops. In this tract he gioko re^ectfnlly of the archbishop 
of Lund, complaining at the same time of tho canons who 
mado a boast of confining themselves to expelling tho 
pastors instead of burning them ahve Tho ei’aiigehcal 
minister declared that hia colleagues and himself would 
render ohedienco to tho Diet and to tho bishops in every 
thing which was not contrary to tho Word of God. But 
this appeal remained without eifect.* 

Tho bishops, thiukmg their victory secure, at length 
undertook to justify their silenco lu tho Diet of 1530, and 
to refute tho apology which the evangehcal mmistcrs had 
then presented. EUm was entrusted with tho drawing 
up of tho plea, * Theso new preachers,’ said tho prelates, 

* transform tho Christian Church and give it anew shajx). 
Tho predecessors of Luther aro Eunomius, Maiiichxcua, 
Jovunanus, Vigdantius, tho Waldenscs, Wychfle, Hus, and 
otliers of tho same species, all damnable heretics. Con- 
sider how many princes, nobles, kingdoms, coimtncs 
and towns havo loyally adhered to tho true CUriBhan 
faith You aro c.allcd to mako your choico between theso 
Catholic nobles and cxcommumcatcd heretics. Dtado for 
yourselves, mako uso m this caso of tho same understand- 
ing which you apply to Uio things of this world,' | 

Tho Protestants on their part wero not back wank 
Tlioy discharged, volley after volloy, their twlcmical pam- 
phlets, Bomotimcs theological, sometimes popular, after 
tho manner of Hlnch von Ilultea or Hans Sadis. Imag- 
inations wero stiimilaUd, tempers wtro heatcil, and tho 
country swarmed with treatises, parables, and wrea** 

• ManUr, Kirchenjtac) lt\U, tiL p. Ill 

t MunUr, iarcArfajeicAtcAIr, liL { p. 411, 115, 4^, t*^ 

U.^400. 
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tic sarongs. Wlaile Peter Larssen, professor at Malmoe, 
made a serious attack on ‘the sentence of banishment 
against the ministers of the Word of God/ a Dialogue 
on the rciiresented it as a sick man abandoned by 
his physicitms and breathing his last. A satirical piece 
on superslitious vigils exposed the notorious impositions 
of the priests. One Hundred and Soventg Questions, wth 
answers, elucidated vaiious points of Cluastian doctrine. 
A Conversation between Peter Smid and Adzer Bauer, which 
was not wanting in wit, stigmatized purgatory, confes- 
sion, feast-days, holy water, tapers and other abuses of 
the papal church. Finally, a Dance of Death, one of the 
favorite themes of the sixteenth century, brought on the 
stage terrified popes, bishops, and canons, all trembling 
at the sight of Death, while the evangelical ministers joy- 
fully went forward to meet him.* 

Certain grave occurrences haught with danger could 
not but have a greater influence than these satires in put- 
ting an end to the strife and in gi'ving Denmaih a new 
impulse. 

Liibeck, one of the Hanse Towns, at this time a rich 
and powerful place, was discontented with the Danish 
government because it did not grant to its ships sufii- 
ciently exclusive privileges. Desirous of profiting by the 
weakness which was the consequence of the interregnum, 
the Liibeckers resolved, in 1534, to invade the kingdom, 
under the pretext of reinstating Christian II. on the 
thi’one. A leader must be found, and Liibeck applied 
to the Count of Oldenburg, a kinsman of the unfortunate 
prisoner, an able man, ready in action, ambitious, and a 
zealous Protestant, though little worthy of the name. 
Christian had still numerous partisans, and his restora- 
tion to the throne appeared to the Danes to be a way of 
escape from a long and troublous interregnum. The em- 

* Expostulatio adversus exilii senteniiam. — Dialogus missce papisiicee 
extremum spiriium traheniis. — iJe vigiliis superstitiosis. — Centum et sep- 
iuaqinta qucBstiones, dtc. &c. — ^Munter, Eirchengeschichte, iii. p. 431. 
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peror, Clmstiaii’s brother-m-law, and the kmg of England 
favored the enterprise The Count of Oldenburg raised 
troops 111 Germany, invaded Holstein, and then return- 
ing to XiubecL, embarked on board a fleet of tiventj-ono 
vessels, well supphed by the Lubeckers with men and 
munitions of war, and set sail for Denmark, which at 
this time had no king, no army, and hardly a council 
He made a descent on Zealand, took possession of Koes- 
kilde, deposed Bishop Hoennov, the friend of King Fred- 
enck and ol his son, and appomted m his stead Arch- 
bishop Troll, the faithful servant of Christian II After 
making himself master of the Sound, he marched on Co- 
penhagen which opened its gates to him, subjugated the 
whole of Zealand, and convoked at Emgsted a Diet the 
members of which took the oath of allegiance to Chris- 
tian H Oldenburg's profession of Protestantism drew 
the townsmen to his side It was otherwise with the 
nobihty, who had caused Christian to he put m prison 
and now trembled at the thought of his liberation. The 
Lords of the kingdom, therefore, in alarm, shut them- 
selves up in their castles Oldenburg dispatched troops 
against them, an excited mob followed, and on reachmg 
any of these aristocratic abodes, gave themselves up to 
brutal rage. Many of the nobles found themselves com- 
pelled by -violence to jom the mvader, and they stam- 
mered out with trembling an oath of fidehty to Christian, 
their cruel and formidable foe Roennov, who played the 
weathercock m pohtics as -well as m religion, was among 
the first to take the oath, and his bishopnc was restored 
to him The Count ga-ve 'Troll, by way of compensation, 
the bishopnc of Pionia. The people of Malmoc, per- 
suaded hy the Lubeckers, had already placed the gov- 
ernment under arrest, and had demolished the citadel 
built by Predenck. Oldenburg crossed tbe Sound, en- 
tered Scandinavia, and went with a numerous escort of 
troops and of people to Liber hill, near the pnmatial 
town, of Lund, -where the kings of Denmark were atcus- 
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tomed to receive tlie liomago of their States. He called 
upon the crowd aroiuid him to acknowledge Christiiin IL 
They-responded with joyous acclamations. Ere long, tho 
islands of Moen, Ealstei’, Laaland and Langeland wero 
conquered, and Oldenbui’g was master of the greater part 
of Denmark.* 

Meanwhile, the friends of the late king and of the 
Reformation, and particulaiiy tho Grand Master of tho 
kingdom, the noble Magnus Gjoe, had betaken them- 
selves to Jutland, where they would bo nearer to Fred- 
erick’s eldest son. They were followed by the nobles, 
the bishops, and all'the enemies of Christian IE., who in 
a state of despair made their escape fiu’tively into Jut- 
hmd, a district remote from tho storm w’hich Avas ravag- 
ing the island of Zealand and terrified them. The young 
duke John, no longer feeling himself safe in Fionia, as- 
sumed the guise of a peasant, his whole suite doing tho 
same, and thus rapidly crossed tho Little Belt. Tho 
feeble Roennov, once more facing about as he so often 
did, likewise reached Jutland in the suite of the bishops 
his friends. Such members of the Diet as wero present 
in Jutland, being determined to provide for the safety 
of the realm by energetic measures, assembled first at 
Skanderborg, on the lake of Mos, a little below Aarhuus; 
and afterwards at Rye, several leagues distant, on the 
edge of a forest near the lake of Juul. A multitude of 
the gentry, of the townsmen, and of peasants had quitted 
their castles, their shops, and their rye fields, that they 
might sooner learn what this assembly would resolve on. 
The bishops, concerned only about their own power, had 
obstinately insisted on having a child for king; and a 
factious spirit had clouded the judgment of the nobles. 
But now the danger was displayed in all its vastness, tho 
veil was rent, the revolt would inevitably spread in Jut- 
land, and then it would be all up with the ancient king- 

• Danske Magazin, iii. p. 72. Mallet, EisL de Danemaric, iv. p. 
201. Munter, Mrohengeschichte, iii. p. 435. 
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(Tom, which would fall a prey to greedy tradesmen and 
to a furious populace, and would be given over to the 
sanguinary revenges of an implacable tong "What might 
not the terrible author of the massacre at Stockholm be 
expected to do, if the Lubeckers should rescue him from 
the dungeon which shut him m, and should place )»»> 
on the throne ? * 

In crises of this kind there is one man predestined to 
save hm countrymen Li this case it was the noble Mag- 
nus Gjoe He rose and argued before the Diet that if 
the Clown had been unhesitatingly given to the eldest 
son of the deceased king, the great calamities which now 
overwhelmed the kingdom would have been averted He 
added that the only means of saving it at this hour was a 
speedy recourse to that prince * Most honorable lords/ 
said he, ‘the salvation of our country now depends upon 
the resolution which you aie about to adopt’ All tho 
lay members applauded this speech and proposed that 
without delay they should call the duLe to the throne 
of lus father But tlie prelates were indifferent to any 
calamities but tbeir own ‘The safety of the Church/ 
they said, ‘forbids our makmg choice of a heretical 
pnnee ’ Violent debates now began It was to no pur- 
pose that representations weie made to the pnests that 
they were risking the sacrifice of the country to their 
idle chimeras, their obstmacy only grew stronger 

VThile there was one assembly withiu the hall, there 
was a far more numerous one outside An immense 
crowd surrounded tho Diet and waited impatiently to 
see whether the country was to be saved or lost They 
pressed about tbe doors to learn tbe result of Ibe de- 
liberations and wondered that they did not come to an 
end. Ere long, suspecting what happened, these iinpa 
tient men made their way into tho hall and exclaimed 
that it would not do to wait till tho enemy fell upon 
• Homelman, Oldenburgiscfie CJiromk, p, 327 Mallet, UtsU dt 
3)anetnarK, iv p 201 
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those Avho were still able to dofcncl their country before 
appointing the only leader who could save them. They 
asserted that the caprice of the bishops had ah-eady cost 
the loss of half the kingdom, and declared that if the 
duke was not that instant elected, those who opposed it 
shoidd pay dear for their resistance. The prelates be- 
gan to tremble. They sat sUent, gloomy, and irresolute. 
Dread, however, of the tyi'ant's return brought them to a 
decision. They stammered out some excuses, they spoke 
of their zeal for religion, and they added that if the no- 
bles were determined to elect the duke, they had only to 
do so on their own responsibility; that as for themselves 
they would bo content with the receipt of then.’ tithes 
and the maintenance of their ovm. privileges and those 
of their Chm'ch. No sooner had they spoken than the 
young Christian was proclaimed king by the Diet; and 
the multitudes within and without the hall responded to 
the annoimcement of this election with acclamations of 
joy. It was on the 4th July, 1534, that this important 
step was taken. 


CHAPTER V. 

CHRISTIAN III. PROCnVIilED KING. TRIUMPH OP THE REFORMA- 
TION IN DENM^VRK, NORWAY, AND ICEniND. 

( 1633 — 1650 .) 

"While these things were in progress, Christian, who 
had no intention of imposing himself on the Danes by 
force of arms, but wished, on the contrary, to be freely 
called to tiie throne, and by the people themselves,* had 
marched against the enemies of Denmark, and was be- 
sieging that powerful town of Liibeck which had brought 
confusion on his country. The Grand Master, Magnus 

• * Qui non regem se populo obtrudere volebat, quin potius ab ipso 
populo ad regnum advocari oupiebat.’— Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 401. 
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Gjoe, Ovo Lunge, another member of the Diet, and luo 
bishops set out to announce to him hia election. In- 
formed of their mission he went to meet them, and re- 
ceived them at the cloister of Preetz, in Holstein, situated 
above Eutin and the charming lake of Ploen. Chnstian 
accepted with gratitude, dignity, and modesty the crown 
which was offered to him as the only man who had power 
to save the kmgdom Soon afterwards he went to Hor 
sens, in Jutland, situated at the head of a gulf formed by 
the sea to the north of the Little Belt. At this place the 
States of Jutland and Pioma met in a great assembly on 
a plain near the town Chnstian was here proclaimed 
king, and, on hia knees, with hands raised towards 
heaven, he took the oath in use at the election of a 
monarch, saving, however, the necessary changes which 
might be made, with the assent of the Diet, particularly 
with respect to the property and the pnvileges of the 
bishops From the very beginnings of the Befonnation, 
the prelates had incessantly resisted its progress They 
had imprisoned or banished the reformers, had deposed 
a king, and as soon as the throne was vacant had endeav 
ored to place on it a boy whom they assumed to keep 
imder their own guardianship Everywhere and at all 
times they had taken the position of masters of the coun- 
try And now their star was pahng, a dark veil hung 
over their destinies, and the sun * that anseth with heal 
mg in his wings * was about to radiate freely his hght and 
belt * 

There was still, however, much to do Oldenbuigs 
soldiers, under the command of a pirate, had invaded 
the north of Jutland, and had spread there, as they did 
everywhere, rmn and desolation 

Bantzau who was m command of the royal troops ci 
polled them Oldenburg wont to Copenhagen, and bemg 
determined to push on the war vigorously, demanded of 
the gentry their silver plate and the jewels, necklaces, 

• Gcrdesitts, Ann’ Mallet, UlsL ic. 
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and bracelets of tbeir wives and daughters. But at the 
call of the new Idng, Sweden, having no desire to sec its 
butcher, the terrible Christian II., reasceud the throne of 
Scandinavia, despatched an ai'my into Scania which piu- 
sued the Lubeckers as far as Malmoe. Christian III., for 
want of a fleet; passed the Little Belt in ordinary boats. 
The German army was defeated in two engagements. 
More than two hundi’ed German lords perished in these 
fights; and the famous Archbishop Troll, the friend of 
Christian the Cruel, who, in conjunction with Hoya, was 
in command of the army of the invaders, was severely 
wounded and died. At length the spring of 1535 XDer- 
mitted the vessels of Sweden and Prussia to join those of 
Denmark. This fleet touched at the island of Zealand, 
and the king and the army encamped at a distance of four 
leagues from Copenhagen, and soon invested the city. 
The siege lasted a year; and during this time Christian 
m. overran the other provinces for the pm-pose of driv- 
ing away the enemy. 

- In the midst of these struggles and conflicts the Eefor- 
mation was making its way without the co-operation of 
the king. Its adherents were gradually regaining pos- 
session of the churches and ofiices of which they had 
been deprived by the bishops in the fatal year 1533. 
Christian undertook a journey into Sweden; -and the 
order, peace, and prosperity which prevailed in that 
country, since the Eeformation achieved the victory over 
the Eomish hierarchy, attracted his attention, and con- 
vinced him more than ever that in this victory was to be 
found the source of the welfare of the individual and the 
community. 

At the same time the Liibeckers were beginning to be 
weary of an unrighteous, burdensome, and unsuccessful 
war. The elector of Saxony, with other princes and some 
of the free towns of Germany, looking on the young, Chris- 
tian as one of their own body, offered to mediate between 
Liibeck and him. A congress was accordingly opened at 
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Hamburg- lb vras arranged tliafe all hostilities should 
cease between the king and the state of Lubeck, and that 
Copenhagen and the other towns still in rebelhon should 
be pardoned if they made their submission But these 
towns refused to surrender, m the confidence that Queen 
mary o! Hungary, governess oi tTtie h^eOierlands, the sis- 
ter in law of Christian H , would send them aid. Neces- 
sity at last brought about what mchnation refused Co 
penhagen, in which the Count of Oldenburg had shut 
himself up, could no longer hold out There was no 
more bread in the town Those who had a httle barley 
or oats ate them uncooked, lest the smoke should reveal 
the fact, and the famishing should come and carry off 
what remained. In a little while this emaciated pop- 
ulation had nothing to hve on but horses, dogs, and 
cats, and for this kind of food a very high price was 
charged 

The soldiers who had nothing at all entered houses to 
snatch, from those who still had any thing left, any poor 
food, and carried it off, harassing them at the same time 
with shameful treatment These unfortunates sought 
with eagerness after every thmg that seemed capable of 
sustaining life Men and women who were mere shadows 
wandered about hither and thither, scaring those who met 
them, and they were seen dragging themselves upon the 
ramparts exposed to the fire of the enemy and stooping 
to pluck from the soil any wild herbs Some, when they 
felt that death was approaching, left their beds and 
dragged themselves along to the cemetery, as their rela- 
tives would certamly have no strength to cany them 
thither, and they lay down to die on the earth which 
was to cover them Others, impatient for the end of the 
long agony, exposed themselves to the shots of the be- 
siegers Pity was nowhere to bo found, and when some 
of thesG wretched victims abandoned themseli cs to ents 
and lamentations — ‘ Off with you 1 ' said the chiefs, ‘you 
oro not so badly off as they were at tho sicgo of Jerosa- 
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lem, where parents ate their own cliilclrcn.’ There was 
more charity in the prince who was besieging them. 
Dulie Albert of Mecklenburg, who had married a niece 
of the elder Christian, and was hoping to inherit his 
crown, was one of the loaders shut up in Copenhagen. 
His wife being confined, the yoiuig king sent her victuals 
in gi'eat abundance for the sustenance of herself and of 
all her connections. 

At last came the catastrophe of this tragedy. The 
townsmen and the soldiers, subdued by hiuiger, ollercd 
to capitulate. Christian’s first intention was that they 
should siu'reuder at discretion; but his generous disposi- 
tion soon prevailed, and he promised j)Ri’don to ah his 
enemies. The Duke of Meeklonbm'g and the Count of 
Oldenburg proceeded on foot to the royal camp, their 
heads uncovered and white bfitons in their hauds.f They 
made a public confession of them offences, and fading on 
then: knees they asked pardon of the king. Christian 
gave a stern reception to the Count of Oldenburg, whoso 
ambition had plunged Denmark into a most cruel war. 
He reminded him of the pillage, the confiagrations, and 
the murders which he had ordered in the states of a prince 
of his o-svn blood, and ui'ged him to repent. Then he 
raised him up, sajung at the same time that he was whl- 
ing stiff to acknowledge him as his kinsman, although ho 
had shown himself his most cruel enemy.| As for the 
Duke of Mecklenburg, the king attributed his offence to 
weakness, and treated him with forbearance. The depu- 
ties of the town afterwards presented themselves and were 

* Geijer, Geschichte Schveeden, ii. p. 87. 

t The white baton distiuguished those who were pardoned £rom 
those who surrendered at discretion. In the llistoire Uiwerselle of 
The'odore Agrippa d’Aubign(i, iiL p. 35, we read, on occasion of a 
victory of Lesdigui5res:— ‘Les soldats de Gascogne retulus au lastoii 
blanc, ceus de pays d discretion,’ 

t This war is caUed in Denmark ‘dk Graf enf elude,’ war of the 
Count; and this name has become a proverbial expression to desig- 
nate a great calamity. 
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received NMtIi ft kluaiiness that won their hearfa The 
idns aiadii his entry mto the capital on the 8 th of An 
gust, accoiQi)amea hy the queen, th© members of the 
JJict, and tho pnncipal officers of his army The mhab- 
jlants, uasfed, pal© and tottering, crawled out to see 
him pass, and had scarcely strength to utter a shout of 
3»y Jlony houses had heen destroyed by cannon shot, 
and almost all the churches were thrown down The 
ewotioa and pity which the king felt at this spectacle 
wero depicted on his countenance His presence was 
now to put an end to these cahunihea. He reentered 
tho town as a king, but also as a father A sinular entry 
Iran to take phice, at the close of the centmy, into a cap- 
ital of higher importance, and on tho part of a prmce 
more iHuslnona. Hut there was a great difference be- 
tween Christian HI- and Henry IV Tho prince of the 
North did not ascend the throns as the king of Franco 
did, *to bare on Iuh head the feet of the pope '* 

And now, what had ho to do? To hind up the wounds 
of the kingdom and to give it a new Ufe* Chnshaa felt 
it necessary to consult the principal members of the Diet. 
Six days idter his entry into Copenhagen he called to 
gether, under tho seal of secrecy, the Grand Master Mag 
nus Gjoe, tho Grand Marshal Krabbe, Rosenkran2,llrahe, 
Guldenstiem, Fnis, Bilde, and some other enlightened 
members of the senate, and laid bis thoughts before tkew. 
They came to a unanimous conclusion that the hishops 
were the chief cause of the troubles in tho reabu, sod 
that while they were m power its prosperity was i^pos 
Bible 'Were they not the authors of this laterregniua 
which had plunged Denmark into an abyss of nusferfe 
tmes? Had they not rejected the only king who was 
capable of saving the country? Had they 
m ins stead tyrannical authonty ? Was not their 

• Jtmim Dumcmm Scnplorts CS-7S. 
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tliemselves in their strong castles and repulsed force by 
force Eantzau was obliged to form regular sieges and 
to attack Mgorously these formidable pastors ■who bad 
armed men and brave officers under their orders ♦ The 
IDanish bishops, contrary to the Bible command, had 
turned their crooks into swords, their crosses mto hal- 
berds and their flocks into troops of lancers. The bish 
ops were confined in various fortresses, and their treat- 
ment with more or less mildness depended on whether 
they conducted themselves submissively or insulted the 
king s officers The question of course arises were these 
seizures le„al ? We reply that the bishops had been guilty 
of offences against the state and against the people, and 
that these offences justified their imprisonment It is a 
legitimate course for a king and his counsellors to defend 
themselves against conspirators. 

The Diet of the kingdom had now to pronounce a de- 
cision Christian resolved on taking an important step 
m a constitutional direction by introducing into the Diet, 
in conjunction with the nobihty, and m the place of the 
prelates, representatives chosen by the burgesses of tho 
towns and by the peasantry of the country district8.t 
This was the first Diet in which tho people were repro 
seated It was opened on tho 30th of October, 153C A 
decree was passed for the holding of an assembly to reg- 
ulate tho now order of things. A spacious platform hav 
ing been erected in tho open oir, the king and tho States 
took their places on it, surrounded by a vast gathering 
of tbo people, who formed os it wore, tho general council 
of tho nation Tho pnneo expressed the sorrow that ho 
ftit at tho thought of tho calamities with which tho couu- 

• ‘ VnUtttes Amsjenm (Ova Biltlo tho hwhop of Aarhuus) cnsUHuta 
SiILGhor^pcaio dodi noa patiobatur qaoatunino aentor Houtzoviuo iJ 
oppagnaret, bcJ per Jolmuncm Stogiam contra vun tltfcu JebaC •— 
Gcrdcataii, 1 n. iiL jp. 41H~tOQ, «hcro these saveiol anxkU ora 
luuratcJ. 

t ‘Cum nohihUla dves oxpUha urbona axtoo aUioo tu tic* JdocU 
coQTOcab&stor ->Gcrdcdtig, Jnn. iii. p. -tOC, 
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try bad just beeu \’isitod, and dwelt on the fact ihutNtho 
bisboiDS bad shown tbemsclvos nnworfcby of tlieii* oilice. 
Then followed tbo reading of a report on tbe condition 
of tbe kingdom, wbicb occupied three hours. It set forth 
the oftenccs common to Jill the bishops, the usiu’pation 
of the supreme ijower and the attempt to ruin the evan- 
gelicals. 

Next, the reporter dealt with each of them sepa- 
rately. ‘Bishop Eoennov of Eoeslcilde,’ said he, ‘ha.s 
ruled in Copenhagen during the interregnum ns though 
he were the sovereign.’ ‘Yes, yes,’ exclaimed voices from 
the crowd. ‘He has sent his likeness,’ said some one, 
‘to Queen Mary of Hungary, governess of the Nether- 
lands, offering her at the same time his hand and the 
crowm of Denmark ! ’ This was doubtless a mere piece 
of fun; but the notion of becoming king some day would 
be not at ail unlikely to occur to a vain man like Eoon- 
nov, who was turning over high matters in his weak 
brain. To each bishop was attributed some particular 
saying and deed. One of the strangest sayings was that 
of the Bishop of Elbe, who, according to the reporter, 
said — ‘I should like to be changed into a devil, that I 
might have the pleasm'e of toi’menting the soul of King 
Brederiek, tainted with heresy.’ * 

The reporter continued — ‘In consequence of these facts 
it is proposed that all the Eoman Catholic bishops should 
be deposed from their offices; that the religion and the 
rites of the Eomish Church should be abolished in the 
kingdom; that the doctrine should be reformed and the 
evangelical religion established; that none of those who 
are unwilling to renounce the Eoman priesthood should 
on that account be subject to any ill-treatment, that no 
infringement of their liberty of conscience should be at- 
tempted, but that they should be instructed in confor- 
mity with the Word of God, and if they refused this they 

* ‘Ipse esoptasset se in diabolum transformari,* lic. — Gordcsius, 
Ann. iii. p. 407. Munter, Kirchenijeschichte iii. p. 456. 
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should be left to give account of their faith to God alone * * 
Considering that the spiritual power had resorted to the 
use of halberds and cannon, the temporal power might 
very reasonably have done the same, but the sovereign, 
having made himself master of their fortresses, imposed 
on them no penalty but freedom 

When the reading of the report was concluded, the 
question was put m the king’s name to the nobles and to 
the people whether they assented to the proposals therem 
made, and particularly whether they wished to retain their 
former bishops As with one voice they all replied — * Wo 
do not wish for them, we will have the Gospel’ A com- 
pact was accordingly drawn up A complete amnesty for 
what was past, and entire and mutual confidence for the 
future were proclaimed In the place of the prelates, the 
authors of all the troubles of the kingdom, an equal num- 
ber of evangehcal theologians were to be established un- 
der the designation of * superintendents * (that of 'bish- 
ops* subsequently came mto use) Peranssion was given 
to monks to quit their convents, or to remain m them on 
condition of leading there an edifying life and of listen- 
ing to the Word of God If any one bought that ho had 
ground of complamt against the king, ho was to institute 
proceedings against him before the Diet The crown was 
declared to be henceforth hereditary This compact was 
signed by four hundred nobles and by the deputies of the 
towns and the country districts From this time the 
bishops ceased to be members of tlio Diet of which they 
had formed a part for six centuries, and the oi angelical 
xcbgion was pubhely professed. The Reformation was 
thus estabhshed in this northern kingdom m iho samo 
year and m the s.'imo manner as it had just been cstab- 
lisbod in a petty repubho m the centre of Europe f 
It was the king’s mtention to set at liberty mimcdialcly 

* * DisBenticDlcs nedum Qt n co&tin cotisciontiam ftdtgantur • 
rndditoroB ipsos 0«o fldci rKtionem.’— GetdestuB, Ann. uL p. 407 
t Soo toL t p. 411 Tbe aMcmbly of Maj dl, at OcaoT#. 
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such of the bishojis as were still in confineiuoiit, and ho 
caused the offer to bo made to thorn, requiring only in 
rctui’n that they should not meddle with affahs of state, 
that they should not resist the Eoformation, and that 
they should lead a peaceable life. The majority agreed 
to these terms; and the king not only restored to them 
their hereditary estates, but, in addition, made liberal 
presents to many of them. The best treated was Ovo 
Bilde, who had defended his castle with cannon, and 
who, respected by every one, received as a hef the estate 
of Skovkloster, near Nestved. Towards the close of his 
life he embraced the cvangehcal doctrine. One bishop 
only, Koennov, absolutely refused submission. Ho had 
changed with every wind, but he remained steadfast now. 
Of a character at once feeble and fiery, ho protested 
against the coirrso adopted towiu'ds him, and his indig- 
nation vented itself in slnu-p sayings and \'ioleut gestures. 
This restless and versatile man was removed successively 
to four or five castles, and at last died, hr luhl, in this 
same town of Copenhagen, where the people continired 
to believe that he had aimed at estabhshhig himself as 
king. Christian HL reunited the castles of the bishops 
to the domains of the crown; but the rest of the proper- 
ties of the bishops he assigned, by Luther’s advice, to the 
hospitals, the schools, the university and the churches. 
It had been his intention to give an important position 
to the 'third estate’; but in this he did not succeed. 
This class, consisting of workmen without moral weight, 
and peasants without inteUigence, had to wait till their 
time was come.* 

The organization of the Evangelical Church was no 
light task. The king felt the want of some Protestant 
theologian who was competent to undertake it. At Elens- 
borg, in 1529, he had made the acquaintance of Pomeranus, 
the friend, of Luther, who had organized the churches of 

• Nye, Danske Magazin, i. p, 210; in Munter, Kirchengeschichle, iiL 
p. 458. 
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Pomerania, lus native country, of Brunswick, Hamburg, 
and liubeck Pometanus, whose original name waa Bug- 
enhagen, was superintendent at "Wittenberg, and was a 
man of a conciliatory and dismterested nature He could 
distinguish betw een things essential and things mdilTcr- 
ent, he attached himself to the spirit still more thin to 
the letter, and on these grounds seemed to be peculiarly 
fitted to give a constitution to the Danish Church The 
elector of Saxony consented to give 1nn> up, first for a 
year, and. afterwards for two years In 1637, therefore, 
Xuther’s friend arrived at Copenhagen with his family 
and several students from Wittenberg He reorganized 
the university of Copenhagen, and delivered their courses 
of lectures, and diffused instruction and the knowledge 
of the Scriptures among the clergy At the same time, 
m CO operation with the reformers of Denmark, Tausen, 
Wonnorsen, Chrysostom, Sadolin, Peter Larssen and 
others, he gave a constitution to the renovated Church 
of Denmark On the 12th of May, 1637, the birthday 
of Christian HL, the kmg and queen were crowned by 
the reformer 'Pomeranus is m Denmark,’ wrote Duthcr 
to Bucer, ‘ and all that God does by his hands prospers. 
Ho has crowned the kmg and the queen as if he were a 
real bishop ’* On September 2, ho consecrated the new 
evangehcal bishops Wonnorsen was made bishop of the 
former pnmatial see of Lund, but its metropohtan pnii- 
leges were abolished Palladius, a disciple of Luther and 
Mclanchthon, who had spent at Wittenberg almost all the 
time durmg which the Eeformation ivas in progress in 
Denmark, was appomted, doubtless on the recommenda- 
tion of Pomeranus, bishop of Zealand, and ho exercised 
also a kmd of general supem&iom Tausen was not at 
t his time made a bishop Are wo to suppose that ho 
dechued the office? Or were some afraid to raise to a 
bishopnc this bold pioneer who had made himself eno- 
• ‘Begem coronavifc ct tcgiaam quasi verufl epjscopas,*— Lather, 

V p. 87 Da ^Vetto. 
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mies by the freedom of bis ministry? He was, however, 
invested with the office, four years later, as bishop of 
Eibe.^= 

The very day on which the bishops wore consecrated 
the constitution of the Church was promulgated. It 
treated, in the first place, of pure evangehcal doctrine 
and of the sacraments; next of the education of the 
young and of schools; of ecclesiastical customs and of 
their uniformity; of the duties of the supex'intendents 
and of provosts; of the revenues of the Church for the 
maintenance of ministers and the poor; and of the books 
which might bo used by the pastors to enlarge them 
knowledge. The writings of Luther and Melanchthon 
were especially recommended.f 

The Danish Church was thus transformed; and from a 
church of the pope had become a church of the Word of 
God. Unfortunately it was unable to stand fast in the 
hberty into which it was born. The state claimed too 
much authority over its afiairs. 

The Beformation was hkewise established in other 
countries bordeiing on Denmark, and these demand at 
least a moment’s attention. We must take a hasty sur- 
vey of Norway and Iceland. 

The Beformation in Denmark involved in it that of 
Norway. The commercial relations of this country with 
England and its proximity to Sweden had contributed 
to increase the number of Protestants within its borders. 
But there was no region of the north in which Boman 
Catholicism had more resolute adherents. We have seen 
that Christian II. had been favorably received there when 
he appeared as champion of the papacy. Archbishop Olaf 
Engelbrechtsen was one of his partisans, and kept up 
intercourse with the protectors of the prince, with his 

• ‘ Taussanus constitutus est episcopus Kipensis, priEsento Hego 
efe sex reliquis episcopis.’ — Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 412. 

i ‘Ordinatio ecclesiastica,* &c. — Hafniss, 1537. Cliytriei, Saxonictf 
XV, p. 379. Grammius, Additarn. ad historiam Cragiif h, p. 29. 
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brother in law, Charles the Fifth, and his son in law the 
elector palatine As soon as this prelate heard of the 
imprisonment of the Danish bishops he fancied himself 
likewise a mined man, and, strack with terror, had his 
■vessels equipped and all his property and the most costly 
tieasures of the Church put on board, and then fled to 
the Netherlands Christian liL was acknowledged m 
Norway, but the country lost its independence and was 
united with the kingdom as one of its provinces The 
Norwegian Church was for some time in a lamentable 
condition 

‘Our brethren in Norway,' said PaJladms, bishop of 
Zealand, ‘ are hke sheep that have no shepherd.’ * Nev- 
ertheless, one or two influential men of the country took 
part m the work of reform Johan Eeff, bishop of Opzloo, 
went to Copenhagen, and there resigned his temporal 
power and accepted the new constitution of the Church. 
Gehle PcteraGii bishop of Bergen, also dedared puhUdy 
for the Reformation He refused to marry, ho said, m 
order that he might be able to devote himself entirely to 
the public service He gave up his whole fortune towards 
the foundation of a school, the repair of his cathedral, 
and the erection of a parsonage-house He gave instruo- 
tion daily m the school which ho had founded, and ur- 
gently requested Palladius, bishop of Zealaud, who held 
lum m high esteem, to send him masters and ministers, 
but ho did not succeed m getting them Tbo fenent 
Cathohcism of certain Norwegians was alarmmg to the 
Danes, It was rumored at Copenhagen that in Norway 
people were killing the pastors. The constitution of the 
Danish Church was, however, introduced into the coun- 
try Christian IIL commanded that the Word of God 
should bo purely and plamly taught there But there 
was an active party which offered a vigorous opposition 
to Protestantism. A gale was hlo-wing m the country 
dislncta which throw to tlio ground whatever the Oov* 

• Daenptio ^or^<’3ur, p. W. 
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ernment attempted to set up. The monks wore stirring 
up the peasantry to revolt. The people when m*ged to 
build parsonage-houses for their pastors refused to do so. 
Nevertheless the Reformation gradually got the ascen- 
dency; but it appears to have been mainly the work of 
the Government.* 

We have ah-eady spoken of the Reformation in tho 
duchies of Schleswig and Holstein.f Tho tow'usmeu of 
Flensborg, in 1526, discharged twelve priests and set 
evangelical ministers in their places. In tho same and 
the following years the Reformation was established at 
HaderslebeUj Schleswig, Itzehoe, Rendsbiug, Kiel, Olden- 
burg, and other towns. All the measures of tho Govern- 
ment were marked by mildness and patience; and the 
kingdom of Christ made progress by its ovm inward 
power. 

Iceland, that island of frozen mountains and subtex’- 
ranean fires which heave up and shake the land, and then 
burst forth in eruptions, so that the region is a wonder- 
ful combination of burning lava and eternal ice — ^Iceland 
also was to become acquainted with the Reformation. 
Icebergs floating down from the polar regions sometimes 
environ it and destroy the crops; but knowledge. Divine 
words, and evangehcal teachers were one day to arrive 
there from the East; and this remote island of tho North 
was thus to be exposed to the beneficent shining of a sun 
which brings life and prosperity into the most desolate 
regions. 

For more than a century before this time the Iceland- 
ers had made bitter complaint of the harshness of their 
bishops. Real despots they were — ^whose punishments 
were so cruel that the unhappy persons on whom they 
were inflicted declared that they should prefer death. At 
the epoch of the Reformation the two prelates of the 
island were — Oegmund Paulsen, bishop of SkaUiolt, and 

* Munter, Kirchengeschichie, iii. p. 615, seq, 
t Vol. m. (First Series), book s. ebap. vi., and this volume, 
voii. vu— 10* 
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Johan Aresen, bishop of Holum, both pnests ^rorthy of 
their predecessors The latter, an ignorant, dommeemig, 
obstinate, and vindictive man gave himself out for a de- 
scendant of the kings of Denmark and Norway, and even 
of Ptiara., king of Troy, and he was very proud of it. The 
character of Bishop Oegtnund was less violent, but both 
ho and his colleague were far more like feudal barons of 
the iliddle Ages than shepherds of the Lord s flock Vt 
the time of the election of the bishop of Holum, Oeg 
mund had supported a different candidate, consequently 
Aresen had sworn mortal hatred to him Tins hostihty 
of the two prelates occasioned division among the inhab- 
itants of the island to such an extent that, m 1527, civil 
war was on the point of breakmg out They were, how- 
ever, at last mduced to settle the quarrel by a trial by 
single combat, a method not very agreeable to the spirit 
of the Gospel- Each of the t'no prelates selected Ins 
champion, and the two knights representatives of tho 
bishops, appeared armed cap a pied, and struck temblo 
blows at each other Oegmund s champion was tho vic- 
tor * How would these strange characters, who were 
two or three centuries behind the rest of the world, ro- 
ccivo the Eeformation, which, all unknown to them, had 
begun to stir all Europe? Tho answer was not doubtful 
A son of tho former bishop of Holum, Oddur Gott 
Bchalksen, had been educated m Norway, and had also 
studied under Luther at tVittenberg On his return to 
Iceland, Bishop Oegmund, who had for some time been 
hia father s colleague, and had known tho boy from his 
birth, took him for his secretary Tho prelate hated the 
Holy Scriptures, and finding one day a copy of tho %ul 
gate m tho possession of one of his pnests, ho snatched 
tho book out of his hands, and flung it away in a rage. 
Another day, when ho was severely rebuking an ecclcsa 
astio who had been so audacious as to censure abuses, 
numerous enough m Iceland, and particularly tho wor 
* Fmni Jokannni, IL £ Itlandux, u. p. 491 seq 
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ship of imageSj the poor priest appealed to St. Paul. 

‘ Paul 1 ’ gruffly exclaimed the bishop, ‘ Paul was the 
teacher of the heathen, and not ours.’ This is a speci- 
men of the bishops of Iceland.* Oddur had gained at 
"Wittenberg the knowledge of the truth. Naturally fond 
of study he had determined to devote his energies to this 
rather than to the active ministry; and he had brought 
with him for this purpose many German and Latin books. 
As he was aware how the tyrannical bishops of Iceland 
demeaned themselves towards them inferiors, he was 
timid and prudent, and did not venture to speak of the 
Gospel before them or their creatures. Privately, how- 
ever, he taught the way of salvation to many of his fel- 
low-countrymen; and secretly worked at an Icelandic 
version of the New Testament. He had witnessed the 
marvellous effect produced by the translation of his mas- 
ter Luther, and he was in hopes that his own might be 
the instrument of like good to Iceland. In order that 
he might be secure against surprise by any indiscreet and 
fanatical visitor, he had taken up his quarters for this 
work in a cow shed; and the bishop, supposing that his 
secretary was copying old documents, supplied him lib- 
erally with paper, pens, and ink. Oddm’,. in his solitary 
shed, did not confine himself to writing, but he fervently 
prayed there for Iceland, beseeching that a fertile season, 
a long summer, might be granted to this region of long 
winters. The good seed which he scattered began to 
spring up in men’s hearts. The bishop became aware 
that something was going on; and it appeared to him 
that a new doctrine had overleaped the vast interval that 
separates Iceland from the European continent. He was 
uneasy, but he expected that he should be able to smother 
the first germs, by threatening with excommunication all 
who should teach and profess any other articles of faith 
than those which he himself accepted. 

Oegmund was advanced in years, and was thinking of 
* Munter, Kirchengeschichte, iii. p. 533. 
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retirement He had a young Icelander, Gisser Einarsen 
by name, brought up to succeed him In opposition to 
the bishops wish, the young man had left Hamburg, 
where the bishop had placed him, and gone to "Witten- 
burg It does not appear, however, that the prelate was 
much vexed with his intended successor, the latter, on 
the contrary, appears to have exerted a good lufluence on 
his patron Oegmund was somewhat softened by the 
knowledge of the course of events in Denmark Ho 
sent Emarsen to Copenhagen, -with mstructions to an 
nounce to King Christian IIL that he was not an enemy 
of the Keformation, and that the clergy mtended to ap- 
point him — Emarsen — to the office of supermtendent of 
the church of Skolholt Oddur accompanied the episco- 
pal delegate, anxious to avail himself of the opportumty 
of gettmg hia Icelandic New Testament printed Chris- 
tian ITT, ordered an exammation to be made of this trans- 
lation, and then commanded that it should bo printed, 
probably at his own expense Einarsen himself was ex- 
amined by the professors of Copenhagen, and was then or- 
damed bishop by Palladius, although he was only twentj- 
fivo years of age On his return to Iceland, Oegmund 
resigned to him the episcopal office * 

But the kmg did not confine himself to sending a now 
bishop to the Church of Iceland, he required at the same 
time that it should receive the new ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion which ho had given to Denmark* This was not an 
easy matter The more remote communities ho from the 
great currents of civdixation, whether m mountam regions 
or m islands, the more tenaciously they elmg to the opm- 
lons of their forefathers. These rugged islanders there- 
fore declared that, while they were ready to abolish 
abuses, they would not receivo a now futh- la the 
heart of the aged Oegmund himself was rekindled zeal 
for the doctrines of his youth, and ho seemed desirous of 
resuming his episcopal duties. But being accused of 
• Danslt ilayaiiny iii p, 212. Maatcr, KUchenytsehlcUet Ul. p. 
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liaviug taken part in a murder, committed iu liis dwell- 
ing, of a person in the service of tlio king, bo was com- 
pelled to go to Copenbagen to answer tbo charge, and 
there he died. From this time tho pious Einarscu en- 
tered upon the full exercise of his episcopal fimctions. 
He founded schools, compelled many convents to in- 
• struct the young, and spared himself no pains in train- 
ing good ministers. Death arrested him in the midst of 
his work. 

And now Johan Aresen, bishop of Holum, took cour- 
age. This violent, ambitious, restless, and yet undoubt- 
edly sincere man had been indignant to see the beginning 
of the Eeformation in Iceland. He wote to Copenha- 
gen — ‘I have never learnt that a Idng has authority to 
make changes in matters of rehgion unless they ai’o en- 
joined by the com't of Home.’ No sooner had he been 
informed of the death of his young coUeaguo than he 
raised a body of troops, about two hundred men, and 
entered by force of arms into the diocese which had be- 
come vacant, firmly resolved to clear it of all traces of 
reform, and to settle in it his son Bjoern Jonsen as his 
vicar. Aresen intended to become himself sole bishop 
of the whole of Iceland. He gave orders to two of his 
other sons to seize and carry off the new bishop, Morten 
Einarsen, who had been in due form elected to succeed 
the late bishop, and who was peaceably making a vis- 
itation of his new diocese. Aresen, not satisfied with 
subjecting him to harsh treatment, composed ballads in 
which he mercilessly ridiculed and quizzed him. Next, 
thrusting himself into the place of the lawful bishop, he 
undertook a visitation of the diocese of Skalholt, taking 
along with him the captive Bishop Morten. He exhib- 
ited him by way of triumph, and compelled him to enjoin 
on all priests and laymen submission to the bishop of 
Holum. He re-established everywhere the Homan ser- 
vices, consecrated priests, and did not spare even the 
last resting-places of the dead. He caused the body of 
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Bishop Einarsen to be disinterred, and had it cast into a 
pit outside the cemetery This usurping pnest ^ent to 
greater lengths still, he openly threw scoin on the royal 
power, seized the property of the Church, prosecuted 
those who offered resistance, and laid the whole country 
waste As it was impossible for the royal governor to 
allow these proceedings ho arrested Aresen, and this 
haughty, passionate priest, who caied for neither faith 
nor law, heard his adversaries loudly demandmg that the 
land should he nd of this scourge of the Divine anger 
He was sentenced to death, and was executed with his 
sons Thus perished this fiery champion of the Middle 
Ages and of the papacy, a death undoubtedly unjust, if 
he had been struck as a Roman Catholic bishop But, 
according to the most authentic documents, the Refer 
mation appears to have had no share in this tragical end 
of Aresen He fell a victim to his crimes and to the 
indignation of his countrymen, who were determined 
to take vengeance for all the calamities which he had 
brought down on their country His partisans, hkoivise, 
took their revenge They put to death several of his 
judges, indulgmg m the practices of the most barbarous 
ages They seized the executioner of the decree of jus- 
tice who had given the bishop the fatal stroke, bound 
him, and, forcing open his mouth, poured melted lead 
down his throat After these hornhla proceedings tbo 
wild energy of the people appeared to be broken, and 
Christian, civihzation began to make progress. Schools 
were multiplied by tho Protestant bishops, and Uio whole 
of tho Bible was translated, printed, and circulated m ^bc 
vernacular tongue, Tho Roman services gradually be- 
came extinct * To avoid the necessity of a return to tho 
affairs of tins remote island, wo have been compelled to 
anticipate events. It was not till 1550 that tbo tcrnblo 
Bishop Aresen was put to death. 

• Manter, Kirditngtsch^ddt^ m. pp. 51^ 
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CHAPTER VL 

THE EARLIEST REFORIIERS OP SWEDEN. 

( 1510 — 1523 .) 

"We haye just considered tlio Reformation in Denmark; 
"we must now cross tlie Sound, and enter upon tlio study 
of that of Sweden. 

At the period of the Reformation, the three Scandi- 
navian states, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, were, as 
we have stated, united and subject to the same monarch, 
Christian II. The peoples of these three countries had. 
and still have some features in common; but each of them 
has also features peculiar to itself. Christian himself ap- 
peared under very different aspects in Denmark and in 
Sweden. Many different elements which we must not 
forget co-operate in fashioning the history of a people. 
The nature of a country, its geographical situation, the 
effect of climate, the various characteristics of its popu- 
lation, their historical traditions, the genius and the ap- 
titudes of races, the intellectual and spiiitual cravings 
of individuals — all these combined with influences from 
above affect the destiny of nations and have their share 
in determining a rehgious revolution. The diversity of 
these causes is very conspicuous in Sweden. The Scan- 
dinavian Alps, peopled with a race of men possessing 
great liveliness of spirit, who are animated by a strong 
love of freedom and distinguished by remarkable indus- 
trial skill, were the hearth of noble aspirations and the 
place where those mighty arms were fabricated which 
gave to their country independence and the Reformation. 
The personages of history can not be considered apart 
from the medium in which they lived. The events of the 
past, the conditions which environed them at the mo- 
ment of their activity, contributed to the formation of 
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their conceptions and to the origination of their actions 
The modern theory which would make of pohtical and 
rehgious actors mere organs of social necessity, can not 
be too energetically rejected Conscience, will, and free- 
dom are the highest pnnciples, but while we insist on 
and exalt these first causes, we must not disregard sec 
ondary causes Two of these lower elements, nature and 
race, exerted an lufiuence upon the Swedish Kefonnation.* 
Towards the close of the fifteenth century, an ironmas 
ter named Peter Olafsou was Imng at Orebro, a town 
situated lu Nencia on lake Helmar The chief mdustiy 
of this district was the extraction, smeltmg, and sale of 
iron In this pursmt Olafson had acgjiired by his labor 
a certain competence In 1497 he had a son who was 
named Olaf, and m 1499 another son who was called 
Lars or Lawrence These boys grew up among the 
iron works as Luther had done Olaf was mtelhgent, 
lively, and active, but also somewhat violent. The char- 
acter of Lawrence was of a gentler kind In the cider 
boy appeared the features and the character of the in- 
habitants of Kexicia — lofty stature, brown hair, a fine 
forehead, a serious cast of countenance, a look which 
spoke of loyalty and of pnde, but also mdicated obsti- 
nacy Lawrence, on the other hand, bore greater resem- 
blance to the mhabitants of the borders of Gothland, hav- 
ing hght hair, blue eyes, a slender figure of the middle 
height, a phj siognomy full of sweetness, and a certain ele- 
vation of feelmg It la possible that Ins mother, Kann, 
may have been a native of GothlaucLf 
The two boys grew up amidst the lovely sccnoiy m the 
neighborhood of the Gothic castle of Orebro, which w 
flanked by four towers, and is situated on the shoivs of 
the lake on which the cargoes of iron are shipped for 

* Tlus psychology of nations is oxpoan<le4 in IL do Rongeinoot s 
Precis ^ei?inographit de sUilisltqve ci dc geo^jraplut htslonque- 
t SchuuQoicr, LebenshtsehreOfungen dcr drtien SchwdiscAen 
cuorm, p. 25. 
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Stocldiolm. The coming of spring, "which is siiclclon in 
these regions, filled them "with delight. '\\Tion the snow 
disappeared, the fields were at once clothed with verdure, 
the trees were all covered with foliage, and the flowers 
opened to the sun. The snow-clad peaks which rise up 
between these pro-vinces and Norway, were colored in 
the morning "svith a thousand reflections of purple and 
gold. The masses of everlasting ice, dazzling in their 
whiteness, were like flashing crowns which rose majes- 
tically above the lakes with which the country is inter- 
sected, above the silvery foam of the torrents, the gloomy 
pine-forests, the delicate foliage of the birch-trees, and the 
lovely green of the meadows enamelled with the bright- 
est colors. The children in these rural districts used to 
sport among the bounding flocks, their voices mingled 
with those of the "wild birds; and when they heard the 
bells ring out from the lofty old to"wers they seemed to 
become meditative, and would accompany the peal with 
their 0"wn monotonous chants.* 

Some Carmelite monks, residing in a convent at Ore- 
bro, were esteemed the greatest scholars in the country, 
and they kept a school to which the hron-master. sent his 
two sons. Olaf, who was endowed with a keen intellect, 
took a liking to study, and expressed to his father a wish 
to devote himself to theology. Lawrence did the same. 
Peter Olafson was grieved that his sons should relinquish 
his iron-works, and he considered in what way he could 
meet the necessary expenses. Nevertheless he, as weU 
as his wife, felt proud to think that his sons were to be- 
come scholars; and he consented to then* wish."}" 

Most of the yoimg Swedish students used to resort to 

* Maltebrun. 

t Sehinmeier, Leiensieschreiluiigen der dreien SclmediscJien Reform- 
atoren, pp. 26, 32. Eeuterdahl, History of the Church of Sweden (in 
Swedish), 1866. Anjou, Histoire de la Reformation de Suide, 1850. 
We regret that we could only partially avail ourselves, in the progress 
of our labors, of the ioformation contained in the last two works, 
both of them of considerable importance. 
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a foreign \mi\ersity, especially to Pans, xsliere a seminary 
was established for their benefit But m these remote 
cities they often remembered with regret the indefinable 
charms of their beautiful native land, the cascades on 
the swift Goeta, the romantic valleys of "Werm eland, and 
the great Wener lake often covered with waves by afresh 
north wind. To the beauties of nature were added the 
pleasures of society The nobles, the priests, the owners 
of mines, and the townsmen used to keep open house, 
and to meet together in friendly parties In winter the 
inhabitants of these regions muffled themselves up m 
furred hats, and overcoats trimmed with otter, and tins 
gave them some resemblance to the bears of their forests. 
In summer, at the feast of St John, Orebro resounded 
with joyous shouts A tall, greased polo was set up 
in an open space, and the young people of hoth sexes, 
crowned with garlands of leaves and flowers, gave them- 
selves up to Tacmg, dancmg, and other exercises. In the 
night it was customary to go out and gather the usual 
bouquets, and to hang them on the houses to keep off 
misfortunes. The young girls in the evening plaited gar- 
lands of flowers, which they placed at their bed's-head, 
that their fate, of course with regard to maxnage, might 
bo revealed to them m dreams 

Olaf Peterson, (or Petn), having reached his nmeteenth 
year, was to go abroad in pursuit of knowledge. His 
masters and his parents, proud of his abilities, chenshed 
high hopes of Ins future It would have seemed natural 
that ho should go to the Swedish semmaiy at Pans, which 
was founded by a prior of TJpsala.* But his mother, the 
pious and godly Kann, entertained a higher ambition for 
him. It was her wish to send her beloved sou to Itooie, 
the city of the apostles, from which Christendom received 
its oracles. St Bndgct, a princess of Jvencjo, celebrated 
for her marvellous prophcaes,f had gono to Rome, and 

• Schcficr, P« ilemorijbiltbMS Sutctcco gtiJis, p» ^ 

t Prophuitj mervuUtMstJ d« Min/« JDngUl*, Lyon, iWfi* 
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before her death had founded an institution to which 
Olaf might be admitted. He therefore set out for Home 
in 1515 or 1516. It is the opinion of some writers that 
both the brothers left Sweden together; but others sup- 
pose that the elder alone quitted his native land at this 
time. This seems the more probable view, for Lawrence 
had not yet finished his preliminary studies. But he un- 
doubtedly joined Olaf at a later time. 

As soon as Olaf set foot on German soil he heard of 
Luther. He was told that at Wittenberg there was an 
Augustinian monk, a doctor of theology, whose preach- 
ing was attracting crowds; and that when he expounded 
the Scriptxu’es it seemed as if new light was rising and 
shining on Christian doctrine. Olaf listened, and felt 
drawn by some indefinable attraction towards Witten- 
berg. But what would his father say? It seemed to 
him that he could hardly refuse his sanction if he went 
where the h'ght was shining. He therefore halted on his 
way to Eome, and boldly took the road to Wittenberg. 
As soon as he arrived there, he presented himself at the 
university, passed an examination with credit, and was 
admitted student. The reformer expounded the Scifip- 
tures, and thus led the hearts of men to the Son of (^od. 
Olaf was deeply impressed by the power of evangelical 
doctrine. The words of the reformer were meat and 
drink to him. Luther soon distinguished him among 
his hearers, and responded to the admiration of the 
young Swede with much kindliness. He even indulged 
the hope that he should one day see him a mighty in- 
strument in God’s hand for the spread of evangelical 
truth in Scandinavia. Henceforth Olaf Uved in intimate 
relations with the Christian hero. He was an eye-witness 
of the courage with which Luther affixed his ninety-five 
theses to the door of All Saints’ Church; and he accom- 
panied the reformer when, at the invitation of the vicar- 
general of the Augustines, he visited the convents of the 
order in Misnia and Thuringia. 
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Olaf vraa by nature an. enthusiast A hidden firo burnt 
withm Imn He longed for truth and for nghteousncss, 
and throughout his hfe displayed indomitable courage in 
promoting their triumph His zeal eyen earned him too 
far, and m a riper age ho still showed the rashness of 
j outh Although liuther also would sometimes push res- 
olution to the height of passion, he had too enlightened a 
mind not to keep hia disciple withm just bounds, and 
when the gentle and prudent Melanchthon amved at 
"Wittenberg, Olaf attended also on his teaching, and en- 
joyed his intimate friendship He learnt much m. Ger- 
many His masters admired the clearness of hia un 
derstanding and the elocLuence of hia speech, and the 
university, desirous of testifying its esteem for him con- 
ferred on him the degree of master of arts. In 1619, the 
state of affairs m Sweden becoming more critical, Olaf 
resolved to return home In taking this step he was 
supported by Xiuther^s counsel, and he embarked at 
Ijubeck, on board a vessel sailing for Stockholm ♦ 

Ho sooner had the ship left the Pomeranian shores 
and got fairly out mto the Haltic than it was assailed by 
a Violent storm, and ran aground on an islet near Goth- 
land. The passengers, however, were saved. The island 
of Gothland was at this time m a state of unusual commo- 
tion Arcimbold, the papal legate, hod sent his brother 
AntoncUi to sell indulgences there, and tho latter was 
exhibiting and retailing with much parade his worthless 
wares Tho disciple of Luther, as indignant as Ins mas- 
ter had recently been, went to the governor of tho island, 
the famous Admiral Norby and ho, being naturally somo- 
what despotic, did even moro than Olaf requested. Ho 
expelled tho trader from tho island, after confiscating tho 
money which ho had already received. Tho governor did 
all that ho could to retain Olaf, but m vaixu Tho joun© 
man, earnestly longing to go to Sweden, that ho might 
pro<^um tho Gospel there, ro-embarked and returned to 
• Beatcrdahl, Sebinaeier, Aojoti, Schioockb, ThtcL iJwyctcpt't*** 
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Stockholm. The German merchants, who for business 
purposes resorted to the coast towns of Sweden, had 
brought thither tidings of the Eeformation.'*'- The young 
Goth, however, the 'Wittenberg student, was to be the 
principal instrument in the transformation of Sweden. 

After sojourning for a time, first at Stockholm, and 
then with his family at Orebro, Olaf settled at Strengnaes, 
on Lake Maelar, about half-way between those two places. 
Tdis brother Lawrence, it seems, had studied in this town 
and was now there. The bishop of Strengnaes, Matthias 
Gregorius, a pious man who was not gi’eatly opposed to 
the precepts of the Reformation, soon discovered the 
worth of Olaf, consecrated him deacon, and then ap- 
pointed him his chancellor and entrusted to his care the 
school connected with the cathedral The career for 
which he had so earnestly longed was now opening be- 
fore Olaf ; and he entered upon it with all the ardor of 
his soul. The young prebendaries were very ignorant, 
and therefore Olaf, following the example of Luther', ex- 
plained the Scriptures to them, taught them the holy 
doctrines of the Gospel, and placed in their hands the 
reformer’s books. This was the beginning of the Refor- 
mation in Sweden. 

It encountered, however, a formal and powerful oppo- 
sition. In vain had Olaf brought the torch of the faith; 
the clergy cared only to put out the light. Some egotis- 
tic and senseless old men would rather have perpetuated 
in Sweden the reign of barbarism than be themselves de- 
praved of the flattering homage which had hitherto been 
lavished on them as the sole teachers of doctrine.f The 
settmg forth in the schools of the words of Christ, of 
Peter, and of Paul, was enough to make the priests im- 
mediately cry out ‘heresy!’ Thus spoke Elise, a Catho- 

* ‘ Evangelic® doctrin® semina per varies mercatores Germanoa 
jam instillata.’— Gerdesius, Annul. Reform, iii. p. 285. 

f ‘Stnltos qnosdam senes . . nt malint barbarism perpetuam 
regnare.' . .—Mice epistola ad Pelrum canonicum. 
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lie ecclesiastic. Happily, the people were more open to 
conviction than the doctors were In Olafa teaching 
there was something luminous, penetrating, hving and 
holy, which arrested the attention of his hearers. He 
taught them to open and to search the Scriptures, and 
in them they found unknown truth, and saw there the 
condemnation of errors which had hitherto misled them 
The labors of Olaf, which formed a striking contrast to 
the idleness of other ecclesiastics, won for him the esteem 
of all sensible men. In a short time his name became 
so renoivned that students were attracted to Strengnacs 
from remote towns and country districts, fiom the pic- 
turesque scenes of Wermelaud, from the iron and silver 
mines of Westmanma, from the elevated plateau of Up- 
land, from the wooded hills and smihng meadows of Da- 
lecarha, from Orebro, Stockholm, and Westeraas Hat- 
tbias, rejoicing to see around him a revival of religious 
hfe, conferred on the two brothers Petn a mark of his 
favor by taking them with him when he went to Stock- 
holm.* The good bishop was invited to the capital to 
bo present at the coronation of Christian IL, and at the 
magnnficenfc feasts which wero to accompany it. Of these 
wo have already spoken Our readers will remember that 
this violent and vindictive monarch had mvitcd thither 
the nobles, prelates, and councillors of tho kingdom whom 
ho suspected of having been adverse to him during tho 
troubles of the country, that after entertaining them for 
three days with all kinds of merrymakings, ho had sud- 
denly ordered them to bo seized (November 8, 1520) and 
conducted from tho casUo in which they wero asstmhlwl 
to tho great square of the town, and there bad them 
ftlnin- Tho father of Qustavus Yosa was one of the 
number Tho report of this frightful massacre rapidly 
pwrend thronph Uio whole town. Fathers, wives 
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eiy. Olaf and Ms brotlier trembled to think that their 
benefactor MattMas might be in the number of the vic- 
tims. They hastened to the spot; but what was their 
horror when they saw the place covered with corpses ! 
They approached, and scai’ching about discovered tho 
body of the pious bishop, bathed in his blood, and ■with 
his venerated head lying at his feet. Overpowered with 
grief at the sight, Olaf burst into tears; and then with 
the boldness natural to him exclaimed — ‘ "WTiat a tyran- 
nical and monstrous deed ! To have treated thus so wor- 
thy a bishop I ’ He had scarcely uttered these words when 
Ms brother and himself were seized by the hair of their 
heads and dragged by the Danish soldiers to the place 
where the executioner was at Ms work. Tho sword was 
already drawn, and their heads were just on the point 
of being struck off, when from the midst of the royal 
retinue a voice cried — ‘Spare those two yoimg men! 
They are Germans, not Swedes.’ The headsman paused, 
and the lives of Olaf and Lawrence were saved. Their 
deliverer was a young man who, while studying at Wit- 
tenberg, had lived in close intimacy "with them. The 
two brothers quitted the capital without delay, and re- 
turned to Strengnaes, terrified at the frightful slaughter 
of wMeh they had been eye-witnesses. Their protector 
had just been assassinated; what was to become of them? 
W ould the work be interrupted ? God took care for that.* 

Towards the close of the fifteenth centuiy, a child born 
of poor parents in tMs very town had at an early age dis- 
played great intelhgence; and Ms father had applied his 
small savings to the cost of having the lad educated by 
the monks. He frequently embarrassed his masters by 
the unexpected questions wMch he x^^t to them. Law- 
rence Anderson (tMs was his name) devoted himself to 
the Chui'ch; spent, it seems, some time at Home in his 
youth, visited other European countries, and, after his 

* Ziegler’s Erzdhlung in Freh. Scr. iii. p. 149. Schinmeier, Lebens- 
beschreibung, p. 30. 
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return to lus native land, became one of the pnests of 
the cathedral of Strengnaes. Olaf, on his arrival at tb?** 
town, made the acquamtanco of Lawrence, talked with 
him of the faith which inspired him, and had no diffi- 
culty in inducmg him to receive the evangehcal doctnno. 
Anderson, who had some time before been appomted 
archdeacon, felt the inadequacy of the Roman system. 
To have "woii him over to the side of the Reformation m 
Sweden was a fact of great importance, for he was distin- 
guished not only for his intelhgence, ins attamments, and 
his eloquence, but his prudence and enterpnsmg spmt 
After the bishop’s death, the administration of the dio- 
cese devolved on Lawrence as archdeacon until the elec- 
tion of a new prelate Under his protection Olaf preached 
in several churches of the town Ho proclaimed ener- 
getically that * no one ought to trust m mortal beings, 
such as the Virgin and the samts, but in God alone, that 
the preaching of God's Word was of far greater impor- 
tance than the celebration of mass, that evangehcal truth 
had not been preached m Sweden for centunes, and that 
confession of our sms ought to bo made from the heart 
to God alone, and not at aU to the pnost ’ These doc- 
trines, which were joyfully welcomed by many, were by 
others stoutly rejected Among those who heard them, 
no one felt more mdignation than Doctor Nils, one of 
the leading membera of the chapter, and an enthnsiastio 
partisan of Romo. Ho resolutely asserted that OUf w is 
preaching heresies, and ho endca^orcd to confute tlio 
Christian doctnnes which the reformer proclaimed, but 
without success. ‘What,* said ho, reject dogmas and 
abolish practices which have been for so many ages mn 
Ycrsalli adopted in Christendom I * But Olaf, under An- 
derson's protection, continued to proclaim tho truth from 
tho pulpit, and mamtaincd it hkowiso m disputatious 
winch wero frequently >cry stormy* 

• • CoQleaUoncm Bchc>la*Ucara, matgao sape etna itspeta ftgitataa*. 
Cerdeuus, Aaru bL p. SSO. 
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The bonds which united the two Petri and Anderson 
were day by day drawn closer. The three friends studied 
the Scriptures together; they conversed about all the 
reforms which were needed in the Church; and Olaf, in 
order to encourage Anderson, communicated to him the 
letters which he received from Wittenberg, whether from 
Luther or from other champions of the Reformation. In 
this manner they were spending happy and useful days, 
when a domestic event occurred to disturb their pious 
intercourse. 

Olaf had not made any long stay at Orebro since his 
return from Wittenberg. His parents, and particularly 
his mother, were strongly attached to the Roman Church; 
and when in her company, while he would talk to her of 
the Saviour, he had not courage to attack the super- 
stitions of the Church. On a sudden, a. message from 
their mother informed the two brothers of the death of 
their father, and summoned them to attend the funeral. 
They set out immediately without hesitation; but at the 
same time they foresaw the embarrassment which would 
arise to increase their filial sorrow. Their mother had 
requested the Carmelite monks to celebrate the funeral 
ceremony in conformity with the ordinances of the Ro- 
man ritual; and the deceased himself had set apart for 
this purpose a portion of his landed estate. Olaf and 
Lawrence joxu’ueyed to Orebro, and as they went on 
their way by the shore of Lake Heilmar they were in 
pei-plexity and distress of mind. They rejected the doc- 
trine of purgatory and masses offered for the dead; and 
Olaf, who was no waverer between truth and error, had 
determined that his father should be buried in a manner 
accordant with the spirit of evangelical Christianity.* 
^Ihen they reached their father’s house, the brothers 
endeavored to console their mother; but at the same 
time they explained to her in a tenderly affectionate 
manner that the only purgatory which cleanses from all 

• Schimneier, Die drei B^ormatoren, pp. 31, 32. 
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sm IS the blood of Jestis Christ, and that the man ;>Tho 
behoves m the efficacy of the expiatory death of the 
SaMour enters immediately into the fellowship of the 
blessed The pious woman shed bitter tears. Vague 
rumors had, indeed, reached her respecting the doc- 
trines adopted by her sons, but now she was convinced 
of the fact by indubitable proofs, as if she had seen and 
touched them The eternal repose of her husband was 
at stake, and Olaf alleged that the ceremonies enjoined 
by the Church were superfluous, that no mass ought to 
bo said for the salvation of his souL She wept more and 
more SUi, my sons,' she said, ‘when God gave you to 
me, and when I made gi eat sacrifices for the sake of hav- 
ing you instructed m the sciences, I did not think that 
j ou would become propagators of dangerous innovations 
in your native land ’ * Dear mother,' replied the sons, 
deeply affected, * when you hear one of the Latm masses, 
of what use is it to jou? Can you even understand it?’ 
‘True ' answered the devout Karm, * I do not understand 
it, but while listenmg to it, I beseech God with so much 
earnestness to accept it, tliat I can not doubt that Ho 
answers my prayer ’ Olaf thought that the best tiling 
he could do was to set forth the living faith which m 
spired him, and ho proclaimed Jesus Christ to his moth- 
er, as the only way that leads to heaven Ho spoko with 
BO much love that at length she yielded and bado them 
do as they intended. Olaf and Lawrence at onco dis- 
missed the monks, and they thcmscUes paid the last 
h mors to their father, with the noble simphcity and the 
liv mg faiUi which are mspircd by the GospcL The monks 
were angry, and declared that the soul of the dtccasctl 
was doomed to eternal condemnation. ‘Have no ftarof 
that,’ said the sous to their mother, ‘ these ore mere ar* 
rogant and impious words. God is the only judge of tho 
hMng and the dead ’ * 

About this time appeared a man who bicamo ta Sno* 

* bchliuaci<^r, pp. 2X, 33. 
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den the most formidable champion of the Eomish faith. 
Bishop Brash of Linkoping was a priest endowed with 
immense energy. The outcries of the monks at Orebro 
were heard , as far as TJpsala; and in July, 1523, Brash 
received from the chapter of this metropolitan town a 
letter in which he was informed that the Lutheran her- 
esy was boldly preached in the cathedral of Strengnaes 
by one Olaf Petri. It appears that this information was 
absolutely new to the vehement bishop. Completely de- 
voted to the Boman Church, not even imagining that 
there could be any other, he was greatly agitated. He 
heard shortly after that emissaries of the Lutheran prop- 
aganda had made their appearance in his own diocese. 
He looked on this as the beginning of a great confla- 
gration which would consume the whole Church. Of 
haughty temper and of indefatigable activity, he put 
himself at the head of the champions of the papacy and 
swore that he would extinguish the horrible fire. When 
he learnt that Lawrence Anderson, himself an archdea- 
con, had embraced these opinions, he could refrain no 
longer. He wrote to the pope and implored him to 
name, as speedily as possible, bishops to take the places 
of those who had perished at Stockholm; ‘but especially,’ 
said he, ‘in the dioceses bordering on Russia, for the 
new doctrine which they want to introduce is that of the 
Bussians/ He then wrote a dissertation on the Russian 
Chiuch, supposing that he could thus contend against 
the Reformation and destroy it. But he was greatly 
mistaken in fancying a likeness in the Evangelical to 
the Greek Church. The Reformation went further than 
the Eastern Church. It was not content with going back 
to the teaching of the councils of the first six centmdes, 
but it returned to Jesus Christ, and to His apostles, and 
laid its foundations in the Word of God alone. Mean- 
while, the Carmelites of Orebro denounced Olaf and his 
brother before the dean of the cathedral of Strengnaes, 
charging them with having spoken contemptuously of the 
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pope aad rospectfullj- of Luther The reformer made eo 
foicible a reply that the dean was silenced, and thought 
it more prudent to lea\e the matter to Bishop Bnisk 
This man, mdeed, did not stop short at any half meas- 
ures, but sent to Eome an entreaty that OM should bo 
sentenced to death * Thus w ere dangers thickening day 
by day around tho two brothers, and it appeared os if 
the evangelical seed in Sweden must soon bo smothered 
Political events of great importance were on tho point of 
changmg tho face of things and of giving an entirely un- 
foreseen direction to the destinies of tho people 


CHAPTER VII 

TUB REFORMERS SUPPORTED BV TUB LIBEIUTOR OP SIVEDEN 
(151!)— 1624 ) 

In the house of an ancient S\i edish family, settled at 
Lmdhohn, in Upland, was born, m 149 C, n child who 
was named Gustavus and who was afterwards known 
under the name of Gustavus Vasa. For two centunts 
members of this family had sat in the Council of tho 
kingdom It 13 said that the boy, when only five jeara 
old m his play with other children, usually assumed tho 
part of king John II , tho father of Christian IL, who 
at this period visited his kingdom of Sweden, admirtnl 
the high spirit of tho lad, and giving him a gcntlo tap 
With his hand, said, * If thou hi o, thou wilt ono day bo 
n rcmorkahlo mau ’ Tho pnneo would haio hked tvtu 
to take him with him to Denmark, but Sten Sture, tho 
adimiustrator of tho kingdom, objected. Uis iiartnl-’i 
sent him to Iho school of Upsala, and people have Ion ; 
pointed out, lu tho neighborhood of the toivn, tho jilact-^ 

* CiiMiat, CtJtJiltJtlt Giuiats dt4 Di/wv 1. jv A)3. ts-laou) » ^ 
pp. 33, 31. 
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■where Gustavus used to play with his schoolfellows. The 
story is still told how bravely the boy bore himself when 
he went to a wolf hunt. At the age of eighteen he laid 
aside his studies to follow the career of arms, and became 
one of the ornaments of the court of Sten Sture the 
younger'. People used to say — ‘ "What a handsome, alert, 
intelligent and noble young man ! ’ Others would add — 
‘ God has raised him up to save his country.’ He served 
his first campaign with credit in the struggle of the 
Swedes against the partisans of Denmark; and in 1518 
he bore the Swedish standard at the battle of Brann- 
kijrka, at which the Danes were defeated and compelled 
to retreat. His valor, his eloquence, and his unfailing 
good humor were universally admired. When Christian 
II. announced his intention of opening negotiations with 
Sten Sture, but on conditio^ that hostages should be 
given him, six men who were held in high honor by their 
countrymen, and among them Gustavus, entered a boat 
which was to convey them to the priuce. As soon as 
they had put to sea, a Danish vessel of war fell on their 
bark, took them on board, and, the wind being favorable, 
carried them off prisoners into Denmark.* 

Gustavus, a victim of this sudden capture, was sent 
into the north of Jutland, as Tausen had been, and was 
confined in the castle of Kalloe, under the care of one of 
his kinsmen, Eiic Baner. He used to dine at the table 
of his host in company with some young Danish offi- 
cers. ‘King Christian,’ said the lattei*, fond of playing 
the braggart, ‘ is making preparations for a great expedi- 
tion against Sweden; we shall soon have a fine St. Peter’s 
day with the Swedes ’ — (a papal bull was the cause of the 
war) — ‘and we shall share among us the lich livings and 
the young girls of Sweden.’ Gustavus, worried by such 
talk, could no longer eat nor drink nor sleep, and em- 
ployed himself night and day in devising some means of 
making his escape from confinement. As he was liked 
* Geijer, Geschichte Schwedeiis, ii. pp. 4, 5. 
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by every body, lio bad no difficulty m getting tbe clothes 
of A coarse drover, and dressed m these, one day in 
September, 1619, early in the morning, he escaped Ha 
'walked so fast that ho accomplished that day a distance 
of twcho German miles On the 30th of the month he 
arrived safely at Lubecln* 

Unc Bauer started m pursuit of him, and reaching the 
same town a little later reclaimed Inm But Gustavus 
having declared that ho was a hostage and not a pris- 
oner, the council refused to give him up He then so- 
journed foi three months m this Hanse town, and al- 
though it was not yet reformed he had an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted "with the doctnne of the Iteforma- 
tiou At the Same time he was filled with abhorrence at 
the conduct of the pope to his fellow countrymen Swe- 
den, now vanquished, lay groaning under the yoke of 
Christian, and his only thought was how to go to the 
help of his country The magistrates of Lubeck, into 
whose hands he had dehvered himself, gave their con- 
sent, and he embarked on board a merchant ship which 
was bound for Stockholm 

There were now only two towns whidi continued to hold 
out against the Danes, Stockholm and Cal mar The for 
mer was blockaded by sea and land, and Gustavus could 
not enter it , but Calmer bemg blockaded only by sea, bo 
succeeded lu makmg his way to a tongue of land near the 
walls, and entered the town on the last day of IXay, 1520 
He found the whole town sunk into a state of deqion- 
dency, and the only reply given to his generous words 
was a threat of takmg his life The Danish admiral, 
Norby, having summoned the place to surrender, Gus- 
tavus was desirous at all hazards of presen mg his inde- 
pendence for the sei-vice of his country, and ha therefore 
threw himself into the moimlainous distiict of Smaland. 
Here he found an asylum among his fathers peasants, 
but here also the people were losing their courage and 

• Geijer, Geschichii Schwedens, u. pp 4, 6 Schlegel p. 103. 
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were ready to Tjow tlicir licad.s under the yoke. It was 
in vain that Gustavus appcai-ed among them at their 
gatherings. ‘Consider/ he said to them, ‘what 
Christian is preparing for you!’ ‘Poohl’ they replied, 
‘the king will not let us wimt cither heiTings or .salt.’ 
This was enough for them. Others, angry Avith the young 
hero who wanted to disturb them in their peaceful soli- 
tudes, even snatched up their arrows and darts and cast 
them at him. His spiritless countrymen Avent further 
than this, and set a price on his head. This people, for 
want of energy, seemed prepm-ed to submit to any dis- 
grace, and carried despondency and the love of bondage 
to the pitch of fanaticism. The jdarm caused by the 
Danes Avas xTuiA’crsal; a panic terror had taken pos.ses- 
sion of all minds. GustaA'us alone, inspired Avith intrepid 
courage, and Avith a manly and inAuncible patriotism, did 
not despair of raising the dead to life and of Avinning the 
Tictoiy. He quitted in disguise the district in Avhich his 
liberty and CA'en his life Avere continually in danger, and 
folloAA’ing the byvA’ays in order to elude his pursuers, ho 
Avithdrew to the upper mountain solitudes, and in these 
he wandered about all the summer. Ho liA’ed on roots 
and wild fruit; the meanest food sufficed him. But oven 
this soon faded him; he hrmgered, and could not tellhoAV 
to proAride for his wants. Driven to extremities, and in 
total destitution, he betook himself without money, almost 
without clothes, to the estate of Tama, in Sudermauia, to 
the house of his brother-in-laAv, Joachim Brahe. For 
some months no one had knoAvn AA'here ho aa^os; and his 
sister especially had been in a state of cruel anxiety. 
One fine day she saw him coming; she immediately wel- 
comed and treated him affectionately and Avith all at- 
tention, and thus restored his exhausted poAvers. His 
brother-in-law was setting out to attend the coronation 
of Christian, to which he had been invited; Gustavus 
entreated him not to go, and declared that for his own 
part, instead of going to pay court to the Danes, his only 
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thought WR3 to driYo them out of Sweden ‘If I do not 
go m response to the Ling’s lUMtation,’ rephed Joachun, 
* what fatal consequences will not my refusal invoh e for 
my wife and children? Would not your father, and even 
your mother too, have to pay perhaps with their lives 
for the affront winch I should offer to this reveogefol 
pnneo? As for yourself, jou are free, do what you think 
right.* Tho sister of Gustavus, who was not so cool as 
her husband, trembled for her brother and implored him 
with tears to abandon an enterprise which appeared to 
her to be a rebclhon, and which could have no issue but 
his death * 

Gustavus was inexorable to all her prayers Doter- 
mmed to raise up Sweden again, ho took leave of his 
brother-m law and his sister, and for some time con- 
cealed himself on an estate of his father’s, at Baefsuaes 
Tho ex archbishoi> TJlfsson was at this time m a neigh- 
boring convent Gustavus went there, made himself 
known to the prelate, and learnt from him accurately the 
condition of the land The archbishop saw no chance of 
independence for their common country, and therefore 
advised him to submit to the new order of things ‘Even 
your father,' said he, ‘has acknowledged Christian, and 
you are included m tho amnesty ’ Ho offered him at the 
same time his mediation with the king The aged prelate 
and the young noble were one day together in a cell of 
the convent, talking over the circuiiistances of the tune, 
and the old archbishop put forth all his eloquence to m- 
dace Gustavus to acknowledge the king Suddenly a 
noise was heard A man rushed m m hot haste, he was 
agitated, looked wild, and remamed for some seconds m 
the presence of these two persons without being able to 
utter a word his voice was stifled by tho deepest emo- 
tion He sobbed, he burst into teais, he made them 
understand by signs that some terrible calamity had just 
fallen upon their country He was an old servant of 

• Clem. Eeasel s BmchL Geijor, GeschiMe Schiadens, u. p. 9 
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Joacliim Bralie. At last tho imhapiiy man, comiu" to 
himself, told tbom that all the most cmmeut men of 
Sweden had just been massacred in the public place of 
Stoctholm by command of Christian, who was authorized 
by a papal bidl; and that the father and brother-in-law 
of Gustavus were among the victims. ‘ Your father,’ said 
he, ‘might have saved his life by making a full and imcon- 
ditional submission to Christiim. The offer was made to 
him by the Mug; but ho replied that ho would sooner die, 
in God’s name, with his brothers, than bo the only ono 
spared.’ The messenger added that frc.sh arrests and 
fresh executions were continuallj’’ being made. At tho 
tale of this frightfid butchery, tho ai'chbishop was dumb 
with horror; Gustavus trembled; but tho terrible tidings 
did not make him despair for his country. On tho cou- 
traiy, they gave fresh strength to tho resolution and tho 
courage of his noble heart. Ho rose, left tho prelate im- 
mediately, and set out on horseback to Kaefsnaes, accom- 
panied by a single attendant. 

The sorrowful feehngs which at this cniel timo weighed 
uj)on the heart of the yoimg hero may be imagined. Ono 
thought alone stood out clear in his mind — Sweden must 
be delivered from the most barbarous tyranny. Ho took 
the road to Dalecarlia, leaving Stocldiolm and ITpsala on 
the right; and, keeping clear of Hedemora and Falum, 
the principal towns of the province, he plunged into this 
Scandinavin Switzerland, a region bx’istliug with moun- 
tains and forming in every age an asylum for refugees. 
He was determined to conceal himself for some timo be- 
hind its torrents, its waterfalls, its lakes, its forests, and 
precipitous rocks. To secure his incognito, he put on the 
dress of a peasant of the country. The handsome young 
noble wore a coat of coarse woollen cloth; underneath it 
^ loiig jacket and leather breeches; a sort of leather pet- 
ticoat which reached to the knee, stockings as large in 

* Clem. Eensel’s BericU. Geijer, Geschichte Schicedens, ii. p. 13. 
Eaumer, ii. p. 120, 
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tlio lower part as in the upper, and shoes with very high 
heels and square toes About the end of November he 
went to the Kupferborg, offered himself for a workman, 
and h^ed there wielding the axe and the spade, and sup- 
porting himself on hia pitiful wages He did not shut 
hi3 eyes to the dangers which threatened him He knew 
that in consequence of his escape from the prison in which 
Christian had immured him, ho was more obnoxious to 
the king than the other nobles True, an amnesty had 
been granted to him, but the solo object of this was 
doubtless to entice him to Stockholm, that he might be 
sacrificed there like his kinsmen and his peers The 
massacre begun m the capital was contmued m the prov- 
inces One might have said that the prosenptions of 
Sylla were renewed The abbot and five monks of the 
convent of Nidala had been droivned, by command of 
Clinstian, without any form of trioL At Jonkoping Lm- 
dorm Eibbmg had been executed He had two sons, one 
nine years old, the other six. The elder boy was hung 
by his long and beautiful hair, and hia head was then 
severed from the body by a sabre stioke, and his clothes 
were coiered wnth his blood It was then the turn of the 
younger The little boy of six said to the executioner, m 
bis childish voice — ‘Please do not sod my dress as jou 
have done my brother s, for mamma would be very much 
vexed ’ At the sound of these innocent words, the exe 
cutioner flung his sword away, exclaimmg — ‘I will ae^er 
cut off his head.’ But another headsman was ordered to 
the spot, who decapitated the poor chdd, and, by com 
mand of his superiors, laid his head at the feet of the 
man who had refused to put him to death These 
barbantiea which fell on innocent creatures show plain 
ly the dangers which beset the energetic and dreaded 
Gustavus * 

The man who was to give mdependence and the Gos- 
pel to hia native land, was at tins time labormg at a 
• Sktbyense Chron p 570 0 ai Chronica, p 518 
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humble occupation, like a peasant’s son, in a barn at 
Eankytta.* But it was in vain be disguised himself; 
his noble bearing and especially his pure speech be- 
trayed him, and he was obhged frequently to change his 
abode. 

He directed his steps towards Ornaes, a seat of mining 
operations, and appHed for work to a wealthy miner, who 
consented to employ him. Gustavus associated with the 
servants of the house as one of their own rank; but a 
female servant, who very much admhed the handsome 
workman and had a keen, observant eye, detected be- 
neath his woollen garment a shirt collar of silk embroid- 
ered with gold. In great astonishment she hastened to 
inform her master. The latter, who had been at the 
University of Upsala at the same time as Gustavus, now 
recognized him; and fearing lest he should get into a 
scrape with the Danes, requhed him to leave his house. 
At Ornaes, not far off, lived another old feUow-student 
of Gustavus, Arendt Perssons. The young fugitive re- 
solved to go to him. He reached his dwelling, a house 
of singular construction, which was situated near a lake, 
and with its surroundings formed a charming place of 
residence.f The master of the house gave Gustavus a 
most friendly reception, and assm’ed bim that he would 
be safe with him. He introduced him to his wife, and 
then conducted him to a large room on the second-floor 
forming an almost perfect square, which was to be his 
own. But no sooner had Gustavus retired to it than 
the perfidious Arendt betook himself to the bailiff Bengt 
Brunsson and denounced his guest. The bailiff, with 
twenty men on foot, set out to seize the fugitive. ’ But 
if Arendt was a traitor, his wife had a generous heart. 
After the departure of her husband she was in great dis- 

* This building, by ordinance of April 26, 1668, was consecrated 
as a royal monument. 

t This house has been preserved, with some figures representing 
Gustavus and other persons, and is shown to strangers. 
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tress, for slio had guessed, from the expression of his 
countenance, the puiposo for which he had left the house. 
Pained by tho thought of the death "nhich was impend- 
ing over her guest, she rose, gave orders to make ready 
a horse and a sledge, and diiected two of her men to take 
Gustavos away without a moment’s delay The fugitive 
heard a Imoclong at hia door, ho opened it and saw be- 
fore him two Balccarhans armed from head to foot, with 
sugar loaf hats, according to the fashion of the day ‘Let 
us start instantly,’ they said. Tradition has placed on 
the table of that room, beside the armor and the gloves 
of Gusta-vTis, a Bible — the book which liberates and makes 
free indeed. 

The hero hastily mounted tho sledge and departed. 
Shortly after, Arendt aiTived with the bailiff and bis 
bond. Tbe traitor, it is said, never forgave his wife for 
having saved an innocent man 

Gustavos, still a wanderer, arrived at Swardsjoe, at the 
house of the pastor Jon, and a notary named Sven Elf 
son, who lived near, received lum into hia house But 
the gentlemanly bearmg of the young man always be- 
trayed bim Suspicious looks were fastened on him, and 
hi3 pursuers were approaehmg The wife of Sven Elf 
son, alarmed at tbe imminent danger in which the young 
noble was placed, and wishing to mystify her household, 
seized the shovel used for placmg bread m the oven and 
struck Gustavua with it, crymg out and calling him a 
wicked rascal and a lazy boy, and so drove bun away. 
Sven, no less loyal than bis wife, immediately undertook 
to conduct him to some friends with whom he believed 
he would be safe. But they already heard the footsteps 
of the bailiff’s horses, who was in pursuit with his twenty 
troopers, A wagon loaded with straw was standing near, 
and Gustavus hid himself in it The horsemen came, as 
they passed they made thrusts with their halberts into 
tho straw and contmued their journey Gustavus was 
wounded, but ho uttered no cry Sven Elfson came to 
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liim; the young fugitive crept out of the wagon stained 
with blood, but with unfailing intrepidity ho mounted a 
horse and set out. The blood which trickled drop by 
drop on the snow' must inevitably betray him. In order 
to save him, Sven wounded his horse in the fool, and 
when any one observed tlie spots on the road and in- 
q^uired the cause of them, the Swede boldly pointed to 
the foot of his beast. At last thoy reached Marnacs. 
Two peasants, Ner and Mats Olafseu, friends of Sven, 
conccided Gustavus under a liu-ge tir-treo recently felled 
in the forest, w’hich covered the ground with its broad, 
green boughs. In this place ho lay for three days and 
three nights; and in the cveuiug.s, when all was cpiiet, one 
of the two brothers used to bring him food by steidtli. *' 

Diu'ing these sorrowful days, in which ho was piu'sucd 
liko a wild beast, Gustavus did not forget the task which 
he had proposed to himself. His eye Avas on tiro when 
he thought of the tyranny of Christian ; but idas ! his res- 
olution and his comngo were useless. The peoido were 
indisposed to follow him. ‘The king,’ thoy said, ‘strikes 
only at the nobility and the clergy.’ The dwellers in 
these wild valleys W'ere accustomed to go in crowds to 
chiu’ch during the Christmas festival Gustavus joined 
in the devotions of the people in the churches of Eaett- 
wiks and Mora. Then, gathering the peasants together 
as they came out of chm-ch,f he endeavored to rekindle 
in them the love of then- couutiy. ‘ ify good friend.s,' 
said he, ‘you know Avhat you have yourselves suircred 
under the government of the foreigner. Ho Inis shed 
the blood of our noblest men; my father has fallen un- 
der his blows; and the coimtry Is uoav crushed under 
the feet of om* enemies. Let us put an end to this sla- 
very. With God’s help, I Avill be your captain, and wo 
will die to save the kingdom,’ But the inhabitants of 

* Geijer, Geschkhie Schiccdens, ii. p. 13. 

t Near tlie church of ilora is shovm the spot Avhoro Guitavus 
addressed the people. 
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these remote vaUojs know nothing of the state of things 
nor of the man who spoke to them Some of them tes- 
tihcd compassion for him, but the greater number begged 
him to go away Gustavus, disappointed m his hopes, 
traversed about the close of 1520 the desert places which 
separate Eastern from Western Dalecarlia, frequently 
walking over the ice which cracked under his feet, and 
exposing himself more than once to the nsk of drowning 
in the course of this mournful and solitary flight He 
wandered about m these wild regions dejected and dis 
tressed, and his bitterest gnef was to see his country 
men wanting to themselves and endunng ivithout regret 
the most intolerable yoke * 

Soon after he had left Mora, two Swedish gentlemen, 
Lars Olafsson and Jon Michelsson, arrived there, and 
they gave to the inhabitants, then assembled for the new 
jear, a thnlhng account of the massacre at Stockholm, 
which set the poor people sobbing * Christian,’ contin- 
ued Olafsson, 'is going to impose on the people ruinous 
taxes, he marches with a gibbet ou his nght hand and the 
wheel on his left, and aU Swedish peasants are obhged to 
dehver up their arms to bim He leaves them nothing 
but a stafil* At these words the people murmured aloud 
They now appreciated the worth of the yoimg man whom 
they had so ungraciously received, and men were sent 
out with mstructions to search for Gustavus m the vil 
lages, the woods, and the lofty rocks They found him 
at Saeln, m the parish of Lima, at the foot of the moun 
tains which separate Sweden and Norway, just preparmg 
to cross them 

Without delay Gustavus returned to Mora The most 
respectable peasants of these valleys assembled there, 
and they proclaimed the young noble captain of all the 
communes of the kingdom of Sweden Sixteen stout- 
hearted men offered their services to him as guides, and 
some hundreds of young men placed themselves under 
• Qeyer, QtscKuihle Schvitdens, a. pp 15-17 
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these remote valleys know nothing' of the state of things 
nor of the man who spoke to them Some of them tes- 
tified compassion for him, hut the greater number begged 
him to go away Gustavus, disappointed in his hopes, 
traversed about the close of 1520 the desert places which 
separate Eastern from "Westem Dalecarlia, frequently 
walking 01 or the ice which cracked under his feet, and 
exposing himself more than once to the nsk of drowning 
m the course of this mournful and solitary flight He 
wandered about in these wild regions dejected and dis 
tressed, and his bitterest gnef was to see his country- 
men wanting to themselves and endurmg ivithout regret 
the most intolerable yoke * 

Soon after he bad left Mora, two Swedish gentlemen, 
Lars Olafsson and Jou Michelason, arrived there, and 
they gave to the inhabitants, then assembled for the new 
year, a thrilling account of the massacre at Stockholm, 
which set the poor people sobbmg ‘ Chnstian,’ contm- 
ued Olafsson, ‘ is going to impose on the people mioous 
taxes, he marches with a gibbet on his right hand and the 
wheel on his left, and all Swedish peasants are obliged to 
deliver up their arms to him He leaves them nothing 
but a stafil’ At these words the people murmured aloud 
They now appreciated the worth of the young man whom 
they had so imgraciously received, and men were sent 
out with mstructions to search for Gustavus in the vil- 
lages, the woods, and the lofty rocks They found him 
at Saeln, m the parish of Luna, at the foot of the moun 
tarns which separate Sweden and Norway, just preparing 
to cross them 

■Without delay Gustavus returned to Mora The most 
respectable peasants of these valleys assembled there, 
and they proclaimed the young noble captain of all the 
communes of the kingdom of Sweden Sixteen stout 
hearted men offered their services to him as guides, 
some himdreds of young men placed themselves 
• Qeyer, Qts<^lchle ScKwedms, u. pp 15-17 
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two jears On April 20, 1623, Christian took flight, leav- 
ing tho placo open to his enemies. A Diet of the king- 
dom of Sweden was immediately convoked at Strengnaes, 
for tho 7th of June of the same year 

Gustavos, who during his sojourn in Germany had ad- 
mired Luther, and had appreciated the principles which 
he proclaimed, was friendly to the Ileformation, not, as 
tho Jesuit Maimbourg has said, in the hope of acqmrmg 
tho Church property, but because some rays of tho truth 
had entered his own souL* Ho was soon to have an 
opj)ortumty of enlarging his acquamtance with it 
Two men who were equally necessary to Sweden, Gus- 
tavos the hberator of the nation and Olaf the reformer 
of the Church, were now present together at Strengnaes 
During the sittmgs of the Diet, Olaf with much energy 
proclaimed evangelical truth. The members of the As 
sembly came to hear him, and his discourses produced a 
deep impression on bis hearers He saw dearly that tho 
bishops and the priests were the chief obstacle to the 
Reformation "While therefore he lovingly announced 
the Son of God, he directed his most vigorous attacks 
against the domineering spirit of the clergy, their love of 
money, and their idleness and uselessness He remmded 
his hearers that the Apostles and the first Christians were 
simple, sober, and filled with brotherly love, and that by 
their goodness they won all hearts, while now the priests 
exaspeiated the laity by devising a thousand indirect 
methods of gettmg their money from them He in- 
veighed especially against the Roman Church and its 
unjust decrees-f The bishops, consequently, exdaiined 
m alarm — * He wants to bring us back to mendicity and 
the state of the pnmitive Church.’ if 

• * Ventatia luce ao radus tactus,’ — Gerdesius, Ann, iiL p 287 
t ‘Praesertim contra decreta S Komam ecclesire ' — Brask to the 
Bishop of Skara, 12 th July 1523 
J *XJt status modemae ecclesiaa reducator ad mcndicitatem et 
Blatuxn ecclesise prunitiTae.* — IhH, 
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Tlio Swedisli tin-one was now vacant, imd the assembly 
oflered it to Gustavus. At lirst ho hesitated to accept it, 
and this not without reason. ]!kIost of the fortresses were 
still in the hands of the Danes, the army and the llect 
wore in a lamentable condition, and the treasury was 
almost empty. But as the Swedes were clotormincd to 
brealv completely with Denmark, Gustavus came to a de- 
cision, and on the 7th of Jimo, 1523, ho was solemnly 
proclaimed king at Strengnaes. Thus was dissolved the 
union of the three kingdoms, which had lasted one hun- 
dred and twenty-six years. 

The legate of the pope, Magnus, a native of Linkoping, 
at this time only thirty -five years of age, had been the 
representative of the Government of Sweden at the court 
of Borne. Pope Adrian had sent him back to Sweden as 
his minister, to oppose the progress of Lutheranism. 

Magnus, seeing that Gustavus was evidently the man 
chosen of God to bo set at the head of aftairs in Sweden, 
thought that the best way to accomplish his mission was 
to flatter him and induce him to accept the crown. But 
it was no easy matter to check the progress of reform. 
‘Yerily,’ said Olaf’s hearers, ‘there is more truth in the 
discourses of the evangelical preacher than in aU the fa- 
bles of the monks.’ A goodly number of souls were won. 
Young people ardently embraced the Chi-istian truth ; 
professors and students became its apostles. It made 
its Avay into families, and women sat at the Saviour’s 
feet. While some still defended Catholicism as the relig- 
ion of tlieir forefathers, others assailed it on account of 
the abuses of the clergy. ‘Heresy,’ said Bishop Brask, 
‘ is beginning to multiply.’ * The bishops, ever more and 
more alarmed, betook themselves to the king and launched 
forth in complaints against Olaf and his friends. 

This was very annoying to Gustavus, who, although he 
leaned to the side of reform, felt it his duty for the sake 

* ‘Pullulare incipit liJEresis ilia Lutherana.’— Brask to tke Bishop 
of Skara, 12th July, 1523. 
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of his couiitiy to steer lixs course for a time between wind 
and wafer Ho called before lum the three evangeheal 
preoclieis, Audcison and the t\^ o Petri It was not with 
out emotion that they appeared m the presence of the 
pnnee ‘You are accused,’he said to them, ‘of preach- 
ing doctrines which haro neiei been heard of before' 
They answered franhly, and set before him with warm 
feeling tho substance of the Gospel Anderson did more, 
he boldly declared to tho king — ‘ The rum of the clergy is 
their wealth. Por them to be nch is contrary to the na- 
ture of the ministry, for Christ said that his Jongdom is 
not of this world,’ 

Gustayiis was struck with the loyalty of the reformers 
and with the force of their speeches, and he conceived for 
them still higher esteem But he was a prince ‘I prom- 
ise you my support,’ he said, ‘so far as circumstances 
shall allow I cannot at present avow mj self your fneud 
I must beg of you not even to let it ho known that I am 
on youi side, for I might thereby lose the confidence of 
the nation, confidence which is essential to me m my en- 
deavor to secure its welfare Nevertheless you may rest 
assured that I shall express myself distinctly on this im- 
portant subject as soon as the fit time is come ’ We have 
evidence of the smeenty of these words ‘Prom the be- 
ginnmg of our reign,’ wrote Gustavus to Luther, ‘we 
have been steadily attached to the true and pare Word 
of God, so far as God has given us grace ’ * 

The effect of his conversations with Anderson and like- 
wise with Olaf and Lawrence was to make the prmco more 
and more a friend to the Reformation, hut for some time 
yet he was a secret fnend f 

It was not long, however, before Gustavus gave a mark 
of his respect for one of the three evangelists, by appomt- 
mg Anderson chancellor of the kingdom, attachmg him 

• Spegel, Schrifthchf £eieeise 16 August, 1540 

t ‘Palam id prodere veUe, res penculo plenis8ima.’~G6rde6ias, 

Ann^ ui. p 287 
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to Ms coiu’t imcl lualdiig him his most couficlouiial frioiul. 
By this choice Gustavus gave cvidouco of great discern- 
ment. Beneath the Christian he discerned the states- 
man, and the voice of history has conlinned his judg- 
ment. ‘Anderson,’ this voice has said, ‘was one of tho 
greatest men of his age. His was a genius which nature 
had made profound, and retlection had expanded. Al- 
though he was ambitious of great place, ho was still 
more ambitious of great tMugs. Tho indopeudeuco of 
his character was accompanied by a sagacity which 
grasped every thing from Mst iniuciples to remotest 
consequences, and by an iutelligeuco which was fertile 
at once in lofty projects and in expedients adapted to 
their successful execution. His eloquence encomitercd 
the less opposition fi'om tho fact of its starting-point 
being solid reason. His contemporaries did not jjerceivc 
aU the loftiness of his character nor tho iniluenco which 
he exerted on the S\Yedish revolution.’ Such is tho view 
of one of the most celebrated French writers of tho last 
century, who cannot be suspected of any religious piu-ti- 
ality.* Day by day tho long conversed with his chan-, 
cellor on the concerns of the kingdom. They talked 
together of the bishops and of other members of tho 
clerical order, and of what must needs bo done to bring 
the ministry into gr*eater conformity with Holy Scripture 
and to make it more useful to tho people. Gustavus saw 
well what great reforms it was necessary to introduce; 
but he felt conscious that he was too young and not at 
present sufficiently estabh.shed on the throne to venture 
to undertake them. Anderson showed Mm the necessity 
of strengthening in Sweden the evangelical element, and 
pointed out the two brothers Petri as men well quahfiod 
for the work. Gustavus then wrote to Luther to ask 
what he thought of them. Luther bore noble testimony 
to their moral character, their devotedness, and their 
doctrine. ‘I entreat you. Sire,’ he added, ‘put your 

* Eaynal, Antedoits de I’ Europe. 
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trust in God, and accomplisli tlio Reformation For tins 
purpose I wish j ou tlio blessing of the Lord. You wiU 
not be able to find for tins good work men more compe- 
tent or more worthy than the two brothers of whom you 
spe-vL’ 'Eba hiag no longer bmtaled. He senl 
reuco to Upsala as professor of theology; and, wishing 
to have 01 af near him, ho named him preacher m the 
Church of St Nicholas, at Stockholm. Then, in pursu- 
ance of his inclination to avail himself, in of^irs of state, 
of the abihties of Christian men, he also nominated Olal 
secretary of the town, a secular office which in those 
times was frequently given to intelhgent and wellm- 
formed churchmen In Olafs view, however, his first 
calling was that of minister of the Word, and from the 
pulpit of the great church the eloquent preacher had the 
opportunity of daily proclaimmg the Gospel * 

The two reformers had thus risen to important but 
difficult positions in Sweden. A career of conflict, of 
alternate successes and reverses, was now opening before 
Olaf. His faith was smeere and livmg In personal ap- 
pearance he was dignified and grave, full of graciousness 
and of frankness Kir glance was penetratmg, his speech 
firm and energetic His keen and clear understanding 
enabled him readily to unravel the most intricate affairs 
He was incessantly at work, and labor was very easy to 
lum But his temper was quick, and he could not always 
subdue the passion which impelled him He had a rather 
too high opinion of himself, and did not easily forget 
offences Suspicious and sensitive, he lent a too willmg 
ear to false reports, especially when they touched the 
king Neveitheless, Olaf was an emment character and 
a man adapted, in spite of his faults, to make a powerful 
impression on his countrymen Crowds attended his ser- 
mons. The boldness of his preaching and of his charac- 
ter captivated many souls, and conversions were nu- 
merous. He was not long loft to work alone. Michael 
• Sdunmeier, Ltbmsbtschreibunff, p. 40. 
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Langerbeu, a Swede, having rotiu-necl from ‘Wittenberg, 
was appointed by the Idng to be Olaf’s colleague. 

The powerful preaching of these men, the favor showa 
to them by the Idng, and the eagerness with which the 
people flocked to heax* them, stiiwed up the Roman clergy. 
Violent speeches were everywhere spreading agitation. 
The xndests, the monks, and their creatures invaded the 
chru’ch while Olaf was preaching, threw stones at him, 
and held up their staves threateningly, and even made 
attempts on his life. One day, bent on putting an end 
to the evangelical preaching, these fuidous men made a 
dash at the pulpit and smashed it to pieces. 

The legate, Magnus, an able and xnaident man, who 
was by no means a fanatic, knew very well that the re- 
form could not be checked by throwing stones. He drew 
up a plan for a camxDaign less noisy, but in his opinion 
more effective, and undertook to persuade the king by 
specious reasonings to continue faithful to the papacy. 
The prince was obliged to go to Malmoe for the piupose 
of arranging, in conjunction with Frederick, long of Den- 
mark, the great business of the separation of the two 
kingdoms. The primate and his friends thought that if 
they obtained some concessions before the departure of 
Gustavus, they would be able to act dming his absence 
with greater freedom and to strengthen in Sweden the 
authority of Rome. ‘ Sire,’ said Magnus to the king, ‘ the 
preaching of Olaf is diffusing in the kingdom a heresy 
full of peril. Withdraw your protection from this disci- 
ple of the Wittenberg heresiarch; prohibit Luther’s books, 
and thus win for yom’self the gloiy of a Christian prince.’ 
But Gustavus was too resolute a man to turn back. ‘ I 
have never heard,’ he replied, ‘that any one has convicted 
Luther of heresy. Since the books which are against him 
are admitted into the kingdom, those which he has writ- 
ten are entitled to the same privilege; and with respect 
to his disciples, I shall take good care not to withdraw 
from them my protection. It is my duty to protect every 
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one of my subjects against violenco, from any quarter 
■wliatsoever * 

Gusta\u3 did moro than tbrs Aware of the ambifaou 
of the legate, ho considered whether he could not make 
use of him as a bridle to hold m check the rage of the 
clergy The archiepiscopal see of TJpsala was vacant 
The Eoraan Church had sometimes converted its most 
bitter enemies into its most determmed champions by 
awarding them the tiara Profitmg by this example, 
Gustavua named the legate of the pope pnmato of the 
kingdom, and from thm time Magnus disiilajed great 
deference to the king and to his wishes 

But the post of defender of Rome was not to remam 
vacant. In action a resolute spint is of more importance 
than official position Bishop Brask became the power- 
ful champion of the papacy lu Sweden An mflexible, 
violent, and intolerant man, more of a papist than the 
legate himself, he was beside himself with rage at seeing 
the success of the Reformation, and he hurled excommu- 
nication against any one who lead or sold evangelical 
books ‘The reformers,* he said, ‘by tramplmg under 
foot ecclesiastical order, commit the greatest of crimes 
ilakmg use without scruple of the coarse expressions so 
common in that age, Brask said that the Lutherans pre- 
tended to re estabhsh the Liberty of Christ, but that they 
ought rather to say the liberty of Lucifer Another dig- 
nitary of the Romish Church frequently wrote Luierosi 
(the filthy) instead of Lutherani One day some deacons 
of Upland, of whom Brask mquired on wfiat they based 
their bebef, having replied — ‘On the doctrine of P<i«k 
the bishop started from bis seat, exclaiming — ‘Better 
that Paul had been burnt than that he should thus bo 
known and quoted by every body ! ’ 

The bidiop of Lmkopmg, when he discovered that 
Magnus m becoming pnmate of the kingdom had also 
become tolerant, seriously expostulated with him *If 
• Geijer, QtschicMe Schicedcns, li. p. 43. 
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you do not vigorously oppose the ravages of heresy,’ ho 
said, ‘ you are unworthy to be the successor of so many 
illustrious prelates, and as legate of the pope you are 
dishonoring your chief.’ Magnus was in a most embar- 
rassing position. He had two masters who were opposed 
to each other, and he found it im^jossiblo to .servo at once 
both the pope and the king. Bound by the requests of 
Gustavns, and closely watched by the able chancellor, ho 
thought that the easiest plan Avould bo for him to disap- 
pear and leave Brash to carry on the conllict in his stead. 
To the bishop he therefore said — ‘I am going to leave 
the kingdom for a year; I shall beg of the pope to en- 
trust you with the suppression of these disputes; but let 
both parties abstain from insults.’ 

Brask had no mind to let the j)relate escape and throw 
upon his shoulders the biu'den which he could not bear 
himself. He did not actually refuse to act, but he \\ushed 
that each should do his own duty. ‘The more indul- 
gence that is shown to heretics,’ said he, ‘the greater 
will the mischief become. Summon Olaf and his brother 
before your chapter of Upsala, that they may either clear 
themselves of the imputation of heresy or, as heretics, be 
condemned.’ This fanatical prelate thought that, in the 
absence of the king, it would be easy to get the two 
brothers burnt.* 

Here was fr-esh trouble for the ai'chbishop. If ho re- 
fused to comply with the demand of Brask, the latter 
would accuse him to the pope of keeping up a secret 
understanding with the heretics. He resolved therefore 
to assemble the members of his chapter at TJpsala, at the 
beginning of October, 1524, and cited Olaf and Lawrence 
to appear before them. When the two reformers en- 
tered, the threatening looks of these proud priests we^ 
fastened on them, and they vied with each other in 
ing the most hateful imputations, and in assailing '1 
with the grossest insults. Olaf and Lawrence ans-. 

-* Schinmeier, hebensbeschrdhungen, pp. 42, 43. 
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tlio populacQ had fallen on him and treated him m a hor 
rible manner 

Gustavug could hardlj suppress his astonishment ant 
indignation As soon as he amvcd at the castle he senl 
for Olaf and his colleague Langerben, and ashed then 
m angry tones what all this meant They answered tha1 
they had nothing to do with these violent proceedings 
bat that they were instigated by certain merchants of the 
Netherlands who had lately ai rived, that two of them 
especially, Knipperdollmg and Melchior Emck, declarmg 
that the Holy Ghost spaho by their lips, had secretly 
made partisans, and that then, feelmg sure of their case, 
they had tahen possession first of St John’s Church, and 
afterwards of other churches, had preached in them on 
the Apocaly'pse, and had cast down the images and bro 
hen the organs to pieces * ‘And how is it,' ^be 
kmg, ‘that you have tolerated such disorders?’ Olaf 
replied that the only effect of opposition on their part 
would have been to excite these enthusiasts stdl more, 
that the best course was to wait till the people came to 
their right mind, which they were sure to do ere long 
Gustavus testified his displeasure at the toleration of 
disturbances calculated to undo all that he had done 
He summoned the two iconodagts to his presence, com- 
manded them to depart the kingdom, and declared at 
the same tune that if they ever entered it agam, it would 
be under pain of death 

While the fanaticism of the ‘lUiiminated’ was turning 
Stockholm upside down, the Eoman clergy took advan- 
tage of it to bring back to their side those who had ap 
peared friendly to the Reformation 

Gustavus, who possessed in a high degree those gifts 
of great men which make a look or a word enough to 
persuade men, saw that hia first duty was to pacify the peo- 
ple According to the custom of newly elected kings, b® 

• ‘Ejecerant organa mnsica, statuas et imagmes,’ &c. — Gerdesxas, 
Ann. UL p. 289 
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took wliat was called Uric's road, and, making a progress 
through all the iDrovinces of his kingdom, ho api:)cared 
everywhere like a father full of love, even for the least of 
his subjects. He counselled the ecclesiastics to preach 
the Gospel with meekness, and the flocks to put it in 
practice. A storm had passed over Sweden, but the 
presence of Gustavus was like the beneficent sun which 
lifts up the drooping grass and restores vigor to the 
blasted trees. 

The ministers, on their part, sought to enlighten men’s 
minds; and while Olaf preached the Gospel with power 
and boldness, his colleague proclaimed it with prudence 
and meekness. Discourses and dogmas were not enough. 
Olaf aimed at morahty, at a Christian life; and thought 
that it was his duty to begin with the heads of the 
churches, who rejected marriage, aud had formed for the 
most part illicit connections. In his view it was a neces- 
sity to substitute for an impure celibacy the holy institu- 
tion divinely established from the beginning of the world. 
He knew that such a coiu'se would give rise to inter- 
minable complaints; but nothing could hinder him when 
the question was one of obedience to a command of God. 
He determined to do as Luther did. He made sure of 
the king’s approval; and on Septuagesima Sunday, in 
January, 1525, he married a vhtuous lady belonging to a 
Christian family of Stockholm. The ceremony, at which 
the king was present, was conducted, contraiy to the 
usual practice, in the Swedish language. This mamage 
afforded the priests an opportunity of raising a gi-eat 
storm.* Because a reformer had obeyed a command of 
God, they cried out at his impiety: ‘All rule is abol- 
ished,’ they said, ‘public order is at an end, and the most 
holy things are trodden under foot.’ 

The bishop of Linkoping, as usual, headed the oppo- 
sition, or rather constituted it in himself alone, and 

* ‘Quum id oecasionem prseberefc sacriflculis magnam excitandi 
tempestatem,’ &c. — Gerdesius, Ann, iii. p. 290. 
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lamented tLo timidity of Ins colleagues Brask ms an 
eminent cliaracter, the best informed and most discreet 
man among the Swedes To him Sweden was indebted 
for the introduction of useful industnes He it was who 
6rst conceived the project of unitmg the Baltic with the 
North Sea by means of a canal, a plan which has been 
earned out in our own days He procured from abroad 
not only brevianes, but Itahan law books and poets, 
some of them even profane When one of his friends 
went to Borne he begged him to bring back for him the 
* Orlando Inamoralo ’ and other hooks of the same kmi* 
Ho stood forward as the champion of the hberty of the 
Church, of the kmgdom, and of the nobihty, and lookmg 
upon the niamage of priests as a tremendous attack on 
the Romish system, he rushed to the breach to defend it 
He hid welcomed the young kmg with a certain air of 
paternal condescension, and called him ‘ dear Gustavus ' 
He now wrote to him a violent letter 'This antichns 
tion measure,’ he said, * is causing a great scandal m the 
kmgdom. Never smee the age of the Apostles has a pnest 
dared to perpetrate so shocking an offence What con- 
fusion, what bitter dissensions I foresee in the future I 
And it 13 on you Sire, that the blame will he laid, on 
you, who by your presence have sanctioned this mamago 
which IS contrary to the laws of the Church and the State 
He concluded by pronouncing a sentence of excommum 
cation against Olal Gustavus too comprehended, al 
though in a different sense from Brask s, the importaucs 
of the step taken by the Stockholm pastor, and nobly 
came forward m his defence He rephed to the prelato 
that Olaf was prepared to prove by the Word of God tko 
lawfulness of his union, and that for his own part ho 
considered it strange that a man who acted in conformity 
with the law of God should for so doing be laid under an 
mterdict, while every one was aware to what scandalous 
licentiousness the pnesta were addicted, and without 
• Geijer, Oeschichle Sekvedens, u. p. 64. 
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though sorely ngamst thcu: will, to the task which the 
king proposed to them, and they distributed the books 
of the Kew Testament among the various chapters of 
canons, and the two monastic orders, the Dominican and 
the Carthusian The bishops, the canons, and the monks 
wore about to suffer still greater annoyance than the obh- 
gation to read the Bible 

Tbe Diet which met at "Wadstena, at the begmnmg of 
152G, persuaded the king to have himself crowned, add- 
ing that the crown should be hereditary But Gastavus 
said that before being crowned king he was bound to 
provide for tbe maintenance of tbe kingdom On inves- 
tigating the resouices of the State and of the Church, he 
found that the annual expenditure of the former was more 
than double its income, while the revenues of the Church 
were much larger than those of the country The bloated 
priesthood were swallowing up the people The kmg de- 
manded that the Diet should grant to the State two- 
thirds of the church tithes, which would enable it to 
provide for the wonts of the nation, and to reduce the 
taxation which pressed heavily on tbe third estate The 
clergy were terrified, ♦ bishops and abbots inquired what 
was to become of them Brask, indignant at the want 
of courage of which his colleagues had given so many 
proofs, told them that they were mere dastards, and got 
]ust what they deserved. They had also to endure Ins 
sarcasms, they had lost every thing, money and honor too 

All these distressed clerks turned now to the pnmate 
Magnus, who had hitherto habitually tried to please Gus 
tanzs, changed iis course entirely when he saw that the 
purses of the pnests were threatened ! He resolved to 
have done with reserve, to burn his ships, and haughtily 
to oppose clerical to civil authority * Have no fear,’ ho 
said to the bishops assembled about him, ‘Iwilllettho 
k ing see my power, and I will compel him to bend before 
us ’ "Without any delay the pnmate estabhshed his court 

• ‘Die Klensey erscbiak Schinmeier, ZebensUsehreSntruj P S7 
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on a very grand scale, and received sucli of tlie gentry as 
were dissatisfied witli the king. He clothed himself in 
pnrple and gold. He undertook a ^dsitation of his diocese 
with a following of two hundred persons, partly gentle- 
men and partly guards. Whenever he entered a church 
rich carpets were spread under his feet, and when he 
took his meals he ordered the door to bo thrown open to 
the public as a prince does. Every one was struck with 
the pomp, the solemnity, and the state with which he 
was smTounded, with the number of the dishes and the 
magnificence of his table, for in aU these things he sur- 
passed the king himself.* 

But neither the opposition offered to the ministers of 
the Gospel, nor the pride and ostentation of the prelate, 
could stop the advance of the Eeformation. Gustavus 
was convinced that God made man for progress, and that 
if there is progress for the body, there is the same like- 
wise for the heart and the understanding. In his view 
the Eeformation constituted a great advance in the sphere 
of religion; and he saw ah*eady many nations of Europe, 
awakened by the Gospel, marching ahead of others. Why 
should Sweden be left behind ? In order to advance, cour- 
age and resolution were undoubtedly necessary; but Gus- 
tavus was not deficient in either of these qualities. 

The feast of St. Erick, celebrated on the 18th of May, 
was a great day in Sweden. It was the day on which 
honors were paid to the memory of King Erick IX. 
(1155), who had attempted to introduce Christianity in 
Einland, and had founded for his subjects wise institu- 
tions. An annual fair was held at this time at Upsala, 
to which large numbers of people were attracted. The 
king visited the fair in May, 1526, attended by his Chan- 
cellor, Lawrence Anderson, and two thousand horsemen. 
He desired to conciliate the affections of the people, 
which the priests and the monks were stirring up against 

* ‘Weit prSchtiger and tiberfliissiger als der Kbnig selbst.’ — 
Scbinmeier, Lebensbeschreibung, p. 58. 
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The archbishop was much moved hy this reply * The 
imprudent prelate exclaimed — ‘I take upou myself to 
convict Olaf of heresy, on the most important points of 
the faith, and this in the presence of your Majesty and 
all your ministers ’ Magnus, mistaking his strength, had 
gone too far Gustavus hastened to take advantage of 
it He commanded a conference to be held such as was 
asked for, entertammg no doubt that it •would turn to 
the triumph of the truth He invited to it learned men, 
the members of the Diet, and all the nobles -who desired 
to have the means of judgmg for themselves of the foun- 
dations on which the doctrines rested which were pro 
fessed either bj the adherents of the pope or by those 
of the Reformation Olaf declared himself ready The 
bishops, on the contrary, shuffled, either because they 
considered it beneath their dignity to hold a discussion 
with Olaf, or, as has been said, ‘ because they were afraid 
of exposing themselves in a conflict with a learned and 
eloquent man ’ ■f At last they chose, as defender of 
their dogmas, a distinguished divine, Peter Gallo, the 
man who had previously rephed to the king at tJpsala.J 

The meeting was held m the chapter house, and the 
ting and the most influential men of his suite were pres- 
ent Secretaries took their seats at a table for the pur- 
pose of taking down the discussion in writing The cham- 
pions of Rome and of the Gospel came forward, and the 
colloquy began The first question contained •withm it- 
self all the others It was, whether the traditions edab- 
lished by the Fathers and the ancient doctors of the Church 
must be abolikhed Gallo admitted that the Chnstian re 
ligion was certainly contained, ns Olaf asserted, m the 
Holy Senptures ‘But,’ he said, ‘these Senptures are 

• ‘Eo TCt^Jonso commotior factas arduepiscopas,’ — Ibid. 

t The Abb^ Vertot p Cl 

t This dispatation is handed down to ns in the Acta 
JJpsahtnsis hahiti on, 1626 These Acts are to be fonnd m the J/onJ- 
menia or Appendu of voL in- of the Ann. of Gerdesins, pp 153 181« 
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difficult to understand, and must tliorcfore receive ilio 
esgolanation given of tliem by the ancient Fathers.’ ‘Let 
us admit the interpretation of the Fathers,’ replied Olaf, 
‘■when it does not disagree with the written Word; but 
when the teachings of the Fathers are at variance with 
those of Scripture, let us reject them.’’= If vre do not re- 
ject them, we should make no difference between the 
word of God and the decrees of men.’ 

The discussion tm-ned afterwards upon the great doc- 
trine of the Keformation, Is a man saved by his oiun merits 
or by the grace of God alone ? f Olaf maintained that eter- 
nal life is ‘the gift of God’ (Kom. "vi. 23), and that Chris- 
tians are saved by grace (Ephes. ii. 8). Man obtains a 
reward solely by the grace of God and because Christ has 
merited it for him. This fundamental doctrine was met 
with among all nations at the epoch of the Reformation. 
GaUe expected to triumph by maintaining the ecclesias- 
tical princedom of the bishop of Rome, which had existed, 
he added, for twelve hundred years. ‘The office of a 
bishop,’ answered Olaf, ‘is not a lordship but a labor. 
The papacy has not existed for so long a time as you 
assign to it. Moreover, vre have to consider, not the 
antiquity of an office but its goodness. Satan the tempt- 
er of man is very ancient, but it does not follow from this 
that he is good.’ The discussion continued on other mat- 
ters in controversy, such as conversion, the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and particularly miraculous apparitions which Galle 
asserted still took place. He instanced those seen by St. 
Martin, St. Anthony, and CyriHus, bishop of Jerusalem. 
‘ Every day new ones are witnessed,’ J he added, ‘ and so 
far from despising them, we ought to feel great reverence 

* ‘ In constitntionibns Patrum a S. Scriptura dissentientibus etiam 
nos discedimns ab iUis.’ — Gerdesius, Ann. iii. Appendix, p. 155. 

t ‘Utrum bomo salvetur mentis suis an sola gratia Dei?’ — Ibid. 
p. 167. 

t ‘ Apparitiones indies nov£B visnntur,’ &c. — Gerdesins, Ann. iii. 
■Appendix, p. 173. 
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for them’ ‘The Church of God/ replied Olaf, ‘biult 
up on the doctrine of prophets and apostles, has no need 
of apparitions. The Word of God is sufficient to impart 
the knowledge of salvation But man who is a h-ir de- 
lights himself in these fallacious novelties because ho has 
no relish for the Word of God * Holy Scripture forbids 
us to seek after the truth at the hands of the dead.’ In 
support of his proposition he quoted Deut six. 9, Lev 
XX G, Isa. viu 19, and Luke xvi 27. 

The two combatants had displayed at first great mod- 
eration, but they gradually got excited and, forgetting 
the respect duo to an assembly so august as that which 
was listening to them, they began to use, according to 
tho practice of the age, rather strong expressions The 
king declared the discussion to he ended, pronounced 
victory to remain with the evangehcal doctor, and gave 
command that the proceedings of the disputation should 
be drawn up and pubhshed, m order that religious men 
might be able to judge on which side the truth lay f 

This colloquy of 1526, notwithstandmg its great impor- 
tance, was far from re-establishing unity The partisans 
of the Koman Church regretted that they had allowed 
themselves to be drawn into it. Bishop Brask accused 
the archbishop of weakness, and severely blamed him for 
having authorized the disputation ‘The Cathohc faith,’ 
ho wrote to him, ‘is beyond objection altogether, nor 
IS it permissible to subject it to examination You wdl 
never be able to justify yourself before the popa’ Tbis 
fierce champion of tho papacy was constantly repeatmg 
fo those about him that ‘‘it was to the bishops and 
doctors of the Church that Chnst entrusted tho interpre 
tation of Holy Scripture, J and that Olaf must be taken 
to Borne, not for tho purpose of convincing him and 

• • Graudens faHacibus noTitotibus, taedio verbi Dei ~I6ui p JW. 

f ‘XJt religiosi lectores posseat cognoscera ntro pare Tentoteo 
detenderet ‘ — Gerdesms Ann. iii. p 295 Jlaamer, a p 125. 

I *Non laiois aat plebi *— Gerdesios, Ann. lu. p. 299 
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tliose like liim, but to bare tbem put to death by fire or 
by sword.’ * 

These sayings provoked the friends of tho Beformation. 
'\\Tiat I the laity must receive bhndly tho teaching of the 
priests ! Did not St. Paid vuite to all tho Christians of 
Thessalouica — Frove all things; and to those of Corinth 
— I speak as to wise men, judge ye ichallsay? But tho 
reformed did not always proceed in a prudent manner. 
As pastors were sought for in all quarters, many young 
men left TJpsala before they had gained tho knowledge 
and the discretion which were needed. They preached 
justification by grace; but some of them did not suffi- 
ciently insist on tho point that faith which does not pro- 
duce works is dead; and when they spoke of tho priests 
and the pojie they made use of miguarded expressions. 
Gustavus fr’equentty rebuked them, and Olnf published a 
work for their guidance. Occasionally without being ex- 
pected he went to the churches, and after sermon affec- 
tionately pointed out to these young ministers the faidts 
which had struck him,'}' and counselled them to avoid 
provoking their opponents causelessly. 

But nothing could soothe the ruffled temper of tho 
enemies of Reform. The archbishop, wffio had once more 
become a real B-oman Catholic {un vrai Eomain), w'as 
continually stimng up his subordinates against the king. 
Brask did the same, and other prelates went greater 
lengths. The bishop and the provost of Westeraas, Sun- 
nanwaeder, and Elnut, instigated the peasants of Dale- 
carlia to revolt; and the latter, with threats, demanded 
of the king the banishment of the Lutheran faith from 
the kingdom. Gustavus reminded them of the calamities 
which the Roman clergy had brought on Sweden, adding 
that it was the duty of a king to shake off a yoke so 
burdensome. But the Dalecarlians, who were easily ex- 

* ‘ Romam mittere . . non convincondos, Bed ferro et igne com- 
burendos.’ — Ibid, 

t Sohinmeier, Lebensbeschreibung, pp. 59, 60. 
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Cited, TFcre rude mountaineers who feared neither heat 
nor cold, were slalled in handlmg arms, and were equally 
content with sword and plough, peace and war, life and 
death * In 1526 they refused to pay the taxes, and in a 
short tune they did more 

At the beginning of 1627, there appeared in the re- 
motest parishes of their country a young man calhng 
himself Nils Sture, who stated that he was the eldest 
son of the deceased administrator, and that he had left 
Stockholm in order to escape from a heretical prince, 
who could not endure at his court the presence of the 
legitimate heir of the kingdom ‘ As soon as Gustarus 
petceixcd me,’ he added, ‘ he cast a heteo glance at me, 
drew his sword, and attempted to take away my life Is 
this the recompense due to the merits of my father, who 
lost his life to save Sweden?' Saying these words he 
burst into tears, fell on his knees, and begged the good 
peasants who stood round hiTu to say with him a po/er- 
noster to dehver the soul of the pnnce his father out of 
purgatory The young man was handsome in person, 
and could speak well, so that the Dalecarhans as they 
listened to him mmgled their tears with his To bis 
pathetic appeals he added terrible accusations * Gusta- 
Yus,’ said he, ‘ has not only laid aside the national dress, 
but he intends also to compel the Swedes to dress in 
the new fashion ’ This the Dalecarhans would have es- 
teemed a disgrace The pretended Nils Sture had soon 
a largo following, for the Komish system was greatly 
reverenced, and the name of Sture was held in high 
honor among the Dalecarhans The archbishop of Dron- 
theim declared in his favor, and the partisans of Koine 
hailed the yoimg man as a Maccabaius who was going to 
raise up again the altars of the true God The pre- 
tender surrounded himself with a body guard, formed a 

• ‘Qoi gladiom et niatnun beUam et pacem, mortem et vitam m 
lequo ponunt.’ — Jolu Hagnos, Pra^atio ad Sistortam Gothicam, p 11* 
in Qerdeaina, iiL p 801 
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court, elected a chancellor, and coined money. This per- 
son, the hope of the sinking papacy, was in reality a farm 
servant from Bjoerksta in Westmanland, an illegitimate 
son of a female servant. He had served in several fam- 
ilies of the gentry, and had thus acquired a certain skil- 
fulness. He was trained for the part he had to play by 
Peder Grym, a man who was formerly in the service of 
Sten Sture, and who had become the confidential attend- 
ant of Bishop Sunnanwaeder.* In spite of his clever- 
ness he was soon detected. The Dalecarlians received 
one day a letter from the princess, the widow of the 
administrator, in which she put them on their guard 
against this impostor, and informed them that she had 
lost her eldest son. The unlucky fellow made his escape 
into Norway, and was there received as a prince by the 
archbishop of Drontheim. 

Anxious to dispel the calumnies circulated against him 
by the bishops, of which other impostors might make use, 
the king published a declaration, in which he laid down 
the end which he had set before himself. ‘We mean to 
have,’ he said, ‘ the true religion, agreeable to the Word 
of God. Now there is no other but that which Christ 
and the apostles taught. On this point all are agreed. 
Controversy is maintained only about certain practices 
invented by men, and particularly respecting the immu- 
nity of prelates. . We demand the abohtion of useless 
rites, and we strive, as all Christians ought to do, to lay 
hold on eternal life. But the prelates who observe this, 
and who care only for then own bellies, accuse us of 
introducing a new religion. We earnestly exhort you to 
give no credit to this calumny.’ f \ 

Gustavus, awai’e that the archbishop was one of those 
who were circulating the reports in question, summoned 
him to Stockholm. Magnus went, in serious apprehen- 
sion of what might happen. As soon, indeed, as he per- 

• Geijer, Geschichte Schwedens, ii. p. 58. 

t Gerdesius, Ann. iiL p. 303. Seckendorf, EisU Lxiiher, p. 835. 
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coived the stem look of Gustavus^ be Tvas confused, his 
countenance changed, and he remained silent The king 
told him some plain truths, and reminded him of pro- 
ceedings which filled him with shame ’‘Your calling,’ 
continued the pnnee, ‘ is to teach the Gospel, and not to 
talk big and play the grandee ’ The archbishop prom- 
ised to do what the king wished It appears that Gus 
tavus ordered him to be confined for some dajs in a 
convent at Stockholm, in order to ascertam whether, ns 
some asserted, Magnus had jomed in the conspiracy of 
Sunnanwaeder and Knut But he soon set him at lib- 
erty, and the king, intending to marry a Pohsh prmcess, 
entrusted h^m with a mission to Poland The archbishop 
set out, but mstead of gomg to Poland, he betook him- 
self to Home, and never returned to Sweden 
Gustavus beheved that the time was noiv come to com- 
plete his work He wished to dehvei the kingdom out 
of the state of strife m which it was plunged. Many 
members of the Diet and officers of the army urged him 
to get himself crowned, but he did not care for a name 
and a crown without the reahtj which they symbolize 
The substance of kmgly power was really in the hands 
of the clergy The bishops had made themselves masters 
of the principal fortresses, had usurped a part of tho 
rights of the monarch, and were m possession of wealth 
surpassing that of the State Gustavus now opened his 
mmd to his clever, eloquent, and bold chancellor, Law- 
rence Anderson, The latter had discerned the numerous 
evils brought upon the Church and the State by the tem- 
paral sad clsrgf Sff zsssjsdpd 

the pnnee of tho statement that in tho pnmitivo Church 
the faithful distnbnted their property to one another 
according as each had need, and that the apostles do- 
clarcd by tho months of St Peter and St John that 
they had neither silver nor gold Anderson, bolding tho 
same faith as Luther, froquentl> conversed with Gnstanis 
about the prmciples advanced m Germany by that ad- 
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mil-able doctor, and \u-ged iliat this ivliolosoino dorlrino 
should bo substituted for the horrible maxims of the 
priests. 

Gustavus understood him, and formed the pui-jm.sc of 
-R-ithdra'wing resolutely from the foreign domination of 
Rome, which had cost Sc,andinavia so much gonorou.s 
blood. He loved the evangelic^il doctrine; but wo arc 
obliged to confess that policy had a good deal to do witli 
his resolution. The priest had invaded the rights of the 
crown, and he undertook to reconquer them. This ct>n- 
quest was juster and more legitimate than that of tho 
idexanders and tho Cicsai-s. For tho accomplishment, of 
the great work of religious renovation ho relied ujmn 
Olaf and Lawrence Petri and Anderson. The Romish 
party immediately began to spread abroad tho most abu- 
sive reports respecting these three persons. '.Flie chan- 
cellor, they said, intends to destroy tho churches and 
the convents, and to introduce a new faith; and tho two 
Petri to whom he entrusts the work arc hcrctic.s and 
scoundrels.* 

The Idng, seeing what a commotion the iiriests were* 
exciting in tho kingdom, detei-mincd to call together tho 
assemblies. He convoked the States of tho kingdom at 
"Westeraas, for St. John’s Day, June 24, 1527. The clergy 
on hearing of this measure were filled with fear, and 
Brask, at an interview which he had with his friend 
Thure Joensson, marshal of tho Idngdora, exclaimed, 
‘How glad I am that I have but a little while to live ! ’ 
The ecclesiastical members of tho Diet at first hesitated 
to go to "We-steraas; but many of them, and among othens 
Brask, determined to go in the hope that by their pres- 
ence they might to some extent prevent tho great erils 
which they foi-esaw. The king himself ai-rived, accom- 
panied by a numerous and imposing court. It was a 
long time since there had been any Diet of so important 
a character. Besides tho ecclesiastics, there wore, ono 
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hundred and twenty-nine nobles; every town sent its 
burgomaster and a councillor, and every district sent six 
peasants 

Gustavns had resolved in his own mmd that this Diet 
should emancipate Sweden from the yohe of the priests, 
which had weighed on the people for centuries, and re- 
store the laity to their own place Tor effecting so sidu- 
tary a revolution a resolute heart and a strong will were 
needed Now, he possessed both It was his intention 
to open the Diet with a grand banquet on the 23d of 
June, and to this the members of the States had been 
invited. They all vied with each other m praising the 
courtesy of the hing, who at the outset thus received 
them at his table Gustavus entered the banquet hall, 
and went toward the place where his cover was laid 
Then the bishops came forward according to custom, for 
they used to take the highest places after the king, and 
in his absence they even took precedence of his represen- 
tative But now Gustavus, turning to his mmisters of 
state, his councillors, and the grandees of the kmgdom, 
myited them to sit near him, and next to them the bish- 
ops, afterwards the nobles, then the canons and other 
ecclesiastics who usually preceded the nobility, and last 
the burgesses and the peasants This precedence as 
signed to the laity caused a hvely sensation m the whole 
assembly The bishops thus held back, overpowered with 
surprise, turned pale, and revealed in the expression of 
their countenances the bitterness of their sonls * Never- 
theless, they were speechless, and through fear of Gus 
tavua they drank this cup Many of them would fun 
have withdrawn, but the imposing presence of the king 
detained them, and they silently took their seats m those 
lower places which they looked upon as the greatest dis- 
grace they had ever suffered The king, observmg the cx- 

• ‘SieenttobtcnBicli zeigtenihre Bitterkcit im Gcsiclito ’ ic — 
Bchinmeier, ZebeTisbesehretbunffen, p G9 Gerdesins Ann. iJL p. 305. 
Oeijer, ii p 60 
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pression of tlieii faces, addressed tliem. Hitlierto tlieir 
lips had remained closed, but by the king’s words they 
were opened; they showed that their usual place was on 
each side of him, and claimed to take it. Gustavus 
explained the reasons which had induced him to give 
the highest rank to his ministers. Up to this time the 
Church had lorded it over the State; now the State was 
freed. Henceforth Sweden rendered unto Csesar the 
things which are Csesar’s and unto God the things which 
are God’s. Order had been deranged, but now every one 
was restored to his own place. 


CHAPTER IX. 

VICTORY. 

( 1627 .) 

The bishops and the rest of the ecclesiastics went out 
of the castle disquieted, fretful, indignant, and deter- 
mined to resist the designs of the king with all their 
might. Consequently they arranged to meet secretly 
early in the morning of the following day, in the church 
of St. Egidius. They got there by stealth without being 
perceived, and concealed themselves in the remotest coi’- 
ner of the church, and there, beneath its vaults, began 
the conventicle of the priests, ‘What can be the mo- 
tive,’ they asked each other, ‘ of the scandalous affront to 
which the king subjected us in the presence of all the 
states of the kingdom ? ’ Bishop Brask, as suffragan of 
the primate, absent at the time, spoke: ‘The unworthy 
proceeding of which we have been the victims is assur- 
edly the cover of detestable schemes. But the king clev- 
erly dissembles his intentions. He is surrounded by men 
tainted with Lutheranism, and they flatter and misload 
him. He means to take away from the c^rgy 1 ' 
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jlegcs, their liberties, and their possessions, and to add 
strength to here^ Under the specious title of defender 
of the country, ho usurps absolute authority, and unless 
•we oppose his projects 'vre shall find ourselves despoiled 
of our castles and fortresses, and of the share which we 
have in the government of the kingdom How can I teU 
that we shall not be deprived likewise of our rehgion? ’ * 
The bishop of Strengnaes in vam represented to his col- 
leagues that they ought not to provoke so great a pnnco, 
who had won by his own merit the love of aU Sweden 
in vain did he declare that for his own part he was qmte 
ready to surrender his strong castle Brash, inflamed 
with wTath, exclaimed, 'Do you assume to dispose of the 
possessions of the Church as if they were your own patri- 
mony ? Will you dehver them up to a heretical prince ? 
You talk like a courtier rather than hke a bishop ’ Then 
cursmg the king, he declared that resistance must bo of 
fered, and oven by force, if the law should be powerless, 

‘ We must bethink ourselves,’ he said, ‘ of the oath which 
we took at our consecration Let us act with a ■vigor 
truly episcopal It is better that we should lose court 
favor by our courage than gam it by our feeWenessI' 
Those present then exclaimed, ‘We swear to defend the 
privileges of the clergy, and to extirpate heresy ’ This 
oath was not sufficient The energebc bishop of Lin- 
koping demanded that an engagement should be made 
in writing, and he drew up a declaration, which they all 
Signed They swore to keep the secret, and lest the doc- 
ument should fall mto the hands of the king, they con- 
cealed it under a tombstone in tho church, and there it 
was found fifteen years later This proceeding ended, 
the conspirators went clandestinely out of tho church ns 
they had gone in, and made preparation for the Beichstag 
But Brask had something else to do beforehand Ho 
wished to come to an understanding with his friend Thnro 
• •Omnibufl soia emtos videri castellia et ftrabos.' — Gerd^®** 
Aim. iia p 306, 
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JoenssoD, marslial of tlie Idogdom, tlie liighest dignitary 
in tlie land after the king, and a devoted partisan of Home. 
This person had little to boast of except his honors. Full 
of vanity, proud of his bii'th and of his rank, he was weak 
and without resources. The bishop of Linkoping related 
to him what had just occuiTcd. The marshal, full of vain- 
glory, felt highly flattered at finding himself head of a 
party opposed to the king, and agreed to all the propo- 
sals which Brask made to him for saving the Bom an 
priesthood. The head of the clergy and the head of the 
nobility, finding themselves thus in agreement, thought 
it possible to carry the States with them and to destroy 
Keform. "While the marshal, delighted with his own im- 
portance, assumed an air of haughtiness, the bishop jiut 
forth all his energy in endeavoring to gain over to his 
cause the nobles and the peasants. 

The Diet met in the great hall of the Dominican mon- 
astery. Every one was in suspense as to what was about 
to take place; the Assembly appeared tmeasy; a heavy 
weight pressed on all hearts; the air was dull and thick. 
The chancellor, Lawrence Anderson, addressed the meet- 
ing for the purpose of making a report on the state of the 
kingdom. ‘ Om’ fortresses,’ said he, ‘ are dismantled, our 
ports vacant, our arsenals destitute of stores. The gov- 
ernment of Christian IL has been fatal to Sweden. The 
members of the Diet have been massacred, om* towns 
have been pillaged, and the land is reduced to a state of 
the most frightful misery. For seven years the king, and 
he alone, has been endeavoring to restore to our country 
its prosperity and its glory. But instead of recognition 
and co-operation he finds nothing but discontent and in- 
gratitude; the people have even bi’oken out in open I’e- 
volt. How is it possible to govern a people who, as soon 
as the king speaks of suppressing any abuses, arm them- 
selves with axes ? a nation in which the bishops are insti- ^ 
gators of revolt, and openly say that they have received 
from their pope a sharp sword, and that they will knovir 
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how to handle m battle other arms than their wax can- 
dles ? * People complam of the taxes, but are not these 
entirely applied to the service of the nation ? They com- 
plain of the dearness of provisions, but has the long con- 
trol over the weather and the seasons ? They say that 
the pnnce is a heretic, but is not this what priests assert 
of all kings who do not blindly submit to their desire? 
If a government is to exist at all, the means of maintam- 
ing it must be provided. The revenue of the State is now 
24,000 marks per annum, and its expenditure is 60,000 
marks. The crown and the nobihty possess hardly a 
third of the wealth of the clergy You are aware that 
the wealth of the church has been taken from the royal 
treasury, and that ^most all the nobles have been re- 
duced to poverty by the greed of the ecclesiastics You 
are aware that the townsmen are incessantly plagued by 
excessive demands on behalf of pretended rebgious foun- 
dations, which have nothing religions about them and 
tend only to ruin the State Some remedy must be ap- 
plied to the evils brought upon us by greedy men who 
take possession of the fruits of our toil that they may 
give themselves up to their own pleasures The for 
tresses of the prelates, which form places of refuge for 
sediLous men must bo restored to the State, and the 
wealth with which ecclesiastics are glutted, instead of 
being devoted to their pleasures, must be apphed to the 
promotion of the general weak’ 

The reform of rehgion thus led to the reform of mor- 
als, and in the suppression of error was involved the sup- 
pression of abuses If the work had at tins tune been ac- 
complished throughout Europe, Christendom would have 
gamed three centuries, and its transformation, instead 
of being wrought in an ago of laxity and decay, would 

• ‘ Sich im Streite andrer Waffen ala emer Waclitcrze bedicnea.'— 
Geijer, ji, p 62 v. ♦ ' 

t ‘ Iisque qui abeoi Jabons fructn ad snas Tolnptatea abatebantar 
Gc^esjos, Jim. in. p SOT 
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have been accomplished under the inspiring breath of 
faith and morahty. The chancelloi’j conscious of the im- 
portance of the crisis, and perceiving the dangers to which 
Sweden would be exposed if the Diet should reject his 
claims, had spoken with some agitation of mind.* He 
was silent; and the king then turned to the marshal of 
the kingdom, as if to ask his opinion. The feeble Thure 
Joensson was very reluctant to speak, and would much 
rather leave the energetic Brask to break the ice. He 
therefore turned to this prelate and made a sign to him 
to address the meeting. The latter did not take much 
pressing to speak. ‘"We will defend the Catholic relig- 
ion,’ he said, ‘to our last breath; we will maintain the 
rights, the privileges, and the possessions of the Church, 
and we will make no concessions without a peremptory 
decree of the pope of Rome, whose authority alone we 
recognize in matters of this kind.’ 

The king had not looked for such haughty words. 

‘ Gentlemen,’ said he, addressing the members of the 
Diet, ‘ what think you of this answer ? ’ The marshal of 
the kingdom, well pleased that he had to say nothing 
except that he thought as his friend did, rephed that the 
answer was just; and a great number of bishops and of 
deputies did the same. Gustavus then, overpowered with 
feeling, said, ‘We expected a different answer; how can 
we wonder at a revolt of the people when the leading 
men of the kingdom set them the example ? I did not 
shrink from hazarding my life at the time when the indo- 
lent priests were spending their useless Hves in idleness. 
I know yoiu' ingratitude. Tou never knew how to do 
without kings, nor how to honor them when you had 
them. If rain fall, it is our fault; if the sun is hidden, 
we are the cause of it; if there be famine or pestilence, 
it is we w’ho ore blamed. You give more honor to priests 
and monks and all the creatures of the pope than to us. 
Every one sets himself up as our master and our judge. 

• ‘Non sine qnadam animi commotione.’ — Ibid. p. 308 . 
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It would be a pleasure to you even to see tbe axe at our 
necb, even though no one should be bold enough to touch 
the handle * Is there a man in all the world who, under 
such conditions, would consent to be jour king? The 
very devil m \ell would not care to be so You deceive 
yourselves if you fancy that I have ascended the throne 
as a mere stage, and that to play the part of king is 
enough for me There is therefore an end of our con- 
nection I lay down the sceptre, and my resolution is 
immovable Choose you whom you will to govern you 
I renounce the throne, and that is not all, I leave like- 
wise my native land Farewell, I shall never come back,* 
At these words, Gustavus, deeply affected, burst mto tears 
and homed out of the halLf 

The assembly, smitten with consternation, remamed 
for some tune silent and motionless. At last the chan- 
cellor spoke * Right honorable lords, this moment must 
determine the existence or the destruction of Sweden 
There are only two conrses open to yon, you must either 
obey the king or choose another* But the members 
were so much agitated by the speech of Gustavus, and 
many of them exulted so much at his departore, that 
without tronbhng themselves about the vote proposed to 
them, they all rose, left their places m great haste, and 
went out Thure Joensson, who m the presence of the 
king had kept m the background and had put forward 
Ins friend Brask, lifted up his head now that ho had no 
longer to face the glance of the kmg The bishops, the 
canons, and many of the lords who regarded the retire- 
ment of the king as a victoiy, pressed round the marshal 
and reconducted him to his house in triumph Drums 
were beaten and trumpets blown, and the head of the 
nobility, full o£ the vainglory which feeds on the thin- 
nest vapor, enraptured with the pompous display which 

• Es mbchle die Axt tms in Geniek sitzen.'— Geyer ii. p- 

t ‘In BOlche Bewegang Bpraeli, dass ihm die Thrtacn ans «o 
Angen stUisten.’— Geyer, and Eaumer, OwcAieWe Suropas tt. p. 
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concealed from Ms own eyes liis real deficiencios, ex- 
claimed wifcli a cMMisli vanity, ‘I defy any one to inako 
me a pagan, a Lutheran, or a heretic.’ This man and his 
friends already looked upon Gustarus as having come to 
the eud of Ms career, and believed themselves to be mas- 
ters of the country. Imagination could hardly find ade- 
quate expression for so great a triumph! 

The ting had retuimed to the castle attended by his 
coui't and accompanied by his best officers. The latter 
stationed themselves before the gates of the castle and 
prevented any one from entering. The king was as calm 
as in the most peaceful moments of his life; he was even 
merry and in good humor. He knew that time is a great 
teacher and gives lessons to the most poassionate men. 
He delayed, he waited; he wished that minds w^Mch had 
been misled should come to themselves again. He ad- 
mitted his trusty friend to Ms table, showed himself an 
agreeable companion, and did to perfection the honors of 
the table.* Thus he spent three days, days of pleasant- 
ness for the prince and his adherents — a fact certainly 
strange in the midst of a crisis so grave. Those who 
were about him were delighted to find themselves living 
in familiar intimacy with the prince. The latter even 
devised certain pastimes, 


Buloisir d’un hdros nobles amusements. 

One would have said that, without any strange or grave 
occunence, the king was simply at leisure; that a period 
of recreation had succeeded a period of work. The Viot 

mot again on the following day; but it was undecided 
aod uneasy, and did not adopt any resolution. Feaeants 
I’onged the pnbhc places and were beginning flho.v 
of impatience. They said to one another as ^ 
groups in the streets, ‘ The king inis done 
Ti, genfleaen of the Diet must male it -P 

’■on VU.--13 
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Lim, and if they do not Tve ehall see to iL’ The merchants 
spoke to the same effect, and the townsmen of Stockholm, 
believing that the king was about to take his departure, 
declared that the gates of the capital would be always 
open to him Brask and his party were gradually losing 
their influence Magnus Sommer, bishop of Strengnaes, 
inquired ‘whether the kingdom must be exposed to de- 
struction for the sake of saving the privileges of the 
cloigy ' * Many of the nobles and townsmen thanked 
him for the word They said, ‘Let the Eoman ecclesias- 
tics set forth their doctrine and defend it against their 
adversanes ’ Brask stood out with all his might agamst 
this proposal, but to his great annoyance it was earned 
The Diet resolved that in its presence should be held 
n discussion adapted to enhghten the laity and to en- 
able them to pronounce judgment on the doetnues in 
dispute 

The next day Olaf and Peter Galle appeared in the 
lists, but they could not agree either as to their weap- 
ons or as to the manner of using them ‘ "We shall speak 
Swedish,’ said Olaf, while Galle insisted on Latin, which 
would be the waj to avoid being understood by the great 
majority of the assembly GaUe bemg obstinate, the con- 
test began, the one making use of the learned language, 
the other of the vulgar tongue At length the assembly, 
getting tired of this balderdash which it could not com- 
prehend, demanded with loud outenes that Swedish only 
should be spoken The Roman champion was obhged 
to yield, and the discussion continued till the evening 
B\ ang.ebcal pnnciples were xoyfully received by the great- 
er part of the assembly ‘ A kingdom,’ said tho chancel 

lor to tho most influential members of tho Reichstag, 

‘ ought not to be governed by tho maxims of priests and 
monks, whoso interests are opposed to those of tho State 
Is it not a strange thing to hear tho bishops proclaim a 
foreign pnneo, tho pope, as tho sovereign to whom wo 
• Goijer, iL p C5 
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owe obedience ? ’ Many of the members of the Diet wore 
convinced. 

The weak and ridiculously vain Thure Joens.son did 
not perceive this, but believed that the triumph of his 
own i^arty was secui-ed. He required that every Lutlieran 
should be declared incapable of ascending the throne, 
and that aU the heretics should bo burnt. But the 
to^^^lsmen and the jieasants, impatient of so many de 
lays, very loudly declared that the nobles were bound, in 
fulfilment of their oath, to protect the king against his 
enemies, and that if they did not do this speedily they 
would go for him themselves, and would come back in 
comi^any mth him and give the lords a shaiq> lesson. 
The adversaries of Gusta\ais began to feel alarmed. A 
remarkable change was likewise taking place among the 
bishojjs and the influential priests. Did they feel the 
inward power of evangelical truth, or did i^olicy alone 
dictate to them a return to duty? The probabilitj* is 
that some of them were impelled b}’ the former and 
others by the latter of these motives. The wind was 
changed. Brask and his fx-iend, Thure Jocusson, had 
now to listen to very hitler reproaches; and on all sides 
the demand was insisted on that ajxologies should bo 
offered to the Idng, and that evidence of the devotion of 
his jxeople should be given to him.* 

For this mission were selected the Chancellor Andei*- 
son and Olaf, as the men who would be able most powci- 
fully to influence Gustavus. None could be more anxious 
for a reconciliation, for they felt that if the king should 
sink under the intrigues and the blows of the prelates, 
the triumphant papacy would trample the Eeformation 
in the dust. They presented themselves at the gates of 
the castle, were admitted into the presence of the prince, 
and entreated him, in the name of the States, to return 
into the midst of them, to resume the govei’nmeut of the 
kingdom, and to rely on then* hearty obedience. Gus- 
* Geijer, ii. p. 65. Eaumer, ii. p. 132. 
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tavus, who liad listened to thorn wth an air of marked 
mdifferenco, replied with some scorn, *I am sick of bemg 
your king,’ and sent them away He was determined to 
leave the kingdom unless he ^^ere satisfied that he should 
find m the States and in the people the support which 
was essential to his laboring for the good of alL Other 
deputations went on thiee occasions to present to him 
the same request. But they received the same answer, 
he appeared to be inexorable 

It was an imposmg scene which now presented itself 
at Stockholm A nation was caHmg to the throne a 
pnnee who had saved it, and the pnnee was refusing 
the dignity Townsmen, peasants, and nobles alike were 
in great agitation, and they were at this moment terrified 
both at the thoughtlessness with which they had rejected 
him, and at the abyss which they bad opened beneath 
their own feet If Gustavus should depart, what would 
become of Sweden ? The land being given over to the 
prelates, would these churchmen, ^^ho had learnt noth- 
ing, smother in the darkness of the Middle Ages the 
dawning lights of the Gospel and of civilization, and 
bow down the people under the iron sceptre of ultra- 
montane power? Or would the ex-kmg, Christian II, 
perhaps leappear to shed, as formerly, nvers of blood m 
the streets of the capital? Men’s minds were at length 
impressed bj the greatness and nobleness of the charac- 
ter of Gustavus, and they understood that if they should 
lose him they were lost. They would make a last attempt, 
and for the fourth time they sent an embas^ to him The 
deputies, when introduced to tbo kings presence, found 
in him tbe same coldness They were conscious that the 
royal dignity was wounded ^ey throw themsches at 
Ins feet and shed tears abundantly 
The king was no less affected, and a struggle took place 
in hia breast Should ho withdraw from this people which 
ho had taken so much pains to deliver from tyranny and 
anarchy ? Should he abandon tins glorious Befonuation, 
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■wlaiclij if lie ■were to leave Sweden, w’onld nndoubicdly be 
expelled with him ? Should he bid farewell to this land 
which he loved, and go to make his abode under the roof 
of the foreigner? He might certainly have a smoother 
path elsewhere; but is not a prince bound to self-renun- 
ciation for the benefit of all ? Gustavus yielded. 

On the fourth day he went to the Diet, Joy burst 
forth at his approach, all eyes were bright, and the peo- 
ple in their rapture would fain have kissed his feet.* He 
reappeared in the midst of the States, and the mere sight 
of him filled the assembly with reverence and an ardent 
longing for reconciliation. Gustavris was determined to 
be merciful, but at the same time just, resolute, and 
strong. There were standing in Sweden some old trees 
which no longer bore fniit, and whose deadly shade spread 
sickness, barrenness, and death through the land: the axe 
must be applied to their roots in order that the soil might 
once more be opened to sunshine and to life. 

The chancellor spoke. ‘The king requires,’ he said, 
‘ that the three estates should pledge themselves to sup- 
press any seditious movement; that the bishops should 
relinquish the government of the state and deliver up to 
him their fortresses ; that they should furnish a statement 
of them revenues for the purpose of deciding what part 
of them is to be left to the ecclesiastics and what part is 
to be payable to the state, ■with a view to pro^vdde for the 
wants of the nation; and that the estates which, under 
King Charles Knutson (1454), were taken from the no- 
bles and- assigned to churches and convents, should be 
judicially restored to their la'wful owners,’ 

The chancellor next came to the concerns of religion. 
‘ The king demands that the pure "Word of God should 
be preached, and that every one should prize it, and that 
no one should say that the king ■wished to introduce a 
false religion.’ This did not satisfy some of the nobles, 

* ‘Es fehlte wenig dass die gemeinen Leute seine Flisse kUssten,’ 
— Geijer, ii. p. 65. 
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"wlio, decided in tlicir own faitb, desired to stigmatize 
the Soman system ‘Yes,’ they said, ‘we want the pure 
"Word of God, and not pretended miracles, human inven- 
tions, and Silly fables, such as have hitherto been dealt 
out to us ’ But the townsmen were of a different opin- 
ion, and thought that the king required too much ‘The 
new faith must be exommed,’ they said, ‘but for our 
part it goes beyond our understanding* ‘Certainly,’ 
added some of the peasants, ‘it is diflScult to judge 
of these things, they aie too deep for our minds to 
fathom * The chancellor, unchecked by these contradic- 
tory remarks, proceeded, ‘The king requires that the bish- 
ops should appoint competent pastors in the churches, 
and if they fail to do so, he will be authorized to do it 
himself He insists that pastors should not abuse their 
oCBce, nor excommunicate their parishioners for tnvial 
causes, that those persons who do necessary work on 
festival days should not be hable to a penalty, that 
churchmen should not have power to claim for baptisms, 
marriages, or burials any larger payments than are fixed 
by the regulations, that in all schools the Gospel, with 
other lessons taken from the Bible, should bo read, and 
that in all secular matters the priests should bo ame- 
nable to the secular courts ’ * 

All these points were agreed to The majority of the 
Diet felt the necessity of these reforms, and moreover 
were afraid of losing Gnstavus a second time TIio king 
then tummg to the prelates, said, ‘ Bishop of Strengnnes, 

I demand of you the castle of Tijnnelsoo ’ The bishop 
declared himself ready to please him Others did the 
same, but when turning to Brask, Gnstavus said, ‘Bish 
op of Linkoping, I demand of y ou the castle of Sfunke- 
boda,’ the only answer was silence broken by deep-drawn 
breaths Tlmro Joensson begged Gustavus to allow hw 
old fnond to retain the castle, at least for his life Ibo 
king replied laconically, ‘No’ Eight members of the 
• Oerdesias, Ann., lu. pp 311-313 Gojer, b- pp C6, C7 
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Diet offered tliemselves as bail for tbe submission of tlio 
bishop, and forty of his body-guards were incorporated 
in the royal army. 

A document comprising all the above articles (the Com- 
pact of Westeraas) was then drawn up, and was signed 
by the nobles and by the delegates of the towns and 
country districts. The bishops who were present signed 
on their part a declaration in which it was stated that 
‘some of their predecessors haAung introduced foreign 
kings into Sweden,* resolutions had been adopted for 
the prevention of such disorder in future, and that in 
testimony of their assent they affixed their seals thereto.’ 
It was well imderstood that this submission of the prel- 
ates was reluctantly made. One of them, however, ex- 
claimed, ‘"Well, whether his Grace will have us rich or 
poor, we are contented.’ Prom this time they ceased to 
be members of the States. Braslc returned sorrowful to 
his bishopric. He saw his former guards take possession, 
in the name of the king, of the castle in which he had 
nevertheless received permission to reside. He made no 
resistance, as he was very anxious to be released from 
the bail which he had been obbged to give. Ha^’ing 
obtained this, he left Sweden immediately under the 
pretext of an inspection to be made in the island of 
Gothland, and betook himself to Archbishop Magnus, 
who was now at Dantzic. The two prelates wrote to 
Gustavus reejuiring him to restore to them their privi- 
leges, but assuredly without any hope of his doing so. 
As soon as they received his refusal, Magnus set out for 
Rome, and Brask took refuge in a Polish convent, in 
which he died. 

The monastic orders had been leniently treated; the 
compact expressing only that monks who held j)rebends 
should not beg, and that the begging monks should make 
their collections only at stated times. But the monks 

* ‘ Intro ducentes in solium regni quandoque extemos reges.’ — 
Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 313. 
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and the nuns did more than comply with these rules, 
large numbers of them deserted the cloisters and en- 
gaged in the occupations and duties of social life 

Gustavus was Tietor, and we must add that the vic- 
tory was even too complete The organization and di- 
rection of the new ecclesiastical order were entrusted to 
the hiug, as was indeed the case in all the countries m 
which the State was not opposed to the Kefonnation, 
"We must, however, further remark that he mitigated the 
evil by actmg only according to the advice of Anderson, 
Olaf, and other reformers. Having thus struck the heavy 
blow which disarmed the Eomish hierarchy, the king left 
"Wcsteraas, and henceforth openly professed the evangel 
ical faith * 

Thus fell Roman Catholicism in Sweden The prm- 
cipal cause of its fall was the profession and preaching 
of the truth by Olaf and his brother and their friends. 
Having fought well they received the recompense of their 
labors We will not, however, withhold our respect from 
the moral resolution with which Brask and others con 
tended for what they believed to be the truth Personal 
mterests and the interest of caste had undoubtedly a 
good deal to do with it, but we must not forget that an 
order of things which had the sanction of so many ages 
was, according to their convictions, the true order In 
the mmds of men there exist opposing tendencies. In 
the view of one class the mstitutions of the past are legit- 
imate and sacred, and they chng to them with all the 
passion and pertinacity of which their natures are caps 
ble, while in the view of another class the future, and 
the future alone, presents ilself under a beneBcent aspect 
Into the future they project their ideal, they invest it with 
all the lovehness created by their own imagination, and 
they hurr^ enthusiastically towards that future. Tbis is 
right Nevertheless, prudent men endeavor to develop 
• *Ilei jam non clam eed palam so doctniuD evangcliwo cbm 
addicttim profiten.* — Gerdesioa, Ann, hL p. 317 
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in tlie present time tlie true and wliolesomo principles of 
the past, and to fonn by the influence of the life which 
proceeds from the Gosjiol a new world, in which those 
precious germs shall spring uj) which are to bo the wealth 
of the future.* 

After setting the aflaii's of the chiuch in order, Gusta- 
Yus did the same for the affaus of the State. He had 
quietly sent troops in the direction of Dalecarlia, and at 
the same time agents who were commissioned to bi-ing 
back the rebels to obedience by gentle means. The grand 
marshal, Thure Joensson, and the bishop of Skara, not 
feeling secui'e, deserted the rebels and made their escajjo 
into Norway. The Dalecarlians, abandoned by their pnn- 
cipal leaders, determined to treat with the king; but see- 
ing the moderation of his agents they thought they might 
speak haughtily. They therefore demanded that Luther- 
amsm in the kingdom should be punished with death and, 
what appeared to them to be of no less importance, that 
the king and his com'tiers should resume the old Swed- 
ish dress. Gustavus might probably have prevailed upon 
them to retract these two demands, especially if he had 
shown them that he had but to say a word and they 
would be crushed. But while he was affectionate to those 
who were faithful to him, he firmly maintained his rights 
and was determined to punish any one who attacked them. 
He did not hold an offender guiltless. ‘The man that 
touches me I strike,’ he said. His character had in it the 
severity of law, which reigns even over the judge. He 
marched at the head of his army, smuounded the rebels, 
and seized and beheaded their leaders. The pretended 
Strrre, being compelled to leave Norway, took refuge at 
Bostock. The magistrates of this town, in consequence 
of a demand made by the king for the surrender of the 
impostor, had him executed. These severe measures put 
an end to the rebellion. 

* Gerdesins, Ann. iii. p. 312. Eaxuner, ii p. 133. Geijer, ii. p. 
68.' Sohinmeier, p. 73. 
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Olaf, Anderson, and the other friends of Gnstivna en- 
treated him to put a finishing touch to the restoration of 
order by having himself crowned. Seeing that the priests 
were now completely dethroned, Gustavos toot their re- 
quest into consideration; and when the States renewed 
then entreaties, he gave orders for Ins coronation On 
the 12th of January, 1528, in the presence of the whole 
Diet, and of a great assembly in the cathedral of Upsala, 
the prmce was crowned with much pomp and solemmty 
by the new bishops of Strengnaes, Stara, and Abo The 
discourse was delivered by the bishop of Strengnaes, and 
Olaf proclaimed Gustavos I tmg of Sweden * 


CHAPTER X 

CESAROPAPIE * 

(1523—1516 ) 

In pursuance of the resolutions of Westcraas, the Ref- 
ormation had been introduced in every part of the king- 
dom But there was a large number of Swedes who still 
closed their eyes to the light which had ansen upon tbcir 
natn e land Many of the priests who retained their posts 
retained with them the Romish dogmas; and, taking their 
stand between their parishioners and the Gospel, per- 
snaded them that any change in the services of the 
diurch was an apostaiy from Christianity Tlio king- 
dom thus presented the spectacle of a grotesque medley 
of evangehcal doctrines and Romish ntes Exorcwin was 
practised in connection with baptism, and when the dead 
were buned, prayers w ero made for their dchvcranco out 
of purgatory The kmg, therefore, dotermmed to con- 
voke a synod, which should bo authorized to complete 
the work of reformation, to abolish the superstitious scr- 
• Gerdesius, Ann. in p 318. SchimacJor, p. 7C. 
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vices of Kome, to set aside the Pope, and to establish 
the Holy Scriptures as the sole authority in matters of 
rehgion.* 

The assembly met at the beginning of J anuary, 1529, 
at Orebro, the birthplace of Olaf and his brother, near 
the street in which their father used to work at the foi’ge. 
The bishops of Strengnaes, Westeraas, and Skara, and 
ecclesiastics from every diocese of Sweden came to the 
meeting. The archdeacon and chancellor, Lawrence An- 
derson, was the king’s delegate, and presided on the oc- 
casion. Olaf sat beside him as his counsellor. Gustavus 
had consulted his two representatives as to the manner 
in which the assembly ought to be conducted. Olaf’s 
keen intellect, his presence of mind, and the ease with 
which he could fathom deep subjects and give a lumi- 
nous exposition of them, quahfied him well for such an 
office. But the very liveliness with which he had grasped 
the truth, the importance which he attached to a sincere 
reform, and his frequent intercourse with Luther, did not 
render him tolerant towards error. He could not endure 
contradiction. The king had good reason to fear that 
Olaf did not altogether share his views. In fact, Gusta- 
vus looked upon matters of religion from a poHtical point 
of view. He was afraid of every thing which might pos- 
sibly occasion disputes and schism; and if he was severe 
towards the guilty, he was merciful to the simple and 
the weak, and he did not wish to have these estranged 
or possibly driven to revolt by an abrupt altei’ation of 
the old ecclesiastical rites. He had therefore come to 
an understanding with his two delegates; and Olaf, re- 
membering the Scripture saying, We then that are strong 
ought to hear the infirmities of the weak,^ had entered, 
partly at least, into the views of the prince. The chan- 
cellor, who was a politician as well as a religious man, 
had done so much more fully. 

• ‘XJt de toto reformationis negotio plenins defioiretur,’ &c. — Ger- 
desius, Ann. iii. p. 319. f Horn. xv. 1. 
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Tlio^o two reformers were, ImoTcr, dctcrmmed to do 
n renllr ormgehe'a worl, and they rt'iolvcd, tlictvfore, to 
lay a aolitl foundation At the moment of tlicir rejection 
of tliG Cliair of St, Peter, from winch strange dogmas 
were promulgated Iw a man, they ';et up another, tie 
throne of God, from which a hcarenly word proceeded, 
liuthcr had said that we inn^^t look upon the Senptnieb 
On God llwi^f 111(7* 'While recognizing the sec« 
ondiry author who imprint* on each book the character- 
istics of hia own indiTidu ihtv, Olaf aI<o recognized al>OTe 
all the primary author, the Holy Spirit, who stamp* on 
the whole of the Script im, a the impress of His own infal- 
lilulita The mam point in hi* new w'ls that the dinno 
clement, the constitntiTO principle of the Bible, should 
bo acknowlotlgcd b\ all Chn*tiins *=o that they might lai 
truly tzuQht 0/ Gtvf He attuned hi* object. All the 
memliers of the as*omblv made the following scJenin dec- 
Ivration ‘B’e ncknowloilgo that it is our duty to preach 
the pure 'Won! of GckI, and to strive with all our power* 
th''} /V f'iU of Go*i rt i\t' W in Hin It onf niov feu adf ffsin 
to onr ftf*'rerN.'|' "We promise to ‘see to it that m future 
thiN objtct i" attametl by means of preiduug CNtabhshod 
m the churche* both m towns and m country places.* It 
was resolved that Holv Scripture should be daily read 
and e3:plamed in the churehes at which not onlv the 
students hwt oIno the young coimtiy pastors should Iv 
prONont Beadmga of a similar tmd were to Im; givrn m 
the S(.hcK»K Evtry student was to Im? prondctl with a 
Bible, or at lea*t ivith a Kow TcNtament, Well inf wrat>l 
nuniNters ware to Ih> s^ttleal in the town>, and the pa-« 
tor- of the rural di*!tnctN should be iKiund to attend thiir 
di^auTNCS to the end that they might increase in the 
under'tandmg of the Dinne Word. The p.astors of the 

t 'It vclastas IVi la w-ho rjas rerflita apM 

jKwtns.* -iracrt "aw «a Tt-* 

d'cmatal is pivea la tl» Kppeadix te Crtnl^^as ui. jv l‘’i 
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to'wiis were also required to go into the villages, and 
there faithfully preach the Word of God. It was stipu- 
lated that, if the more learned ministers should find any 
thing to censure in the sermons of those less enlightened, 
to avoid scandals they should not point out the faults 
in their public discourses, but should modestly and pri- 
vately represent them to their colleagues.* The assembly 
agreed in acknowledging that the numerous saints’ days 
were a cause of disorder and prevented necessary labor. 
The festivals were therefore reduced to a smaller num- 
ber. It was added, ‘ that simple folk must be distinctly 
taught that even the keeping of Christ’s passion and res- 
uiTection has no other object but to impress on the mem- 
ory the work of Christ who died for us and rose again.’ *{■ 

It has been said that ‘ the doctors who composed this 
council acknowledged as their rule of faith the Confes- 
sion of Augsburg.’ J This is not correct; for that Con- 
fession did not appear till ten months later (June, 1530). 
We may imagine that Olaf of his own accord would have 
presented a similar confession, or one even more decided. 
This was not done, either because the doctrines estab- 
lished by Olaf at Upsala, in 1526, were looked upon as 
accepted, or because Gustavus was afraid that such a 
confession would give rise to dissension, which he so 
much dreaded. Little was gained by this course; for 
the struggles which they hoped to avoid began after- 
wards and disturbed Sweden for five-and-twenty years. 

At length they came to the subject of ecclesiastical 
rites. Anderson and Olaf would have preferred to sup- 
press those to which superstitious notions were attached. 
But most of the members of the synod thought that to 
abolish them would be to suppress the religion of their 

* ‘Idmodeste et prime privatim agant.’ — Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 
197. 

t ‘ Ut inculcent in. memoriam facta Christi qui pro nobis passus est 
etresnrrexit.’ — Ibid. p. 197. 

t Yertot, Sevoluiions de SvMe, ii. 
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forefathers Anderson and Ohf got o^er the difficulty 
They determined to mamtam such of the ceremonies as 
had not a meaning contraiy to the "Word, of God, at the 
same time giving an explanation of thorn * Wo consent 
to yom Lceping hohj uater (eau lustrale),* they said, *but 
it must bo plamly understood that it docs not wash awaj 
oiii sms which the blood of Christ alone does,* and that 
it Biraplj remmds of baptism You wish to heep the 
images, and we will not oppose this, but you must slate 
distinctly that they are not there to bo w orshipiied, but 
to remind of Christ or of the hol^ men who hare obeyed 
Him, and of the necessity of imitatmg their pietj and 
their life The outward unction of the chnsm denotes 
that the inward unction of the Holy Ghost is necessary 
for the faithful Fasting is kept uji that the f uthful soul 
may renounce that which gratifies the flesh and render 
to God a living worship m the spint Festivals likewise 
are not a kind of special service They onl} instnict us 
that wo ought to set apart the time necessary for hcanng 
and readmg tlie Word of God, and for enabling workmen 
weaned with their toil to taste some repose * 

These concessions were made from a good motive, bat 
were they prudent? The Romish mind, espeaally when 
uncultivated, easily lets go tho spintual sigmfication and 
Ivccps only the superstitious notions which are attached 
to the sign It would have been bettor to abohsh every 
thing that was of Romish mvention and without founda- 
tion in Senpture This was seen at a liter period 
On Quinquagesima Sundav, rcbrtiarj 7, 1620, tho ec- 
clesiastics present signed this 'Form of Reformalion 
The articles received tho royal sanction, and henceforth 
tho Reformation w as virtually established lu tho kingdom, 
but it was not nmversak In some distncts opposition 
•was strong Two ov angelical immstors having been ficnl 
to preach and teach m the cathedral church of Skam no 
sooner had one of them entered tho pulpit than tho pco- 
• *Ouod solas saegois Chnsti tacit, ’^Gcrdeal as, Ann. lu, n, 
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pie rose up and drove them away. The second having 
established himself in the school, while preparing to ex- 
poimd the Gospel according to St. Matthew, was assailed 
with stones and obliged to abandon the place. These 
weapons, although not very spiritual, produced some ef- 
fect. Similar occurrences were taking place in the prov- 
inces of Smaland and West Gothland. Even in those 
places where evangelical ministers were received or re- 
forms effected, mta’muring and grief were frequently 
found amongst the women. Mothers were in a state of 
sharp distress about the salvation of their children. As 
the ministers had not exorcised them, the mothers be- 
lieved that they had not been properly baptized and really 
regenerated; and they wept as they gazed upon the little 
creatures in their cradles. Other women could not be 
comforted because prayer for the dead had been abol- 
ished. If they lost any beloved one they suffered cruel 
anxiety and sighed to think of him day and night as still 
in the fires of purgatory. So easy it is to plant in the 
human heart a superstition which is not easily to be 
eradicated.* 

But if there was discontent on one side, there was just 
as much on the other. Olaf, in spite of his peremptory 
disposition, had made large concessions, either in pursu- 
ance of the king’s orders, or because, knowing the char- 
acter of his people, he considered (as every one, moreover, 
asserted) that if the Eeformation suddenly appeared in 
its purity and brightness it would terrify the timid, while 
if its progress were comparatively slow, men w'ould be- 
come accustomed to it and scandals would be avoided. 
On returning to Stockholm, he found that serious discon- 
tent prevailed, not at the comrt, but in the town. The 
most decided of the evangelicals, especially the Germans, 
gave him a very unfriendly reception. They reminded 
him angrily of his concessions. ‘You. have been unfaith- 
ful to the GospeL You have behaved like a coward.’ 

* Geijer, Geschichie ScJiwedens, ii, p. 71. Schinmeier, p, 81- 
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*Ta4,e care,’ replied Olaf, ‘lest by your sayings you stir 
up the people to revolt Here m our country vre must 
deal gently mth people and our advance must be slow’* 
He did not, however, remain mactive, but strove to dispel 
the darkness which he had felt bound to tolerate Ho 
composed for the use of ministers a manual of worship, | 
fiom which he excluded such of the Eoraish ntes as ap- 
peared to him useless or injurious He pubhshed after- 
wards other works, particularly on the Lord’s Sapper 
and on justification by faith * It is altogether the grace 
of God which justifies us,’ he said ‘ The Son of God, 
manifested in the flesh, has taken away from us, who 
were undone by sin, infinite wrath which hung over us, 
and has procured by His merits infinite grace for all those 
who believe The elect in Christ are children of God by 
reason of the redemption of Him who was wDlmg to be- 
come our brother,’ | 

Hut the Ling himself mtervened in the dispute. He 
wrote to his servants not to display overmuch zea! ‘Lit- 
tle improvement is to be hoped for,’ he said, ‘so long as 
the people are no better informed.' Acting in harmony 
with his convictions, he undertook the restoration of the 
schools, which were in a very bad condition To Olaf ho 
gave the supermtendence of those at Stockholm, and ns 
the rector was dead he enfrnsted the seals to him. Ho 
urged him to attend above all to the training of good 
masters Olaf applied himself to this work with heart 
and soul, and drew up a plan of studies which was ap- 
proved by the king He tanght personally, and succeeded 
in engaging the mtercst of his young hearers in so pleas- 
ant a manner that they heartily loved him Ho presented 
the most conscientious and dihgent pupils to the Ling, 
who provided for the continuation of their studies Ho 

• Geyer, u p 71 

t Gerdcsics, Ann. lu pp 320-323 ^ 

j ‘Qm fraler nostcr fieri voloit at offlciom medinlona prxstaret. 
Gerdcsios, Ann. ul p 323, 
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did not allow them to leave the g3'mnasium for tlio uni- 
versity until they were w'ell grounded in all branches of 
knowledge, and esiDccially in the knowledge of religion.* 
Qlhe principles of the Reformation were thus gaining 
ground, and the transfoi'mation of the Church hccaino 
more visible. There were conversions, some gradual, 
and others more sudden. The prior, Nicholas Ander- 
son, having become acquainted with evangelical tnith, at 
once left the monasteiy of Westeraas.f and became dean 
of the church of the same place. The monks of Ai'boga 
also went out of their convent and became pastors in the 
country. They changed not only their dress, but their 
morals and way of living.^ Some shadows gray and 
dark were undoubtedly still to be seen; but we must 
acknowledge the life where it really exists. The inhabi- 
tants turned the convent into a Gospel church. In many 
places were seen ex-priests or monks devoting themselves 
joyfully to the ministiy of the Word of God, ‘ pui’ified,’ 
they said, ‘from papistical pollutions,’ a sordibus pajm- 
ticis repurgatum. The reading of the New Testament, 
biblical expositions, and the prayers of the reformer, over- 
came obstacles which had appeared to be insurmountable. 
The Finlanders themselves, perceiving that ‘the truth was 
so vigorously springing up,’ opened their hearts to it. 

Lawrence Petersen, Olaf’s brother, professor of theol- 
ogy at Upsala, was a man of grave and gentle character. 
Conscience ruled in both the brothers. To Olaf she gave 
courage to prefer her behests to the opinion of those 
whom he most highly esteemed; while Lawrence obe3'ed 
her secret voice, especially in the discharge of his daily 
duties. He fulfilled his functions with great punctuality. 
The charity which breathed in all his actions and all his 

* ScHnineier. 

t ‘ Legiraus quod is intellecta veritate evangelica confestim. claustro 
fuerit egressus.’ — Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 324 . 

t ‘Mutato habitu mores quoque mutaverint atque vitse genus.’ — 
Ibid. 
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■VTords won the heatts of men He made hi 3 students 
acquainted mth the Bible, he taught them to preach m 
conformity with Scnpture, and not after the traditions 
of men But notinthstanding the rare nobleness and 
candor of his character, the enemies of the Gospel hated 
him Gustavus who, m 1527, had given him a proof of 
his satisfaction by nammg him perpetual rector of the 
university, was now about to confer on him a still higher 
dignity 

Archbishop Magnus had vacated his archiepiscopal see, 
it was therefore necessary to fill it up The hing conse- 
quently called together at Stockholm, on St John's Baj, 
1531, a large number of ecclesiastics The chancellor 
Anderson requested the assembly to take into its consid- 
eration the choice of a new archbishop, imposing at the 
same time the condition that he should be o man thor- 
oughly established in evangelical doctrine The assem- 
bly pointed out three candidates — Sommer, bishop of 
Strengnaes, Doctor Johan, dean of Upsala, and Law- 
rence Petersen It then proceeded with the definitive 
election, and on the suggestion, as it seems, of Giistavns, 
Lawrence obtained one hundred and fifty votes, and was 
therefore elected The Ling testified his complete satis 
faction with the result The question might bo osLcd, 
how was it that their choice did not fall on Olaf, who 
was the principal reformer? The assembly, doubtless, 
was unwilling to remove him from iho capital Law- 
rence's long residence at Ilpsala qnahfied him for this 
high dignity, and perhaps the Scnpture saymg, ‘A bishop 
must bo temperate,’ caused the preference to bo given to 
hi8 brother The Ling handed to LauTenco a costly epis- 
copal crosier, saying to him, ‘Be a faitliful shepherd of 
jour flock’ The old proverb, ‘Wooden crosier, golden 
bishop, golden crosier, wooden bishop,' ''as not to bo 
applicable in this case 

Tlio now archbishop was obont to exercise, cro long, 
important functions, Tho king, desirous of founding a 
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dynasty, liad sought llio hand of Cathoi'inc, daughter 
of the duke of Saxe-Lauenhurg. LaAvrcnce married the 
royal couple, and placed on the head of the wife the 
ciwn of Sweden. He did this with a dignity and a 
grace befitting the solemnity. At table the archbishop 
was called to take the place of honor which belonged to 
him. H^hile at court, he was respectfully treated by the 
king; but the canons of TJpsala, who were also present 
at the feast, and who, as passionate adherents of the 
pope, had been bitterl}'- giicA^ed to see an evangelical 
archbishop elected, were provoked at the honors which 
were paid him. They called their new head a heretic, 
treated him as an enemy, and seized every opportunity 
of showing their contempt for him. The son of an iron- 
master of Orebro to hold the highest place next to the 
king in Sweden ! They ought to have remembered that 
many of the jropes had been of still lower origin. The 
king was going to do a deed wliich would make their* an- 
noyance sharper still. In the household of Gustavus was 
a noble damsel, whose grandmother was a Vasa. VTren 
the marriage feast was over, the Idng and the queen rose, 
all the company did the same, and Gustavus then, in the 
presence of his whole court, betrothed the archbishop to 
his kinswoman. Never could a greater honor bo con- 
ferred on the primate of Sweden.* 

The canons of Upsala, far from being pacified, were 
still more inflamed with ang^r and hatred. They saw 
that the power of the jrope in Sweden wus at an end; and 
fancying that if they ruined the archbishoir they should 
ruin the Reformation, they assailed him ivith their blows. 
They accused him of horrible crimes; they stirred up the 
people against him; and they formed the most fi*ightful 
conspiracies. Fears were entertained for his life; a fa- 
natic’s dagger might any day make an end of him. The 
king therefore assigned him a guard of fifty men to pro- 

* Schinmeier, Lebensbeschreibungen Her drei Eeformatoren, p. 39. 
Herzog, Ency., xiv. p, 76. . ’ 
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teet liim from assassins He did more than this, he re- 
moved the canons who had ne-ver been any tiling but idle 
clerL^, and had displayed a temper so intractable, and 
he put in their place learned and laborious men who 
were devoted to the Gospel * 

The evangelical archbishop was not the only man m 
Sweden whose life was threatened, the king was threat- 
ened also The Hanse towns, with Lubeck at their head, 
desirous of regaining the influence which they had so 
long held in the North, allied themselves for this pur- 
pose with Denmark, and opened a correspSndenee ivilh 
the Germans who were very numerous at Stockholm 
The powerful Hanseatic fleet was thus to find in the 
very capital of its enemies trusty agents who pledged 
themselves to dehver up to it the town But the scheme 
was detected, and Gustavus, who never hesitated when 
the busmess was to strike those who mtended to strike 
himself, ordered the Germans and the Swedes who had 
taken part in the treacherous designs of the Hanscatica 
to be put to death These events created great excite- 
ment throughout Sweden, especially at Stockholm It 
was given out that the Germans had intended to bring 
gunpowder into the church and place it under the king’s 
seat, and then explode it during divine service It was 
a Qxmpon.der Plot, but in this case the king was to bo 
attacked, not while discharging his political functions, 
but at the moment when he was offeniig to God tho 
worship in spint and m truth which tho Gospel requires. 
This story, however, might bo nothing more than ono of 
those reports which circulate among tho public, without 
any other foundation than the general blmd excitement 
winch gi\e8 birth to the wildest rumors. These events 
occurred in the year 153 G f 

Gustavus, having escaped tho dangers with which bis 

• Schiumeier, Ltbensbtschrtlbunytn dtr drei T^ormalortn, P- 
Herzog Ency , xir p 7fi 
f Oeijer, Geachiehii Schtetdtns, ii, p 88. 
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enemies tlireatened him, went forward in his work with 
a firmer step. Endowed with a peremptoiy and ener- 
getic charactei’, he even took some steps of too hold a 
kind, and seemed to aim at commanding the Church as 
he would an army. Olaf and the other reformers began 
to perceive that the king was assuming an authority in 
matters of rehgion which infiinged on Christian freedom. 
After the Diet of AVesteraas, he had not only taken their 
caslles from the jirelates, which was a quite legitimate 
measure, but he had further taken the Church with the 
castles, and had confiscated the ecclesiastical foundations 
for the benefit of the crown; while the reformers had 
hoped to see their revenues apj)lied to the establishment 
of schools and other useful institutions. Evangelical 
Christians were asking one another whether they had 
cast off the yoke of the pope in oi'der to take up that of 
the king. It seemed to be the intention of Gusta^sis to 
defer indefinitely the complete reformation of SAveden. 
After the council of Orebro, Olaf had entered upon the 
prudential course which the king insisted on; but it ap- 
peared to him that he must noAV courageously advance in 
the paths of truth and freedom. In his judgment, the 
work of the Beformation would be undone if it were 
allowed to crystallize in the midst of branches, images, 
holy water, and tapers. The young preachers supported 
him, and earnestly called for the suppression of those 
rites, the plainest effect of which was to keep up super- 
stitution among the people. Some of them even ut- 
tered complaints from the pulpit that the royal author- 
ity obhged them to do or to tolerate acts contrary to 
their consciences. 

This gave rise to extreme coolness between Olaf and 
the king; and ere long the confidential and affectionate 
intercourse which had united them was succeeded by a 
certain uneasiness, and even actual hostility. Gustavus 
having been informed of the discourses delivered by young 
ministers who had only just left the schools, was offended. 
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He saw in the fact a spirit of rebellion, and he sharplj 
rebuhed Olaf, who, to his knowledge, sympathized with 
these desires for a complete reformation He said to 
Olaf — ‘The young mmisters scandalize simple folk by 
the impudence which leads them to n.im at the aboli- 
tion of the ancient usages of the Church, and I think 
further that they have cherished the purpose of giving 
a lesson to me and my government ' * The pnnce, far 
from taking a lesson from another, gave one, and that 
sharply, to the first preacher of the capital 

These two men w ere both of a noble nature In each 
were greatness, devotedness, activity, and a strong love 
of good But each had also a fault which laid them open 
to the nsk of a rude collision -with each other, and one 
shock of this kind might overthrow the weaker Gusta- 
Tus would dictate as law whateyer seemed to him good 
and wise, and he did not intend to allow any resistance. 
He placed great confidence m any man who showed him- 
self worthy of it, and of this he had given stnkmg proofs 
to the two brothers Petri He did not easily withdraw 
his favor, but once withdrawn, it was impossible to re- 
gain it 

Olaf, on his side, endowed vath a spirit of intcgnty and 
With a sincere and hvmg faith, had a vivaat} of tempera- 
ment which prevented him from pondering the path of his 
feet He could not endure contradiction, he could bardl} 
forgot an offence, and he was too prone to attribute 
malevolent motives to his adversaries. Ho not onlj be- 
lieved that the king mtended to destroj the liberty of 
the Church (which was the fact), hut also that his obsti- 
nate maintenance of Eomish customs among the people 
would throw them back again into tbo Romish apostasy 
Ho began loudly to complain of Gustavns. Ho said to 
all about him that the king was completely changed, and 
certainly for the worse Ho did not refrain from speak- 

• • Gar zn geneJgt seme Persoa nod Regiemng ro nifwicni- — 
Ocyer, a. p. 83 
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ing in tHs manner even m tlie presence of flatterers of 
Gustaviis. The eueniies of the reformer hastened to ialco 
advantage of this. They reported to the hing what they 
had heard Olaf say, adding to it exaggerations of their 
own invention.* Their one object was to stir up liatred, 
and that implacable, between the Icing and the reformer. 
They did not gain their end at the first stroke; but a 
change was gradually ■wrought in the relations between 
these two men, both so necessary to Sweden. The king 
manifested to Olaf his unconcern by his manner and his 
words. He saw him much less frequently; and when he 
did send for him, there was a I'eserve in his reception 
which struck the reformer. Frequentlj’’ -a’lien Olaf re- 
quested to see the king, the latter refused to admit him ; 
or if he did receive him, business Avas dc.spatched as 
speedily as possible, as if his onlj' care was to got rid 
of him. This coolness, Avhile it greatly grieved the sin- 
cere fi’iends of the Gospel, rejoiced its adA'ersaries; and 
on both sides the people were wondering, some with a 
sense of alarm, others with secret but deeii joy, whether 
Gusta-vus in thus gradually estranging himself from the 
reformer was not at the same time making friends ■v\dth 
the pope, and whether a fcAV steps more would not pi’c- 
cij)itate him into the abyss. 

Olaf himself, who while complaining of Gustavus had 
nevertheless up to this time entertained no doubt of his 
good intentions, now took offence, and resolved to avail 
himself of his rights as a minister of the Word of God. 
Ought he to conceal the tnith because it was to a prince 
that it must be spoken? Did not Elijah rebuke Ahab, 
and John the Baptist Herod? The feeling Avhich blinded 
him did not allow him to apprehend the important differ- 
ence existing between a Gusta'vus and an Ahab. An ob- 

* ‘Dalier nalimen seine Feinde, deren Anzalil am Hofo iminer 
stSrker ward, tSglich, Gelegenheit zn manclien Erdiclitungou und 
Vergrb’sserungen, um ilin voUends verhasst zu machon.’ — Scliin- 
meier, Lehensieschreibungen der drei H^ormaloren, p. 82 . 
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vious fdult of tLe iing had often struck him The habit 
of sweanng m a fit of anger was very common at the 
court and in the town, and Gustavus set the cxampla 
Olaf, pained to hear the name of God thus taken m vam, 
preached against the sin He did not hesitate, at the 
close of his sermon, to designate the king as setting the 
example of sweanng He even had his discourse pnnted, 
and letting loose hia displeasure, he complained loudl} of 
the obstacles which the king placed in the way of a thor- 
ough reformation The j oung pastors, encouraged by the 
example of their chief, went further than he did. They 
complamed of the commands which the king had given 
them, and gave free vent to their indignation against a 
despotism which was, in their view, an attempt to violate 
the nghts of the Word of God and of Chnstian freedom 
It was a senous matter, and Gustavus was much moved 
by it He resolved to appeal to the archbishop The 
pnmate, more temperate than his brother, confined him- 
self to the duties of his calling He was never seen either 
in places of amusement or at the court, which his prede 
cossors used frequently to visit, but he was always at 
work m his diocese In consequence of the death of the 
queen, he had gone at the king’s call to Stockholm, to 
marry him to his second wife, and had immediately re- 
turned to Upsala to devote himself to his work Gusta 
vua esteemed Lawrence, but he was, nevertheless, some- 
what out of temper with him, because he knew that at 
bottom he shared bis brothers sentiments To him» w 
his capacity of archbishop, the king addressed his man- 
date, in September, 1639 ‘ Wo had expected of you and 

of your brother,’ said Gnstaims, ‘more moderation and 
more assistance in matters of religion True, I do not 
know bow a sermon ought to bo composed, but stiU I 
will tell you that preachers ought to confine themselves 
to sottmg forth the essence of religion without ecttiiig 
themselves up against ancient customs. Xou wrote mo 
word that sermons were being preached at Upsala on 
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brotlierly love, on the life acceptable to God, on patience 
in ataiction, and on other Christian virtues. Very good: 
see to it that similar sermons are preached throughout 
the liingdom. Christ and Paul taught obedience to the 
higher powers; but fi-om the pulpits of Sweden are too 
often heard declamations against tjmanny, and iusulting 
language against the authorities. I am accused, abuses 
which are complained of are imputed to me, and these in- 
sults are imblished by the press. Holy Scripture teaches 
us that a minister ought to exhort his hearers to seek 
after sanctification. If people had any real gi-ounds of 
complaint against my government, why not make them 
known to me privately instead of publishing them before 
the whole congregation ? ’ * 

This letter, adressed to the archbishop of Upsala, in- 
stead of soothing the Stockholm minister, irritated him 
and inflamed still more his ardent zeal. A. circumstance 
which had little connection with the religious interests of 
Sweden, convinced him that the time was come to de- 
nounce the judgments of God. Olaf, in common with 
some of the most enlightened men of his time, among 
others Melanchthon, believed in astrological predictions. 
Seven or eight mock suns, reflecting in the clouds the 
image of the sun, appeared over Stockholm at this time. 
The sun was of course Gustavus, and the mock suns were 
so many pretenders who were on the point of appearing 
around the king, one or other of whom would toko lus 
place. ' It is a token of God’s anger and of the chastise- 
ment which is at hand,’ exclaimed Olaf in his pulpit, 
‘Punishment must come, for the powers that be have 
fallen into error.’ The rmfortunate Olaf did more. Ex- 
asperated by the part which the king was taking in the 
government of the Chm-ch, he caused these mock suns 
to be painted on a canvas, and this he hung up in the 
church, in order that all might satisfy themselves that 
God condemned the government and that His judgments 
* ScMnmeier, Lebensiesclireibungen, p, 101. 
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■were near * This proceeding was e'ven more ridiculous 
than blameworthy, but it was both It took place, nn 
doubtedly, after the king in Ina capacity of Sumnius £pii> 
copvs had addressed the letter to the archbishop, for 
although he spoke in it of the sermons on swearing, 
theie IS no leference to that on the mock suns, which 
was moreover, by far the most serious affair 

The anger of Gustavus against Olaf was now at its 
height His enemies gladly seized the weapon with which 
by his mistakes he furnished them against himself, and 
already they msulted him with their looks A storm was 
gathering against the reformer, and Anderson, whose 
elevation and influence had made many jealous, was to 
fall -with his fnend These two personages being mani- 
festly in disgrace the number of those who contiibutcd 
to their rum was daily increasing, and it seemed as 
though nothing short of the death of the objects of 
their hatred could satisfy them 

All this would have been without effect if Gustavus 
had contmued to protect the liberty of the reformers 
But be thought (this is at least our opmion) that ho 
might take advantage of the ammosity existing between 
the two parties for maintammg his own universal and 
absolute authority Olaf was blmded by excess of zeal 
and Anderson did not sufficiently subordinate the inter- 
ests of religion to those of politics. A sharp lesson must 
bo given to each of them Olaf was accused of having 
delivered seditious sermons, and of having censured in a 
historical work the ancestors of the kmg This was not 
enough 

Some still more serious charge must bo mode Tor 
this tliey went back four years (1G3G), and it was gircn 
out that the project, formed by the German inhabitants 
of Stockholm, of faaonng the attack by the Ilanso Towns 
had been confided to Olaf under the seal of confc'wmn— 
tins institution was still m existence— and that ho had 
• Schroeckh, rtform., U. jv C2. 
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not made it lnioi\Ti. Even if tliis supposition had any 
foundation, was it not truer still that the hostilit3’ of the 
Germans was universally knovTi, and esjDeciall}’’ by the 
vigilant Gustavus? But, in fact, there was little more in 
the case than rumors, no attempt whatever at execution 
of the plan having ever been made. To suppose that 
Olaf had intended to injui’e the Idug, his own benefac- 
tor and the saviour of Sweden, is a senseless hj'pothesis. 
Many other persons in Stockholm had learnt as much of 
the matter and more than he had. But the enemies of 
the Reformation wanted to get rid of the reformer; they 
must have some pretext, and this appeared to be suffi- 
cient. People asked, indeed, whj' Olaf had not been pros- 
ecuted for this offence four years before, and whj' since 
that time no inquiry had been set on foot about it. But 
all imjJi’obabilities were passed over. All the passions of 
men combined against Olaf. Men of lower degree felt 
the hatred of envj"^ caused by the elevation of the son of 
the ironmaster of Orebro. The great felt the hatred of 
pride, a hatred which is seldom appeased. Worldlj" and 
bad men, such as were not wanting at the court, felt that 
UTeconcilable hatred which is cheiished against those 
who declare war on vice and worldliness. The king com- 
manded that Olaf as well as Anderson should be brought 
to trial. The writer who recoimts, in a not very authen- 
tic manner, the alleged offence of the reformers, was a 
zealous Roman Catholic, and besides this a very credu- 
lous man.* The archives of Liibeck, the town which 
played the leading part in the attack of which it was 
alleged that Olaf was an accomplice, are very complete 
for the history of this period; but they do not contain 
the slightest trace of any proceeding of the kind.f Men 

* Messenias. He -wrote in verses of very bad taste; — ‘Es -war ein 
eifriger Katbolik, and tiberdies nocb sebr leicbtglSubig.’ — Sebin- 
meier, p. 20. 

t ‘ In aUen Acten dieser Zeit findet sicb aucb niebt ein Sebatten 
davon.’— 81. Geijer, ii. p. 88. 
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of peremptory character resemble each other, and, al- 
though Gustavus Vasa was infinitely superior to Henry 
YIH , the proceedings against Olaf and Anderson remind 
us of those instituted by the Ling of England against his 
wives, his most devoted ministers, and his best fnends 
The same court mfluences, and the same pliability on tlie 
part of the judges were found in both cases, and, by a 
stroke which recalled the Tudoi sovereign, the king in- 
sisted that the archbishop should sit as a judge at the 
tnal of his brother Olaf and Anderson were condemned 
to death m the spring of 164:0 This was paymg rather 
dear for the folly of the mock suns * Simplicity,’ it is 
said, ‘is better than jesting’, and a simple and credulous 
proceeding often disarms the man who has a nght to 
complain of it Olaf had been simple and creduloms, but 
his foolishness did not disarm the Ling 

The sentence which filled the ultramontanes with joy 
threw consternation among the evangehcal Chnstian"^ 
and especially among the parishioners of Olaf The man 
who had so often consoled and exhorted them was to bo 
smitten like a cnminaL They could not bear to think of 
it They remembered all the services which he had ren- 
dered them, and, what does not often happen in tins 
world, they were grateful They therefore bestirred them 
selves, interceded in behalf of their pastor, and oflered to 
pay a ransom for his life The Ling did not push matters 
to extremities but granted a pardon Perhaps his oalf 
intention had been to inspire fear in those who a'^suniid 
to sot limits to Lis power The townsmen of Stockholm 
paid for their pastor fifty Hungarian flonns. Anderson 
also saved bis hfo, but by a payment out of lus own pui>e 
These pecuniary penalties contributed to keep people m 
mind that the king was not to bo contradicted. 

The exaction of these snms for tho ransom from tho 
scaffold of tho two men who had done tho most good to 
Sweden did no honor to Gusfavns. But ho appears to 
ha\o thought that strong measures were necessary for tho 
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purpose of rDaiutaiuing liimself on tlie throne to M'hicli he 
had been eleyated. It was part of his system to strike 
and to strike hard. 

Olaf subsequently resumed his functions as preacher 
at the cathedral. Was not the permission to reappear 
in the pulpit an acknowledgment of his innocence ? On 
this occasion he delivered an affecting discourse by which 
the whole congregation was moved. He understood the 
lesson which Gustavus had given him, and acknowl- 
edged that henceforth resistance to the king’s authority 
in the church was useless. This resistance might some- 
times have been not very intelligent, but it was always 
sincere and well meant. He could not begin again either 
to preach the Gospel or to reform Sweden unless he sub- 
mitted. This, therefore, he did. Before every thing the 
Gospel must advance. The king did not conceal his in- 
tention of governing the Church as well as the State. He 
said to his subjects, ‘Take care of your houses, your fields, 
your pastures, your wives and your children, but set no 
bounds to our authority either in the government or in 
religion.* It belongs to us on the part of God, according 
to the principles of justice and all the laws of nature, as a 
Christian king to give you rules and commandments; so 
that if you do . not wish to suffer our chastisement and 
our wrath, you must obey our royal commands in things 
spiritual as well as in things temporal.’ Olaf had learnt 
by experience that the wrath of a king is as the roaring of a 
lion. He had paid his debt to the liberty of the chm’ch. 
Henceforth he bowed his head; he gave himself wholly 
up to his ministry; to instruct, to console, to confirm, to 
guide, these tasks were his life, and in the discharge of 
his duty he won high esteem. As for Anderson, he never 
recovered from the blow which had fallen upon him. This 
fine genius was extinguished. He who had done so much 
towards giving a durable life to the church and to the 

* ‘ Uns aber setzet kein. Ziel im Regiment tind in der Religion.* — 
Geijer, Geschichte Schwedens, ii. p. 91. 
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state ■went slowly down to the grave, overwhelmed vnth 
sorrow A strange drama, in which the actors, all m the 
mam honest, all friends of justice, were earned away by 
diverse passions, the passion for power and the passion 
for liberty, and inflicted on each other temhle blows, 
instead of advancing together m peace towards the goal 
which both alihe had in view 

Gustavus had won the victory Olaf was not the only 
one who gave way The blow which had fallen npon 
Olaf alarmed the other evangelical mmisters so much 
that they abandoned the thought of taking any part in 
the control of the church, and left it all to tlie king This 
pope was satisfied. The mock suns had disappeared ono 
after another, and the sun left alone shone out in all his 
glory 

Gustavus, ha'V'ing thus broken dowm what threatened 
to be an obstacle m his way, took up his position ns 
absolute monarch m the CImrch and in the State In 
1540 he obtamed at Orebro a declaration that the throne 
should bo hereditary, and taking in hand the ecdesiasti 
cal government he named a council of religion under tbo 
presidency of his superintendent general, who was strict- 
ly speaking mmister of woi-ship The king had engaged, 
as governor to his sons, George Normann, a Pomeranian 
gentleman, who had studied successfully at 'V\httcnberg, 
and had come into Sweden with testimonials from bo- 
ther and Melanchthon *Ho is a man of holy bfe,’ Lu 
ther had written to Gustavus Vasa, * modest, an cere, and 
learned, thoroughly competent to bo tutor to a kings 
son * I recommend him cordially to your majestj' ' bo- 
ther, however, aimed at more than tic education of 
prince royak Having had an opportunity of conversing 
with an envoy of the king hiicbolas, a master of arts, bo 
wrote to Gustavus— ‘May Chnst, who has begun bn 
work by your royal majesty, deign greatly to extend d, 

♦ ‘Digntts omniBO pedagogos xcgii filu.'— Lather 4)>7v t p. 1*5 
De Wette. 
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BO tliat throughout your hingdorn,^ and especially in the 
cathedral churches, schools may be established for train- 
iug young men for the evangelical ministry. Herein con- 
sists the highest duty of kings "who, while engaged in 
political government, are friendly to Christian piety. In 
this resj)ect your majesty has the reputation of surjjass- 
ing all others, illustrious king ! and we pray the Lord to 
govern by his spirit the heart of your majesty.’ Along 
with George Hermann, Luther sent a young scholar, 
named klichael Agricola, whose learning, genius, and 
moral character he extols. In conclusion he says — ‘I 
pray that Christ himseK may bring forth much fruit by 
means of these tw'O men; for it is he who through your 
majesty calls them and assigns them them duties. May 
the Lather of mercies abundantly bless, by his Holy Sphit, 
all the designs and all the works of your royal majesty.’ f 
It seems as if Luther had some fear that Gustavus might 
monopohze too much the government of the Church. In 
his view it is Christ who governs it, who calls and ap- 
points his laborers. 

Gusta^ms appreciated the abilities and the character 
of Hormann, and saw in him an honorable but yielding 
man, at whose hands he would not encounter the resis- 
tance which Olaf had offered. The bishops gave him 
some uneasiness, and as he did not venture to suppress 
them, he resolved to neutrahze their influence by placing 
the protege of the "Wittenberg reformer above all the 
clergy, including the bishops and even the archbishop. 
While allowing the episcopal order to subsist for form’s 
sake, he at the same time introduced a semblance of the 
presbyterian order. In 1540 he appointed in all the prov- 

* ‘Per totnin regniim, in ecclesiis prfesertim catliedralibus, scholte 
instituantur.’ — Luther, Epp. v. p. 179. 

t ‘ Precor Oliristum ut per hos raultum fmctum faciat Ghiistus ipse, 
qui eos per majestatem tuam vocat et ordinal. Benedicat Pater . . 
omnibus consiliis et operibus regire tuas majestatis.’ — Lutber, Epp. 
V. p. 179. 
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mces conservators, counsellors of religion, and seniors or 
elders wlio under the presidency of the superintendent 
"were to administer ecclesiastical affairs and make regular 
Visitations in the dioceses No change might be made 
or even proposed m the Church without the express per- 
mission of the king The opposition of Olaf and other 
mmisters to certain remains of popery was not, however, 
without effect Gustavus abolished them Bat this semi- 
episcopal and semi presbyterian constitution could never 
be got to work perfectly, and at a later time fortunate 
circumstances restored to the Swedish Church a more 
independent standing Gustavus continued to have at 
heart the senoua fulfilment of the functions of supremo 
bishop He made laws for the frequenting of the relig- 
ious assembhes, for the observance of the rules presenb- 
ing a decorous behavior in the church for the suppression 
of immorality both among the laity and among the ecclesi- 
astics, for the improvement of teaching and for the spread 
of civihzation and culture among the people Desiroas of 
seeing the extension of the kingdom of God, he sent nus- 
Bionanes mto Lapland- In Sweden likewise ho set the 
inspired Word above every thing * Thou doest well,’ ho 
wrote to one of his sons, ‘to read the wntmgs of the an- 
cients and to see how the world was then governed, hut 
do not give these the preference over the Word of God 
In this is found true mstmction and reasonable morals, 
and from it we learn the best mode of governing ’ 

This zeal for good did not prevent him from hitting 
hard when ho thought ho saw any thing amiss Ho conM 
bo calm^ gentle, and tolerant, but also earnest, temble, 
and swift as a thunderbolt If ho perceived any opposi- 
tion ho struck energetically ‘It is not right,' ho said 
one day, ‘that tho bishop of Slrcngnaca should dwell in 
a stono house It appears to mo that a wooden Iiou«o 
might suffice for a sonant of him who made himself poo*" 
Tho bishop boldly ans^vered — ‘ It is doubtless in tlic sanio 
chapter of Holy Scripture that it is said that to tho king 
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tithe ought to be paid.’ The bishop’s reply having of- 
fended the ting, he was not slow to show his displeasure. 
The marriage of the bishox^ was at this time being cele- 
brated. It was his wedding-day, and there w^as a largo 
company and a grand feast in the stone house. Gusta- 
vus unhesitatingly sent his sergeants in the very midst 
of the rejoicings, with orders to carry off the bishop 
from the marriage table, paying no regard to the gen- 
eral alarm, and he cast him into prison. His benefice 
was given to another. The contemporaries of Gustavus 
might reproach him, and with good reason, for his sever- 
ity; and yet this seems moderation in comparison with 
the ways of Henry YIII., Mary Tudor, Francis I., Henry 
II., Charles IX., and with those of his predecessor Chris- 
tian II. 'I am called,’ he said, 'a harsh monarch; but 
the days will come when I shall be regretted.’ * He had 
indeed other qualities which made people forget his se- 
verity. The beauty of his person predisposed men in his 
favor, and the eloquence of his speech carried away all 
with whom he had to do. 

But there are other considerations which although they 
do not justify his rigorous measures, explain them. 

The kingdom of Christ not being of this world ought 
not to be governed by kings and by their secretaries of 
state. This principle once admitted, there are three re- 
marks to make; The development of Christian civilization 
was not sufficiently advanced in the sixteenth centm-y for 
a recognition of the independence of the two powers. 
Catholicism was still so powerful in Sweden that nothing 
short of the authority' of such a king as Gustavus could, 
secure to the Gospel and to its disciples the liberty which 
they needed. Lastly, if Gustavus was wrong in assum- 
ing, as so many other princes did, the episcopal office in 
the Church, he did at least discharge its duties consci- 
entiously. 

In 1537 the king had received deputies from the elector 

* Raumer, Geschichle Europas, ii. pp. 137-111. Geijer. Gerdesius. 
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of Saxony, tbo landgrave of Hesse, and tbo Protestant 
ton ns, who entreated Inm to nnite AVitb the evangelical 
cbnrebes of Germany* Qiista^us bad promised to do 
oil that might be in his power for the good of their con- 
federation In 164G he was formally asked to enter into 
tho league of Smalcalde, but this bo declined to do The 
Confession of Augsburg was not accepted in bis hfetiinc 
Itnas onl} after many ncis^ntudoa that Sweden was in- 
duced to place itself under this flag 


CHAPIEU XI 

THE SONS OF CUSTAVTS NASA. 

(15C0— 1553 ) 

Tnc transformation effected by tho Gospel in Sweden 
during the reign of Gustavus Vasa was incomplete. The 
whole lump was not leavened Many of those who re- 
ceived the Ecfornmtion did not understand it, and a 
N orj largo numboi of Swedes had no wish for it Tins 
state of tbinga, and the vexations which tho king’s sons 
caused him, saddened his old age At tbo licginmng of 
the 3 oar ICGO, tbo king, feeling ill, convoked tbo Diet it 
met on tbo IGtli of Juno, and bo appeared and took bis 
sent 111 it on tbo 2jtb, bai ing bcsulo him iis sons End, 
John, and Slugnus, viul on Ins knee Ins youngest son 
Chaih s. He Rjioke c illing to mind tbo deliverance which 
bad been giiuitcd to Sweden fort^’jears before; and tins 
he attributed to tbo help of God ‘"Wlint was I that I 
should inso up against a powerful ruler, king of three 
rt Jms, and tho nll^ of tho mighty emperor Cliarks tho 
nflli, and of the greatest pnnccs of Germany? Assur- 
edh it was God s doing And now, when tho toils and 
pains of a troubled reign of fortj j ears nro bringing do>vn 
• Gerdewas, Anju ill p. 320. 
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my gray hairs to the grave, I can say, with King David, 
that God took me from the sheepcote and from followhig 
the sheep to be I’uler over his people.’ Tears stifled his 
voice. After a pause he resumed — 'I had certainly no 
anticipation of so high an honor when I was wandering 
about in the woods and on the mountains to escape from 
the sword of my enemies who thu’sted for my blood. 
But blessing and mercy have been richly bestowed on 
me by the manifestation of the true Word of God. May 
we never abandon it! I do not shrink, however, from 
confessing my faults. I entreat my faithful subjects to 
pardon the weakness and the fahru’es which have been 
observed in my reign. I know that many persons think 
that I have been a harsh ruler; but the days are coming 
in which the sons of Sweden would gladly raise me out 
of the dust if they could.* 

‘I feel that. I have now but a short time to live; and 
for this reason I am about to have my will read to you; 
for I have good reasons for deshing that you should ap- 
prove it.’ The will was then read, the Diet approved it, 
and swore that it should be carried out. Then Gustavus 
rose and thanked the States for making him the founder 
of the royal house. He resigned the government to his 
son Erick, exhorted his sons to concord, and stretching 
out his hand towards the assembly, gave it his blessing, 
and thus took leave of his people. 

On the 14th of August Gustavus took to his bed, which 
he was no more to leave till his death. He said — ‘I have 
been too much occupied with the cares of this world. 
With all my wealth I could not now buy a remedy which 
would save my life.’ One of those about him, anxious to 
know what pain he felt, said to him, using a German 
mode of speech — ‘ What do you want ? ’ He replied — 
* The kingdom of heaven, which thou canst not give ffle.’ 

* ‘ Docli standen Zeiten bevor, wo Scliwedens Kinder gem ilin aus 
der Erde scharren wiirden, wenn sie kdnnten.’ — Geijer, Gescliichte 
SchwedenSf ii. p. 144. 
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His cliaplam, m whom he had no great confidence, sng 
gested to him that he should confess his sms Gusta 
a ns, who had confessed them to God as well as to his 
people, hut who had a horror of confession to a pnest, re 
plied unceremoniously and indignantly — ‘Tlni^est thou 
that I shall confess my sins to thee ? ’ A little while after, 
he said to those about him — ‘ I forgive m j enemies, and 
if I have wronged any man, I pray him to forgive me I 
ash this of all ’ He then added — 'Live all of you in con- 
cord and m peace ’ During the first three weel^a ho spolo 
in a remarkable manner about things temporal and things 
spiritual During the last tliree he kept silence, and was 
frequently seen raising his bands as if in prayer After 
making a profession of his faith, he received the commun 
ion of the body and the blood of the Savionr His soa 
John, who was present, and was the cause of his anxious 
forebodings, which were too soon realized, having beard 
the confession of his father, exclaimed — ‘ I swear to abide 
by it faithfully * The kmg made a sign for paper to bo 
given him, and he wrote — ‘ Once professed never to bo 
retracted, or a hundred times repeated to ’ His 

trcmbhng hand could not finish the sentence After tins 
ho remained motionless The chaplain having begun 
again his exhortations, one of those in attendance said 
— ‘You speak in vain. His Majesty hears no longer 
Then the chaplain leaned towards the dying man, and 
asked him whether his trust was m Jesus Christ, and 
entreated him, if ho heard, to mako somo sign To tho 
astonishment of all, the king with a clear voice answered, 
‘Ycit’ Ho then breatbtd his last It was eight o'clock 
in tho morning of September 29, 15C0 ♦ 

Enck, his oldest eon, who was heir to tho crown, hid 
hitherto appeared httio worthy to wear it In his diar- 
acter were united tho ccccntnc disposition of Iils mother, f 

• Ocner iL p 14G. 

t Catherine, ibuglitcr of Mosans, dnko of Uiww 

15DS. £nck was fiom Deccml«r 13 1533 — /fcii it p. M 
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tlie princess of Saxe-Lauenberg, and bis father’s pas- 
sion. He was rash and presumptuous; and when Gus- 
tavus spoke to him by way of exhortation or rebuke he 
was angry. Gustavus, deeply momming over him, wrote 
one day to him — ‘ For the sake of the sufferings of the 
Son of God, x>ut an end to this martyrdom which thy 
aged father endures on thy account.’ * In his sports he 
was singular and even cruel. Erick and John, the latter 
the eldest son of the second wife, were constantly at va- 
riance, at first about their games, then about their fiefs, 
and at last about the crown. Every body knew that the 
younger of the two brothers was ambitious of the birth- 
right of the elder, and thought that he was entitled to 
the realm. The father was weighed down with gi’ief on 
account of these two sons. 

Erick had not been left without good counsel. A 
French Protestant, named Denis Burrey (Beurreus), a 
zealous Calvinist, had succeeded Normann as his gover- 
nor. In addition to Bm'rey, another Frenchman, Charles 
de Morn ay, baron of Varennes, was well received at his 
court. The two Calvinists persuaded Erick to ask for the 
hand of the Princess Elizabeth, even before she became 
Queen of England. f Duke John exerted aU his influence 
to promote this plan, which, in case it succeeded, might 
leave to him the crown of Sweden. Magnificent embas- 
sies were sent; John and Erick himself went to England, 
but the princess never gave him any hope. 

At the time of the prince’s accession to the throne, the 
people had some hope of him. The germ at least of great 
qualities was in him; and his understanding, which was 
above the average, had been developed by the care of 
his teachers. He was well acquainted with literature, 
with mathematics, philosophy, and foreign languages.^ 

* Geijer, ii. p. 136. \ Geijer, ii. p. 138. 

' t ‘ Praater insignem artium liberalium et prcesertim matheseos ac 
linguarumexoticarumcognitionem.’ — Messenius, Scondia, vi. Geijer, 
ii. p. 149. 
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His figure was well formed, he was a good nder, a good 
swimmer, a good dancer, and a good soldier He spolo 
pleasantly and was agreeable in his intercourse with 
others Hut in the depth of his nature was a temper 
strange, distrustful, suspicious, and fierce, which might 
on a sudden display itself in outward acts calculated to 
excite at once both pity and horror 

Burrey, who had been appointed to instruct the prmco 
in letters and m science, was not entrusted with the de- 
partment of religion This belonged to the archbish- 
op, Lawrence Petersen, and to the Lntheran ministers 
named by him Enck was to be a good Lutheran, hut 
the Trench Protestant, convmced of the truth of Calm’s 
pnnciples, made them known to hia pupiL Calvin him- 
self, doubtless through the medium of Burrey, was in 
correspondence with Gustavus in 16G0, towards the doso 
of the king 8 life 

In Sweden the Calvimsts gave e^ecial prommenco to 
the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper Burrey, who appears 
to have apprehended the doctrine m the way of logic 
rather than of spiritual insight, mainlamed it by syllo- 
gisms He said — ‘All who cat the flesh of Christ and 
drink his blood have eternal hfe Ifow the ungodly have 
not eternal life Therefore the ungodly do not cat the 
flesh of Chnst ** The Apostle John says nothing about 
the corporeal mastication, it but speaks only of the spur- 
itual Therefore, he recognizes no other mastication hat 
that which is by faith. Chnst gives his body and hii 
blood only to tho^^e who slmo forth his death But tho 
ungodly do not show fortln Therefore ho docs not gi'O 
it to them Tlio Frenchman maintained these doctrines 
jn a Latin work. Ho had of course a nght to do so, 
but ho had no nght to attack as ho did tho nrcIibi'»lior 
brother of Olaf, a zealous defender of the Ltithemns, or 

• •Omnea u qni xnandncwnt Cfhri^tl camcia ct lubnnt rjaa **»- 
gtnncm Tircnt in letcninm.*— Baazlos, Inrtntarium tedesUe 
Gothorum, lib hi cap 3, p 235 
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to allege either in conversation or in his writings that 
the prelate was a papist. The true Protestants, and fore- 
most among them Zwinglius and Calvin, generally ex- 
pressed great respect for Luther and for all his disciples, 
acknowledging them as brethren in the faith. But the 
sectarian spirit, unfortunately, was beginning now to take 
the place of the Christian spirit. 

The influence of the French Protestants, however, 
made itself felt in other respects and in a wholesome 
way. Erick, shortly after his accession to the throne, 
abolished the festival days which were connected with a 
superstitious system, and the Catholic rites which had 
been retained in the divine service. He went farther, 
and made it everywhere known that his kingdom was 
a free state, open to all persecuted Protestants. ' Many 
Protestants, therefore, especially French, came to Stock- 
holm and were kindly received by the Mug, becoming 
even particular objects of his favor. This gave rise 
to jealousies and suspicions. The question was raised 
whether the king was not a Calvinist in disguise. Wine 
having become scarce in Sweden, in consequence of the 
obstacles thrown in the way of the trade by Denmark, 
it was asked whether it would not be permissible to make 
use of some other fluid at the Lord’s supper. The French- 
man, Burrey, held the opinion that it would, and this in- 
creased the grief of good Lutherans. The archbishop 
especially declared himseK strongly and with good rea- 
son against this fantastic proposal, and pubhshed a Latin 
work on the subject.* 

These controversies gave rise to much agitation in Swe- 
den; but they were superseded by troubles of a graver 
kind. Duke John, Erick’s younger brother, having put 
forward claims which Erick would not satisfy, and having 
even caused the king’s envoys to be ai'rested, and invited 
the inhabitants of Finland to take an oath of fealty to 

* Baazius, Inveniarium, lib. iii. cap. iv. p. 302. 0. Celsius, History 
of Erick, ii. p. 29. . ; 
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lum and to defend ium, •was made pnsoner on the 12th 
of August, 1563 * A nunor Tvas afterwards current of a 
conspiracy of the Sture family, who had exercised, before 
the reign of Gustavus, the royal power as administrators 
of the kmgdom Their intention, it was said, was to 
overthrow the house of Vasa and restore the hereditaiy 
kingdom to their own family EncL. having met m the 
street a servant of Svante Sturo carrying a gun, this an 
fortunate man was sentenced to death at tlio beginning 
of January, 1567, and several of the Stures and of their 
fnends were throivn into prison V xth this incident be- 
gan tho great misfortunes of the pnncc lu/ehcissimvs 
annus Uriel rcpis, he said, speakmg of this year m his 
journal 

On May 24 Svante Sture and another of the prisoners 
had asked pardon of tho king and had received a promise 
of early liberation In the evenmg, as the kmg was walk 
ing with Caroh, ordinary (or bishop) of Calmar, some one 
ran up and told him that his brother, Duke John, had 
made his escape and had raised the standard of rebellion 
In a state of great excitement, he returned to his casOe 
His mind wandered, he fancied that every one was a con 
Bpirator, he saw himself already hurled from the throne, 
and, beside himself, be iient, dagger m hand, info tko 
room in which Nils Sturo was confined f Ho rushed upon 
the unhappy man and pierced him in tho arm, one of hw 
guards gave tho fatal stroke At this moment the pnsou 
of the father oJ Nils Sturo opened, and tho king, overpow- 
ered at tho Bight, fell at his foot and cned — ‘Tor Gods 
sake pardon mo tho wrong that I havo done youl’ TIio 
old roan, who did not know what ho meant, answcretl — 
*If any thing should happen to my son, you aro rcsjKm 
siblo to mo before God* 'Ali,' said tho king, wlio«« 
thoughts were wandenng more and more, ‘you will iicief 
• Gegcr Ofsclueftte Schietdens IL p 1C3. 

t ‘Er BtliKte mil gczUcLtem Dolch in der Ilan 1 in lUs Oeftngnl » 
simmer Nils Stnrcs. — Geijcr, GtsMehte SfAtmfw iL p. 182. 
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pardon me, and for tliis reason you must Hlinrc (lie pnino 
fate.’ He tlion fled precipitalely, ns if tlio ensile wero 
full of assassins and every prisoner loaded Avith clininB 
Avere pointing a dagger at liini. He loolc (ho road lo 
Floctsimd, atleuded by some guards; and in a lidle wliilo 
one of tlioso returned with an order to jmt to death all 
the prisoners in the castle ‘ except Stem’ Two of them 
bore this name, and considering (he uncertainty, both of 
tliein escaped, but the rest perished. Ere long (ho un- 
liappj* Ericlc was seized with horror at (he tliought of his 
crime. He believed himself pnr.suod by (he ghost of Nils 
Sture, whom he had slain. Filled with distress and re- 
morse he plunged into the forest. Burrey, who had left 
the castle at the moment when the order to execute tho 
prisoners arrived, immediately set out in the track of tho 
prince, whom he desii'cd to recall to liis senses, and from 
whom he intended to obtain, if possible, tho revoc.ntion 
of the cruel order. Ho at length cjimc up with him in 
the middle of the wood; but (he raving man fancied that 
his old teacher had shared in tho conspiracy of those 
whose lives he wished to save. A prey to tho most 
violent madness, he gave an order to one of his guards, 
and the Frenchman whom he had loved so well, to 
whom he owed so much, fell at his feet, pierced through 
and through.* The unhappy man then got awa^’- from 
his guards, who were still accompanying him, and lied 
alone. Ho threw away his idngly apiDarcl, and wandered 
about in the woods, in the fields, and in the loneliest 
places, with a gloomy air, wild eyes, and fierce aspect. 
No one knew where he was. Like the Icing of Babylon, 
he went up and dowm in the land afar from tho haunts of 
men; his dwelling was udth the beasts of the field, and 
his body was wet with the dew of heaven. At length, on 
the third day after the murder, ho made his appearance 
in the garb of a peasant in a village of the parish of Oden- 

* ‘ Dionysius Beurreus wlirde auf Befolil dos 'WalmBmnigon nieder- 
gestochen.’ — Geijer, Ocschichie Schwedens, ii. p. 181 . 
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sila, and presently seTeral of his men who were in search 
of him ran tip to him ‘ No, no,’ said he on recoivmg the 
acknowledgments of those who respectfully saluted him, 
*I am not king ‘It is Nils Sture,* he added, *who is 
administrator of the kingdom ’ This was the man that 
he had assassmated They endeavored in vam to pacify 
him ‘Like Nero,’ he exclaimed, *I have slain m} pro* 
ceptor ’ He would neither eat nor sleep, all entreaties 
were fruitless At last Catherine Slaenstochter, to whom 
he had been strongly attached and who soon became bis 
consoit, succeeded in persuading him He now became 
moTo calm and allowed tliem to take him to Upsola. On 
June 3 he was taken back to Stockholm Ho as in a 
state of great agitation as hen he entered the town, his 
heait lent with remorse, his eyes and his hands raised to 
heaven It was a long time before he entirely recovered 
his reason 

Negotiations were set on foot between Duke John and 
the unhappy kmg The former requested an inlcrncw 
with his brother, and this took place on October 5 at 
‘Wantholm, or, according to some authorities, at Knapii” 
forssen in "Wermeland f The brothers met under an oak 
tree, which is still called tbo Hing’s Oak They had a 
second interview shortly after at Swarlijo Lnck, who 
was perpetually haimted by the thought that the ninr* 
ders which ho had ordered had depnved hun of tlio 
crown, fell at his brother’s feet and haded him km" 
Trom this time ho considered himself a dependent on 
his brother and spoke sometimes as if ho were king n>id 
sometimes ns if ho were a captive He appeared, at the 
beginning of 1509, bcloro the States assembled as n bin^‘ 
court of justice, and there energetically defended hinistlf 
sparing no one, and least of all, the nobihty "W hen Jol n 
interrupted him by telhng lum that ho was out of hn 

• •Erncfdas3ermcIitKBn{gwa>re.'-~Gct;cr, CweAffW# ■»* 

ii p. 181 

■f Ocyer, ii p. 193, 
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mind, lie replied, *I have only once boon out. of iny mind, 
and tbatAvas \Ylicn I released thee from prison.’ He wa.s 
deprived of the cro\vn on the' ground ibat bo had lost In.s 
reason, and was sentenced to perpetual confinement, but 
•with royal treatment. 

Dube John bad now reached the summit of bis ambi- 
tion. He set himself to win over adboronls, so that no one 
might be tempted to call to mind the fact that hi.s throne 
was usurped. He was amiable and obliging alike to tho 
nobles, the ecclesiastics, and the people; and tho jiopu- 
larity w’hich he enjoyed seemed daily to incrca.se. ‘Cer- 
tainly,’ i^eople said, ‘he means loyally to cany out the 
will of his father.’ But the joy and the poimlarity did 
not last long. It was soon perceived that ho was giving 
full play to his hatred of Erick, whom he called his most 
deadly enemy. He spared his life, indeed, at the entreaty 
of the queen, widow' of tjio late king, but ho made him 
suffer all tho horrors of tho most rigorous imprisonment. 
The unhappy prince had to endure in hLs own bodj' 
shameful treatment at tho hands of his keepers and of 
those whom he had displeased in the course of his reign. 
One day a man more mad and more crael than himself, 
Olaf Gustavsson, had a violent altercation with him in 
the prison, and left him Ij'ing in his blood. * God knows,’ 
wrote Erick to his brother John (March 1, 10G9), ‘what 
inhuman tortures I am forced to endure — hunger and 
cold, infection and darkness, blow's and w'ounds. Deliver 
me from this misery by banishment. The world is sme- 
ly large enough to allow of the hatred between brothers 
being mitigated by the distance of places and of coun- 
tries.’ f But nothing could appease his enemy, his broth- 
er. At first he had allowed him to see his w'ife and his 
children, which was a great pleasm'e to the unhappy man; 

* ScHnmeier, Die drei Beformaioren in Schweden, p. 157. 

t ‘Nam munduB est satis amplus ut odia inter fratres distantin 
locorum et regionum bene possint sedari.’ — I/ricus ad Johannem, 
Geijer, ii. p. 194. 
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but this consolation was afterwards refused him They 
gave him neither paper nor ink, and in the long hours of 
his captivity he used to write with water blackened with 
charcoal on the margins of the books which he was per- 
mitted to read On these he left, in particular, an elo- 
quent defence of his cause 

Other motives also came mto action to destroy the 
premature popularity of John III With the life of Bur** 
rey and the prison of Enck the Calvinistic period m Swe 
den was over, with the accession of the now king the 
popish period began Sweden presented at this time an 
example of the manner in which Borne proceeds to bring 
back to her feet a people that had departed from her 
John took delight in the pomp of the Eomish worship, 
and his wife, a Polish princess, was a decided and zealous 
Homan Catholic Although she did not belong to that 
fanatical, barren, and superstitious ultramontanism which 
IS not even a religion, she firmly believed that outside the 
pale of her own Church there was no salvation But her 
faith was sincere She had no wish that conversions 
should be effected by force, novertbeloss she was con- 
vinced that the best of all good woiks was to extend as 
widely as possible the domain of the pope She had for 
her confessor a Jesmt, named John Herbest, and tho 
work of darkness, of which this man was one of tho prin- 
cipal agents, was earned on m a Jesuitical manner Tho 
king began by listening without objection to tho asser- 
tions of his courtiers that a moderate Catbohcism, aiuiJ 
dio stand point between Popery and Butlieranism, would 

published m 1571 an ordinance purporting that as Ans 
char had m tho ninth century introduced tnio Clinstian- 
itj, they must abide by it, and must preach good worl^ 
as giving salvation cquall;j with faith At tho same tiroo 
exorcism at baptism, tapers on tlio altar, the sign of tho 
cross, tho elevation of tlin host, and tho inultiphcity of 
altars were rcc®tab’ih(d The nrchbuthop, I^wrcnco 
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Petersen, oftcrccl no opposition to tliis ordinance, either 
from wealcuess of ago or of character, from di-cacl of C^al- 
\inism, or fi'oin fear of the long. His brother Olaf would 
liave been more vigilant and more atcadfasl. Furtlu'r 
steps were soon taken. The queen, at the suggestion of 
Cardinal Hosius, implored the Icing to re-establish the 
dignity of the priest and the sacrifice of the mass."' On 
the death of the archbishop, in 1573, John IIJ. named 
as his successor Lawrence Gothus, a man who being 
always willing to yield could not fail to be an cKcollont 
instrument for the accomplishment of the purposes of 
Home. The Icing caused to bo di-awn up seventeen ar-- 
tides, which sanctioned the intercession of the saints, 
prayers for the dead, the re-establishment of con vents 
and of all the ancient cci'emonios. The archbishoj) signed 
them; and as soon as this pledge was obtained, the cere- 
mony of the consecration was performed with much pomp. 
On this occasion reappeared the mitre, the episcopal staff, 
the great cope called pluvial, and the holy oil for the 
anointing of the prelate. Henceforth, Catholicism was 
in the ascendent. John had his son Sigismund brought 
up in the strictest Romanism, in the hope of thus open- 
ing the way for him to the throne of Poland, which Car- 
dinal Hosius had promised him. Two Jesuits, Plorontius 
Peyt and Lawrence Hicolai, sent by the famous society 
with which the king was in con-espondonco, arrived at 
Stockholm in 1576, and gave themselves out for Luther- 
an ministers. They ingratiated themselves amiably and 
adroitly, says one of them, with the Gennans, and this 
at first more easily than with the Swedes.f They paid 
visits to the pastors and convex'sed uith them on all man- 
ner of subjects for the purpose of gaining them over. 
They spoke Latin with ease and elegance, so that the 
good Swedish pastors, who were unlettered men, were 

* ‘Sacerdofcium et sacrificram.’~S. Hosii Opera, ii. p. 338. 

t ‘Insinuat se Pater in amicitiam Germanorum; lii enim faciles 
euntj (Feyt, De statu religionis in regno.) Geijer, ii. p. 221. 
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filled Tpith fldrau*ation, and promised them their co-oper 
ation * Teyt, m a college at Stockholm, newly founded 
by the king, and Nicolai, at the university of Upsnla, 
spread out their nets, and by lectures, sermons, dxqiata 
tions, and conversation, they succeeded in bnnging bach 
to the abandoned faith now one and now another, thus 
(flawing after them a goodly number of souls f 

The cardinal lavished his instructions upon them ‘Let 
them avoid creating any scandal,* he wrote to the Jesmt 
confessor of the queen, ‘let them extol faith to the skies, 
let them declare that works Tsuthout faith are profitless, let 
them preach Christ as the only mediator and His sacn- 
fice on the cross as the only sacrifice that saves The 
main point was to get the Swedes to re enter the Ho- 
man pale by giving them to understand that nothing 
was preached there but the doctrines of the Gospel This 
once accomplished, some means would certainly bo found 
of again setting meritorious works by the side of faith, 
the Virgin ifaty by the side of Chnst os intercessor, and 
the sacrifice of the mass by the side of the saenfico of 
Calvary The king commanded all the pastors to attend 
the lectures of these tTesmfs, passing themselves off as 
Lutherans These men quoted the wntiugs of tho re- 
formers, but at tho same time confuted them, and en- 
deavored to show that they contradicted one another 
The long was sometimes present at these disputations, 
and even took part in them Ho spoke agamst the pope, 
and thus gave the foreign theologians a pretext for mak* 
mg a clever apology for tho Roman court The reverend 
fathers, moreo\ or, were not particular They gained over 
a secretary of tho lung, named Johan Hennlson, who 
was living with a woman whoso husband ho had lilk<k 

• ‘rromplitodincm blmi sennonis ct clegantiara mfraotnr 
omnem promittant’— Geijcr ii p 221 

f ‘lasmaatsoinfamiliantatcmaJjqnornm none bone noDcW»o»* 
danta DtO, ad fldem oecu.’/* rcdactl,*~it«i. 

f Gerjer, ii. p 217 
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Fafcber LawrencOj in tlio first instance, gave absolution 
to these two wretched peoifie; and afterwards a dispen- 
sation to marry. This convert, after ha-ving again been 
an accomplice in crunes, died from driinlcenness. In a 
short time, other Romish priests arrived in Sweden, and 
were placed in various churches. At the instigation of 
these missionaries of the jjope, many young Swedes wero 
sent abroad, to Rome, to Fulda, and to Olmutz, to bo 
educated there in Jesuit colleges at the ejqjense of the 
state. Many Roman Catholic books wero translated, espe- 
cially the catechism of the Jesuit Canisius; and these were 
distributed m large numbers among the people.=*= Cardi- 
nal Hosius did not fail to write to the queen that she 
should by no means be disheartened nor slacken in her 
efforts to briug about the conversion of the king.f At 
the same time he vwote to the king entreating him to 
become a true Catholic. ‘ If there bo any scrujfie in your 
majesty’s mind,’ said he, ‘there is nothing upon earth I 
desire more than with God’s help to remove it.’J 

The queen and her connections at length prevailed 
upon the king to take one step towards the pope. Count 
Pontus de la Gardie set out for Rome, wdth instructions 
to request the pontiff, on the part of John lU., to ap- 
point prayers to be made throughout the world for the 
re-establishment of the Catholic religion in the North; 
to propose his own retmn and that of his people into 
the Roman Church, upon condition nevertheless that the 
ecclesiastical estates which w'ere in the hands of the king 
and of the nobles should remain there, that the king 
should be acknowledged head of the Swedish Church, 
that mass should be allowed to be said partly in Swedish, 

* Geijer, Geschichte Schwedens, pp. 220, 225, 273. Messenius, 
Scondia. Baazius, &c. 

t See these letters in the work of Baazius, lib* iii. cap. x. pp. 334- 
358, 346-351-365. 

t 'Ego nihil magis in votis habuerim quain nt si quis adhuc in 
V.M. animo scrupulus resideret, eum, B. j., eximere possem.’ 
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that the cup should he received by the laity, aud that 
marmge should be permitted to the pnests, although 
they ought to be exhorted to celibacy The court of 
Eome, without acceptmg these conditious, left the nego- 
tiations open, in hope of getting more another time* 
The hing, desirous of giving the pontiff a mari of his 
zeal, caused to be composed and printed, m 1576, under 
the direction of the Jesuits, a new liturgy almost entirely 
Eoman m character, and in the following year he began 
to persecute those who refused to accept it Cardmal 
Hosius now gave thanhs to God for the conversion of 
this prince (October, 1577 ) 

This same prince, who now bowed down his head under 
the yoke of the pope, signalized this year (1677) by the 
perpetration of one of those crinies which reveal an nn- 
natural heart, a man devoid of feeling His unhappy 
brother, although now rendered completely poncrlcss 
and reduced to a state of the deepest wretchedness, 
gave him some imeasmess Among the people there 
had been movements m his favor Momay had been 
accused of aiming at the restoration of Enck, and on 
this charge had been put to death on August 21, 1674 
It had been openly said that it would bo better for on© 
man alone to suffer than for so many to perish m bis 
cause In January, 1677, the king wrote to Andersen of 
Bjorum, commander at Oerb^hus, to which place fho cx- 
king had been recently removed Hero is (ha order given 
by a brother for the death of a brother, a document trucli 
as IS not to bo found elsewhere in history. It appears 
that Jolm recollected Ins brother’s doicmcss and energy, 
which qualities, however, must surely have been dimin- 
ished by his imprisonment 'In case there should ho 
any danger whatsoorcr, yon cro to giro King Enck a 
draught of opium or of mercury strong enough to ensttro 
hrt death within a few hours If ho should postlitcly 
refuse to take it, jou are to have him bound to his neat 
• Qeijcr. il, p C2L 
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and open veins in liis liands and feet till lie die. If lie 
should resist and render it impossible to bind him, you 
are to place Mm by force upon Ms bed, and then smother 
Mm with the mattress or ndth large cushions.’* John 
III., however, did an act of mercy at the same time. He 
ordered that, before putting his brother to death, a priest 
should be sent to the Calvinist Erick, at whose hands he 
should receive the sacrament. "What tender concern for 
his salvation 1 

The secretary Henrikson, the man who had killed the 
husband of the woman with whom he lived, consequently 
arrived at the castle of Oerbyhus aecomjianied bj’^ a cham- 
berlain and the surgeon-major Philip Kern. The latter 
had prepared the poison, and the three men brought it 
with them. On Sunday, February 22, the priest pre- 
sented himself to do his duty. After an interval of two 
days, the poison was served up to the unfortunate prince 
in a soup. He took it quite unsuspiciously and died in 
the night (two o’clock a.m.), February 26, at the age of 
forty-four.f The deposed Iring had certainly committed 
a crime when he wounded with a dagger Nils Sture, whose 
intention he believed was to snatch fi’om him his crown. 
But at the spectacle of this cold-blooded poisoning, di- 
rected in an ordinance with such minute details, and 
effected in so cowardly a manner, we feel the shudder 
of horror aroused by great crimes. John then wrote to 
Duke Charles that them brother had died after a short 
illness, of which he, the king, had been informed too late. 
Charles imderstood what tMs meant, and he expressed 
his grief at the unworthy manner in which King Erick 
had been buried. ‘ He was nevertheless,’ wrote Charles, 

* ‘Mit Gewalt auf seiu Bett legen, und ilm mit Polstem oder 
grossen Kisseu erstickeii.’— (Letter of January 19, 1577). Geijer, 
xi. pp. 196, 199. 

t ‘Toxicum jgnarue in pisonum, ut fertur, jusculo prsebituru 
absorbsit, indeque miseram efflavit animam.’ — Messenius, Scondia, 
vii. p. 48. 

VOL. vn. — 15 
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‘king of Sweden, crowned and anointed, and wliatcver 
the enl into wlncli he may have fallen, which may God 
forgive himj m the course of his reign ho did manj 
good deeds worthy of a brave man ’ * Swedish refugees 
in various places lamented his tragic end, and even called 
upon Trance to avenge it by placmg his heir upon the 
throne j- 

After Enck’s death, the fratricide lung continued his 
progress towards popery The clever Jesmt, Antoine 
Possevm, who made Ins appearance as envoj from the 
emperor, but who was in fact a legate of the pope, ar- 
rived in Sweden, for the purpose of getting the king and 
the kingdom to decide on making a frank submission to 
Rome X The king had an interview with him in the con- 
vent of Wadstena, and was formally but secretly received 
by tins reverend father into the communion of the Roman 
Church ^Mnlo pardoning his sms, the Jesuit imposed 
on him the penance of fasting eveiy Wednesday, because 
it was on this day that he had caused his brother to bo 
poisoned § The influence of tins Jesuit was at the same 
time felt throughout the Church Orders were given to 
withdraw from the psalms all the passages against the 
pope, to exclude Euthtr’s catechism from the schools, and 
to submit to tbo tsanonicnl laws of Rome, an extract from 
which was published Slartin Olai, bishop of Linkoping, 
Laving called the pope Antichrist, appeared pubhclj' m 
the cathedral, and before the altar was strippod of bw 
pontifical decorations His diocese was given to Caroti, 
ordinary of Cahnar, a former courtling of Enck’s, a trcach- 
c-ous man, who had driven the king to the murder of 
S urc At the same time Jesuits were entering tlio king 

• Geijer, li p 20t 

f BepreBont-itions made by exiles from tbe king lom cl Sweiifa to 
Henry HL to obtain jnsbeo for tbo iwsassmation coromitteJ m tl»« 
person of Erick, king of Srcetlcn.— Bil 1 Toy if S. 

t Hw life written by Bongni wMpnblidied at raris In 1712.— 
Fie du pir« A Toasnin, Ac 

§ Messenius, SeoruJm, vU. p 41, xv p. 167, IIL p. W 
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dom under various names and various dress; and believ- 
ing that the time for cautious proceedings was past, they 
preached vigorously against evangelical doctrine, ■which 
they called heretical, so that it began to be said among 
the common people that these men could do nothing but 
curse and bark. The district entrusted to the govern- 
ment of Duke Charles was the only one that was pro- 
tected fi’om this Romish invasion.* 

Suddenly the tide ceased flowing and seemed to turn 
back towards the fountain-head. John III. had cast his 
eyes upon the duchies of Bari and Rossano, in the king- 
dom of Naples, believing that his wife, as the daughter of 
Bona Sforzei, had some title to them. But the pope had 
taken a course opposed to his interests; and he had like- 
wise sacrificed Sweden in a treaty, "nRich had been con- 
cluded through his mediation, between Russia and Po- 
land. At the same time the piinciples of freedom which 
Protestantism had made current, especially in opposition 
to the lordship of the priestly class, had so deeply entered 
into men’s minds that the practices, the artifices, and the 
impudence of the Jesuits appeared revolting to the towns- 
men, and were stirring up in the whole nation a spirit 
of resistance to the encroachments of the papacy. At 
length, in 1583, Queen Catherine, who had been the soul 
of the popish reaction, died; and the king ha'ving man-ied 
again, his second wife, Gunila, declared herself heartily 
against Rome. 

At this time the tide, which ever rising had borne 
along with it into Sweden the rites and the doctrines of 
Rome, was succeeded by the ebb, which as it retired 
swept away successively every thing which the rising 
waters had deposited on these northern shores. The 
pastor of Stockholm, who had become a Catholic, was 
deprived; the Jesuits were driven out of the kingdom, 
and the posts which they held in the college of Stock- 
holm were given to their adversaries. Pubhc opinion 
* Geijer, Qeschichte Schwedens, ii. p. 241. 
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energetically declared itself against the adherents of the 
pope, and the king, turning from one Tvrong course to 
another, began to persecute them, although he still re- 
tained his hturgy He died m 1592, and his son Sigis- 
mund, a zealous papist, who, since 1587, had been king 
of Poland, now returning to Sweden, began to oppress 
Protestantism His uncle, Duke Charles of Sudermania, 
an intelligent and enterprising pnnce, who was not only 
opposed to popery, but had a leaning towards the Prot- 
estant side, put himself at the head of this party Sigis- 
mund was obliged to leave Sweden, and Charles became 
first administrator of the kingdom and ultimately king* 
Charles convoked at TJpsala a general assembly for the 
purpose of regulating the state of the Church, On the 
25th of February, 1593, he was there present himself with 
his council, four bishops, more than three hundred pas- 
tors, deputies from all parts of the kingdom, many nobles, 
townsmen, and peasants There was a young professor 
of theology from TJpsala, Nicolaus Bothniensis, who had 
distmguished himself by his resistance to Romish insti- 
tutions, and had even been thrown into prison The 
assembly, desirous of doing honor to bis fidelity, now 
named him its president TVith one accord the assem- 
bly deejart d that Holy Scripture interpreted by itself was 
^ the only basis and the only source of evangelical doctrine 
After this all the articles of the Confession of Augsburg 
were read, and Peter Jona, who had just been named 
bishop of Strengnacs, rose and said, ‘ Lot ns all hold fast 
this doctrine, and will you remain failliful to it oven if 
it should please God that you must suffer for so doing?* 
All answered, ‘ 'W o ore prepared to sacnfico for its sale all 
that wo possess in the world, our projiert) and our hves.' 
Peter Jona then resummg his speecli said, ‘Sweden w now 
become one man, and wo all have one and the same God.' f 

• Gcjjer GtseJilrMt Seh»eedens iL pp 22C, 272 331 

t Nicolai Botbwcnsis relaUoa om Upsala eonalio.— it 
p. 272. 
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AH tlie changes in doctrine and in ritual ndiich had 
•been introduced in the reign of John IIL were abolished. 
The teaching of evangehcal doctrine was universally es- 
tablished. The assembly of Upsala was an event the re- 
sults of which were felt far and wide, beyond the limits 
of Sweden. This was manifest when, at a later period, 
by the services of Gustavus Adolphus, the Reformation 
was consolidated in Europe. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE FIRST REFORlIERS AI.T) THE FIRST PERSECCTORS D» 
HirNGART 
(1518— 1S26 ) 

Pew countries Iiad so mucli need of the Reformation 
ns Hungary "When, in the jev 1000, sbo abandoned 
paganism under King Stephen, she attached herself to 
Rome, and Rome brought on her two evils She sent 
into the country largo numbers of monhs, priests, prel- 
ates, primates, and legates, and these men Jed her — tins 
was the first evil — to a mere outward profession of Clins- 
tiamty, and oppressed the various tribes who peopled the 
land — this was the second evil Purther, the people, 
rather more than half a century later, assembled at 
Alba Royal, rose in revolt against the cloigj The for- 
mer wero defeated, many were put to death, and tlio 
pope, boasting of the -nctory, wrote to the hing, bidding 
him remember that henceforth the popo of Romo was bw 
snzenun Shortly before the Reformation, m 1512, the 
Hungarian passion for independence led them to revolt 
again But at this time they were destitute of true 
Cbnstinn principles, and tbo onl} result of the move- 
ment was to cover their eountiy with devastation, and 
dclugo it with tho blood of sixty thousand of its sons. 
This heroic nation was once more tlirown into bondage 
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The liglit nnd tlio po-wcr of tlio Gospel were iicoclccl to 
effect; its regeneration, and to infuse strength into it for 
resisting its two enemies, the Grand Turk and the pope. 

If the tiibes of Hungaiy were without a true and liv- 
ing faith, they were nevertheless, the ]\[agyars especially, 
among the races best fitted to embrace the Reformat ion. 
They were characterized by a Jioble independence of .spirit 
and a nahme endowed with higher cravings. When some 
Christian men proclaimed among them the gi’aco of Je- 
sus Christ, they joyfully embraced the spu'itual truths 
which Geneva was then diftusing m Europe; and the 
liveliness of their faith, the morality of their conduct, 
their love of freedom, and the prudence of their charac- 
ter, soon rendered a glorious testimony to the Reforma- 
tion. But the cleverness and the \iolcnt persecuting 
spirit of the Hungarian prelates and of the courts of 
Rome and Yienna contended vigorousl}' against the re- 
ligious renovation of this people, drew them back in part 
to the bosom of the Church, and prevented the spread of 
evangelical doctrine irrto other districts of the country. 
The mighty forces of the flesh engaged irr a conflict with 
the mighty forces of the spirit. The dominion of preju- 
dice gained the ascendency over that of trirth. Faith, 
wisdom, virtrre, originative errergj’, freedom — all wore 
crushed. God, however, by his power, kept for himself 
a people in these lands; arrd a considerable part of the 
Hungarian nation remained Protestant, brrt were con- 
stantly subject to the inspection of priests and to oj)- 
pression by the powerful. 

Hungary, in common with the other countries of east- 
ern Eirrope, had received, before the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century and while it was still in subjection to 
Rome, some rays of light which here and there illumined 
it. Some of the Yaudois had sought refuge there; the 
doctrine of John Hus had been spread in the land; some 
of the brethren banished from Bohemia had built churches 
there, and had acquired great influence. 
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In 1621 two young people, cluldrcn almost, the hope 
of Hungary, were nnited before the altar The busband 
was Xrouis IL, a son of King Ladislans, who had ascended 
the throne in 1610, at the age of ten. The young pnnee, 
who was amiable, but ea^ tempered, weak, and addicted 
to pleasure, was not capable of prerenting the preralenco 
of disorder in the kingdom at the time the Turks i\ero 
threatening it with their terrible invasions. Ho had httlo 
courage, a qnabty which was common enough among his 
fellow-countrymen, he was obstmate, and yet allowed his 
courbers and his bishops to rule over him 

Et les pr^tres en pair gmdaient Bes lubles ana. 

The Wife, named Mary, aged eighteen years, was of 
qmte a different character A sister of Charles the Tiftb, 
n daughter of the unfortunate Joanna, qneen of Castile 
and Aragon, nho was kept m prison till her death, partly 
perhaps because she preferred the Gospel to the pope, 
Mary like her mother and stdJ more than her mother 
had tasted the doctrine of the GospcL Of lofty charac- 
ter, with a kindly heart, a sound understanding, and high 
intellectual abilities, well informed and able to speak fito 
languages, it was said of her that she was as comjictcnt 
to rule over mmds in peace as to command armies in 
war She did not actually march at their head, hut she 
once cansed a severe defeat to bo given to Henrj IL, the 
son of Francis L 

WTiilo still very yonng and residing at the court of her 
grandfather Maximilian, she had read with dehght the 
first works of Lnthor ‘Her chamber was her oratory,' 
said Erasmus. She loved the chase, hut she did not start 
for this sport without taking with her her Now Testament 
She was equally fond of parsuing on horseback Uio hart 
and the hare, and of sitting under a tree to rend the tionl 
of tho Siviour Wo have elsewhere mentioned the fact 
that while she was at Augsburg in 1530, in company tnlh 
her brother Charles tho Fifth and tho nrclihiahops, hu*h- 
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oj)s, and legates of the papacj, she coxirageously had the 
evangelical services celebrated in her apartments. i\rc- 
lanchthon called her a woxuan of heroic genius. She wonld 
fam have given her protection to the Ecforniation in Hnn- 
gary, but the influence of the priests over the Icing was 
stronger than her own. Subsequently also she entreated 
the emperor not to submit to the domination of the 
clergj'.* 

It was by a kind of thunder-clap that the Eeformation 
began in Hungaiy. In 1518 there appeared a work en- 
titled, Dc Horrendo Idololalricc Crhniuc. In 1520 and 
1521 the earliest writings of Luthei', on Chrisfian Liberty, 
on the Epistle to the Galotians, and othor.s besides, were 
bi'ought into the kingdom by traders who eame from 
Germany. The Captivity of Bnhylon dehgbted the Hun- 
gai-ians, and led many of them to separate themselves 
from the nltraraontane Roman Church. Other evangel- 
ical books explaining the doctrine of salvation were read 
with eagerness. Nobles and townsmen declared for the 
Eeformation; and this they did with all the energy of 
their national character. The like events were takin" 

O 

place in Transylvania. 

Progress so rapid could not but provoke persecution. 
It was to begin with anathemas, but it would soon go 
on to rigorous deeds, and would rage almost without 
intermission. 

Szakmary, archbishop of Gran, hoping to annihilate 
Reform at one blow, assembled his scribes, and had a 
Xrablic document drawn up. In 1521 condemnation of 
Luther and of his writings resounded from the pulpits of 
the principal Hungarian chui'ches.f 

Most of the Hungarians who heard this were very much 
astonished; and the pubheation of the anathemas pro- 
duced a contrary effect to that which the prelate had 
aimed at. It awakened in the hearers a consciousness 

• Spalatinus, Bclalio de Comiiiis August. 1530. 
t Archiep. Strigon. comp, dal. Tyrnavice, p. 96. 

VOX/, vn — 15* 
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of the important nature of the IReformation, so that its 
friends Tv^erc encouraged, and many were led to seek after 
the truth who had not previously concerned themselves 
about iL Many ecclesiastics, especially, who had been 
oppressed by the higher clergy, and had long sighed for 
the time of justice and freedom, nowhfted up their heads, 
read the sacred books, and declared that Luther’s doc- 
trine, founded on the M’^ord of God, alone was trne Tboj 
did not remain inactive, hut by their hnng and powerful 
words they enhghtened the minds of men Pandics, vU 
lages, and towns joyfully greeted the Eeforraatiou, 

One of the first to proclaim the Gospel m Hungary 
appears to have been Thomas Preussner Others fol- 
lowed him, Cordatus at Bartfeld, in 1522, SiUosy nt 
Neustadt, Kopaesy at Sarospatak, Endan and Husscr at 
Debreczin, and George at Hennanstadt, proclaimed the 
txdmgs of a salvation freely given to those who laid hold 
on Christ by faith. Learned men at the same time were 
hearing witness to the truth at the unirersity of Euda. 
Simon Grynaeus, son of a simple Suahian peasant, and 
afterwards a friend of Calvin, having from cliDdhood 
shown a remarkable disposition for study, had been sent 
at the ago of fourteen to tho famous school of Pforzlicim 
Thence he had passed to the university of Vienna, where 
ho distinguished himself and took tho degree of master 
of arts Tho king then called him to Budn. Grynaeus 
did not confine himself to teaching Icttere there, hut 
openly and boldlj nnnmmccd to tho people the great 
doctrines of tho Gospel which ho had embraccxl witli all 
bis ^icart, ivnoVher Aortor, ViinsVicrm, rilso 
openly tho same faith, and, what was an tnilooled for 
event, people were talking at Pesth, lu tlio old capital iif 
tho kings, on tho banks of the Danube, and near tho bor- 
ders of Turkey, of that same "Word of OckI whicliwas 
gluing jo^ to so manj Gennans on tho banks of the PH'O 
Tho Eoformation, like a broad nvtr, brought hfo atui pro* 
penty into these vast regions which cilcnd between the 
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Alps, tlic Cai'patliinn Moimtnius, and tbe Balkan. But., 
alas ! tlie river, dried up hero and there by the parching 
heat of persecution, was one day to shrhilc and be turned 
into a stagnant and sleepy body of water like that which 
runs to lose itself in the di’y sands of the desert. 

These times, however, were as yet remote. The refor- 
mation of the ]\Iagyars was still in its period of growth 
and hfe. The tidings of the struggle which had begun in 
Germany excited in men’s minds a burning desire to sec 
Lutlier, to hear him, and to receive from his very lips the 
heavenly doctrine.f This is a characteristic feature of the 
Hungai'ian Eeformation. The wish to go and di’ink the 
living water at its very soui’ce became intense, and all 
who were able to do so hastened to Wittenberg. Martin 
Cyiiaci from Leutschau arrived there in 1522. He was 
followed in 1524 by Dionysius Link, Balthazar Gleba fi'om 
Buda, and a great number of their counti'ymen.J Joy- 
fully they greeted the modest city from which light was 
shed over the world. They fixed their gaze with timid 
respect on Luther and on Melanchthon; took their places 
on the benches of their auditories; received into their 
minds and hearts the words of these illustrious masters, 
and engraved them there more indelibly than on the 
leaves of their note-books. 

In Hungary it began gradually to be noticed that one 
student and another was missing. The cause of their 
absence became known; they were gone to Wittenberg. 
The bishops, provoked at these heretical j)il 9 rimages, de- 
nounced them to the king. These priests had no diffi- 
culty in getting their views adopted by this young man, 
who, but a little while before, had given proof of his char- 
acter. Louis, who was king of Bohemia as well as of Hun- 

* Geschichte der Euangelischen JSarche in JJngam, mit einer Ein- 
leitung von Merle d' Avhigne, p. 35. Berlin, 1854. 

t ‘ Incredibilem in multis accendifc ardorem ad videndum Lutbe- 
nun.’— Scultetus, Annal. Ev. rinovati, p. 51. 

\ ‘Ex publicis academizB matriculis constat.’ — Ibid, 
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gary, had gone to Prague for the coronation of the queen, 
Mary, and as he passed through Moravia he had a parley 
mth the townsmen of Iglau, and had declared to them 
that unless they abandoned the Soson heresy ho would 
have them put to death At the same time ho had ordered 
their pastor, John Speratus, to bo thrown into prison 
This was the wedding bouquet which Louis IL presented 
to his young, lovely, and Christian spouse, on the occa- 
sion of her coronation * 

The archbishops and the pnests, m possession of all 
their privileges, put themselves at the head of tbo oppo- 
sition Many of them, of course, were actuated by a 
higher motive, the glory of the Eoman Church, but in 
general they had no mind to let what they had usurped 
he taken from them Kmg Louis and other pnnees, 
pressed by the clergy, them, their oicn poiccr and au 
ihonUjt hut the ecclesiastics were the authors of the per- 
secution A religious philosopher of the eighteenth cen- 
tury t bos said, * The clergy are the indirect cause of the 
crimes of kings "WTule they talk incessantly of God, they 
only aim at establishing their own dominion ’ This is a 
strong sapng, and the author foigets that in the Catholic 
Church there are, and always have been, some good pnesta 
and good laymen Let us not exaggerate Still, the em- 
pire of the clergy, the despotism with which it crushed 
consciences, is a great historical fact. It concealed the 
Holy Scriptures, but it brought out its tanfls of indul- 
gences, its exactions, its pxmishmcnts with fire and swonl 
At a later time the progress of Chnstinn ci«lization no 
longer allowed resort to such barbarous practices. Jlut 
if evangelical Chnstianity is exposed henceforth only to 
senseless accusations, and frequently to insults on tlie part 
of the adherents of Horae, another adversarj has appeared 
at the opposite pole, and each is a menace to frcinlom, 
to truth, and to the life of society ‘If the ruropeao 
• Gtsthld te dff Evangtllathen Ktrtht fn Vngam, p. -<1 
t Baint-XIirtln. 
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world is not to porisli like the Eoman empire/ a pliiloso- 
plier of our o'^ati day lias said,* ‘ some religious symbol 
must be found wbicb is adequate to tbe rescue of souls 
from both the evils which at this day arc contending for 
them — a ciiminal atheism and a retrograde thcolog}'.’ 
This sjnnbol is the ^Vord of God. 

The Hungarian piicsts dealt a hard blow. They wanted 
to exclude the Eeformation not from their own country 
alone, but from the whole world. They said that it was 
neccssaiy to diy up the fountain from which these poi- 
soned waters flowed. Hungaiy then could no longer 
have to fear a Lutheran deluge. At their request the 
3'oung king then vTote to the old elector of Saxony: 
* How can you patronize Luther, who attacks the Chris- 
tian faith and the authoi’ity of the Cliurch, who deiides 
princes and praises the Turks ? Leave oft" countenancing 
this monk,' and punish him severelj’.’f Frederick the 
Wise was not of a nature to give himself up to the lead- 
ing of a young man vdthout understanding. ‘To allege 
that Luther teaches things contrar}' to the faith,’ he re- 
plied, ‘that he insults the Chri.stian princes, that he 
extols the Tiu'ks, and that in all these misdeeds he is 
countenanced by me, is to heap calumny upon calumny. 
I beg that you will let me know who are putting such 
fables into circulation.’ Louis had not to go far to find 
them. It was the priests of his coui’t; but in his aston- 
ishment at the reply of the illustrious elector, he took 
care not to say so. 

This young, light-headed Idng no longer knew what to 
think. His bishops spoke to him in one way; the wisest 
prince in Europe said just the reverse. He had threat- 
ened with death the reformers of a small Moravian town; 
and now, not only were Moravia and Bohemia full of the 
faith of J ohn Hus, but the Reformation appeared to tri- 

• Paul Janet. 

t Seckendorf, Hist, des I/utherth., p. 603. Oeschichie der Evange- 
lischen Eirche in Ungam, p. 45. 
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Bmph m Hungary, and Transylvania lileuiso -was begin- 
ning to receive it Two ministers of the Gospel, who 
came from Sdesia and who had heard Luther at ilten- 
berg, arriTcd one day at Hermanstadt. They dislnb- 
uted there the works of the reformer, expounded the 
Scriptures plainly to the people, showed them all the 
consolation that is m the Gospel, and vigorously attacked 
the Homan Church They ‘^vere both of them ei-Bomm- 
icans, and their names were Ambrose and George. Mark 
Pempflinger, a count and chief judge, an emment and very 
influential man, who was a reader of Luther's writings * 
gave his protection to thiS two evangelists, A third 
soon arrived, whose name was John Surdastor Ani- 
mated with burning zeal, he began by preaching m the 
open air, afterwards, owing to the intervention of Pem- 
pflinger, he lemovcd into St Elizabeth's church The 
crowd which came to bear him was immense, and in it 
were seen members of the counciL While guingthcur 
attention to men and women, the reformers did not over- 
look children They felt a warm affection for tlicm, and 
delighted to explain the Gospel to them m a eimplo 
manner adapted to their understandings They jnstfllod 
into them the fear of God and an abhorrence of pm, and 
sought to lead them to Jesus, and thus to give them a 
simple but efllcicnt pietj Thej knew that man having 
fallen must bo restored They began to instruct chddrin 
out of doors, in the piibhc place. This boldness gave 
the greatest offence to the jinosts, who complained, in 
high quarters, that these forcignirs were not only in- 
structing the young, hut were teaching them false de<’* 
trines. The two Silesian monks being Bummoned to 
Gran by the archbishop, were not able to return to 
Transylvania.* 

But the Gospel remained there A fire had been kin- 
dled in the heart of the people, and nothing could ex 
tingiuah it The Catholic nti^s were dcsertcil hy ft 
• Ct^eJikMe dcr £ionjtliscSfn Kir<\t f<i P- "t* 
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number, ilio priests •u'crc removed from scvernl pulpits, 
•wbicb u-cro then filled by ministers of the divine word, 
who taught in their stead. ‘The jiowcr of the (rvfh,' 
says a historian, ‘brought souls io freedom.' But while 
thoughtful minds were gaining strength from the reading 
of the sacred boohs, there were tiiflors who merely laughed 
at the superstitions which they had abandoned, and sang 
verses about the pope. The Catholics, however, were not. 
disheartened; the procession on Corpus Christi Day took 
place ns usual, with much pomp and with large lighted 
tapers. ‘Do our priests believe then,’ said some, ‘that 
God has become blind, that they cany so many lights in 
fuUdaj'?’^^^ A serious and chai’itablo reformation alone 
is a tme one ; nevertheless the prophet Elijah over- 
whelmed with his irony the prophets of the groves.f 
The outcries increased. Never had so deadly a heresy 
been seen. The most pious declarations of the reformers 
were taxed "with hypocrisj-; their most .sincere professions 
with subtility and falsehood; their most Christian dog- 
mas were atrocious. Never had the devil woven a more 
dangerous doctrine. The archbishop was no longer equal 
to the occasion; the thunders of the Vatican must roll. 
The demmeiations increased in seriousness. The arch- 
bishop of Gran betook himself to Borne. The papacy 
was agitated at the report of the deeds which were de- 
nounced before it, and Clement VH. sent into Hungary 
the celebrated Cardinal Cajetan, furnishing him on his 
departure with every thing calculated to win over the 
king. He dehvered to the cardinal for the king a pres- 
ent of sixty thousand ducats, ostensibly intended for the 
defence of the kingdom against the Turks, but also de- 
signed to rekindle the zeal of Louis TE. against the re- 
formers. The pope also entrusted him with a letter in 
which he urged the long to destroy the heresy. How 
resist a request which was accomjianied by sixty thou- 

* Oeschichte der JSvangdischen Eirchc in Ungarn, p. 42. 

t 2 Kings xviii.' 27. 
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sand pieces of gold and earnestly supported by the bisb 
ops? In 1523 a Diet was convoked, whicb was shlfolly 
managed by tbe clergy The delegates of the latter said 
to the king — ‘ Wdl your royal majesty deign ns a Cath 
ohc prince to take severe measures against all Lutherans 
their patrons, and their adherents? They are manifest 
heretics and enemies of the Holy Virgin Maty PunLsh 
them by decapitation and by confiscation of all their 
property ’ * 

Louis n. acceded to this demand, and on the 15tb of 
October, 1524, he issued a severe ordinance against the 
Reformation ‘ This thing displeases mo grcatlj,* ho said 
‘ We desire that our subjects should keep pure from nil 
stain and all errors the faith which wo have received from 
our ancestors, and wo some time ago decreed that no one 
in our kingdom should erabmeo or approve this sect 'f 
Next, ho commanded those whom he addressed, on pam 
of forfeiting life and goods, to do every thmg possible to 
stay the Lutheran heresy 

The archbishop of Gran, who was returning from Rome 
and Cardinal Szalkai caused commissaries to bo appomted 
for the suppression of heresy, and, as Hermanstndt was 
causing the greatest uneasiness, thoj directed them first 
to this town A good many people were astonished to 
see these agents of the pope intent at such a time on 
persecution Tlio Turks v\ero threatening an invasion 
of Hungary, and was this the moment to breed division 
among the citizens ? "Was there not a necessity for estab- 
lishing a good understanding among them nU, and of unit 
mg them in heart and m uill? Ought Hungary to bo 
cxi>osed, bj a duision of its forces, to a frightful ntas 

• • Fccna capitis ct at lationc omnium bonornm tuornm punJrc tl ff 
actor — ITiXt /) [iomnltca p. 3. 

t ‘Jam pndem cJiilmus no qnU In hoc nostro aoefam inam 
RQiIerct amplectl ant approl'oro ' This onlin»nc<» hitt rrto onf «t 
Imbed, may ho foond In tbo IInns«Un Journal J/iyyur p S.I - 
JTjyffiMiO Debreezio 1871 
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trophe ? All these considerations were ineffectual. The 
Roman clergy shrank from nothing. Dreading the Gos- 
pel more than the Turk, they rashly flung their brands 
of discord into the midst of a generous people. 

The fire, however, did not burn so well as had been 
hoped. "When the commissaries arrived in Transylvania, 
they found opinions so decided in favor of the Gospel, 
that they renounced their intention of burning men and 
confined themselves to burning the books. The writings 
of the apostles and the reformers were taken by force from 
the townsmen; a huge fire was Idndled in the market- 
place, and the best of the books were thrown into it. The 
archiepiscopal commissaries could not deny themselves 
the pleasure of being present at this execution, for want 
of others, and they watched the flames with a joy which 
they could hardly suppress. Meanwhile, a psalter on fire, 
caught up by the wind, fell upon the bald head of one of 
them, and the poor man was so dangerously injured that 
he died within three days. The death intended for the 
persecuted overtook the persecutors. Executions of a 
like kind took place in other Hungarian towns. The 
warden of the Franciscan convent at Oedenburg displayed 
extraordinary zeal and ordered the works of the great 
Luther to be burnt by the hangman. In the archives of 
the town may still be read the following entry — ‘ Anno 
1525, Monday after New Year’s Day, paid to the hangman 
for burning the Lutheran books. Id. d.’ * 

This was not enough. What would it avail to have 
destroyed so many printed sheets, if there were still left 
in the kingdom many living voices to proclaim the sal- 
vation of Jesus Christ ? There was one voice especially 
which they longed at any cost to silence. The evangeli- 
cal light was shining brighter and brighter in the uni- 
versity of Pesth; and this was mainly owing to Grynaeus, 
who zealously taught the truth there. These Dominicans 
obtained a decree against him. This excellent man was 

• Oeschichte der Emngdischm Eirche in Ungam, p. 44. 
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seized and cast into prison Bat some of tbo nobles tool 
bis part, and tbe prison doors were opened • Depart,’ 
thej said to bim, ‘leave tbe Jongdom ’ Hungary’s loss 
became Switzerland’s gam Grynaeus became professor 
of philosophy at Basel, and twelve years later bo wel- 
comed Calvin there after his eipulsion from Geneva. 
Winsheim, a man more prudent and more timid than 
Grynaeus, bept his post for two years longer, but was at 
length banished in 1625, and became professor of Greek 
at "Wittenberg It was mainly on the ground of tbcir 
opposition to the worship of the Virgin that these two 
disciples of Cbnst were dnven from Hungary But nei- 
ther prison nor exUo could banish the Beformabon Tlio 
fire witbm was increasing and no one was capable of cx- 
tmguishing it 

Tresh students set out for Wittenberg Sfortin CyTiici 
of Deutschau returned thence, impressed and slrenglb- 
ened by Lutbers teaching, and applied himself immedi- 
ately to the work Some influential nobles and some of 
tbe cities also declared for the Ecformation In 1623, 
the five free towns of Upper Hungary prononiiccil Ibem 
selves m its favor, namely, Leutseban, Sebon, BartfeW, 
Epenes and Knsebau. In Transylvania a Lutheran school 
had been founded, and while the pnests were every Sun- 
day excommunicating those whom they called heretic*, 
laymen protected them against pcrseciilion If any of 
the clergy wanted to erect scaffolds, merchants ond orti 
sans rose and prevented it* 

The archbishop of Gran and the legato of the pope, who 
had counted on destroying tbo Boformation by weans of 
the royal edicts, were filled watli gnef when they saw that 
these documents availed them notiuug, and they made 
more strenuous efforts sUll to use and to abuse the youth 
and weakness of the king j* 

The archbishop had assuminl in Hungary the part of 

• ITaner, Itlst terta rroa»yrf«'i£<r jip 147 ITU. 

J •JoTCnlB boaitAtA At?ol<l>4tur Scttltittu, A’Knaits jv Ci 
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persecutor of the Eeformation; and he resolved, seeing 
that it was so hard to kill, to give it a fresh blow. He 
wished the persecution to be at once more geueral and 
more cruel. As a Diet was to meet in 1525, he deter- 
mined, with the cardinal’s assent, to promote a new edict. 
Having been formerly governor to the king, the arch- 
bishop had great influence at court, and knew perfectly 
well how to proceed in order to gain over his old pupil. 
He manoeuvred so cleverly that he got what he aimed 
at.* All that the pious queen could say to the young 
king was powerless before the influence of the two prel- 
ates and the sixty thousand ducats. The priests gained 
over also the Cathohc members of the Diet. They were 
led to beheve that if they once got rid of Luther it 
would be easier to effect their deliverance from Mo- 
hammed. They were not to be long, however, before 
they foimd out their mistake. Louis commanded Duke 
Charles of Munsterberg, governor of Bohemia, to banish 
thence all the Lutherans and the Picards; and an edict 
which became a law of the kingdom of Hungary ordered 
the general extirpation, hy burning, of the evangelicals. 

They now set to work. At Buda lived a bookseller 
named George, a marked man with the pope’s party, as 
a seller of suspected books. George was apprehended, 
his Christian books were carried off, and the pious book- 
seller was burnt, together with his volumes, which served 
as his funeral pile.f Louis ordered that the same course 
should be pursued in all his dominions. He wrote to sev- 
eral magistrates at Oedenburg, Hermanstadt, and other 
places; and particularly addressed Coimt Pempflinger in 
Transylvania, enjoining him to extirpate heresy, threat- 
ening him with the severest punishments if he failed to 
do so, and promising him his royal favor if he executed 
his cruel edicts. Hungary was to be covered with scaf- 

* Baronins, AnnaleSy anno 1525. 

t ‘Georgium quemdam ’bibliopolam nna cum libris evangelicis 
exnsserunt.’ — Scultetus, AnnaleSi p. 62. Lutber, 
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folds. But ft storm, gathering in the East, was rapidly 
coming on, bunging Duine punishments The sword of 
the persecutor was to be broken, the disciples of Christ 
saved, and the young and unfortunate pnnee, a viclim 
of clerical intnguea, was to pay dear for nil his cruelties. 


CHAPTER II 

EOLTMAJl’s GREAT YICTORY 
(ly’C) 

Soltman the GrjLiT, the conq^ueror, the magmficent, 
the most famous of the Sultans, was marching at the 
head of a numerous army His life was to bo for nearly 
half a century a senes of battles and of victoncs. Five 
years before tins timo fiio Turks had taken Belgrade and 
bathed their feet m the Danube. The illuslnous follower 
of 3Iohamtned intended to do more Ho purposed to m- 
Tado Hungary, Austna, Italy, and Spain The cro*^ 
should be trodden under foot, and the crescent should 
wave triumphantly above it Europe was to becomo 
Mussulman On the 23d of Apnl, 162G, Solyman, who 
Was preparing to leave Constantinople, visited the tonib^ 
of bis ancestors and of Ibo martjts of Islam Tlit'O, 
glonoua m his youth and strength — ^ho was now tlurfy- 
two years of ago — endowed with the energy of his creed, 
inflamed with that passion for conquest which hnd tbs 
lioguishcd bis forefathers, tlio pnneo set out from Con 
stantinoplo at the head of an army which was conlmnaUy 
receiving Tcinforccmcnts Ibrahim Pacha, who set oo» 
before him, was already besieging petorwaradm Ho 
took this town, and at the moment of the huUan's en 
tenng upon the soil of Ilnngary, at the heail of three 
hundred thousand soldiers, Ibrahim laid at lai het a-s 
a token of welcome, fifty Hungarian leads. ‘PorwauH 
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To Pestli ! ’ was the cry raised in the camp of the son of 
Selim. This great army set out on its march along the 
Danube. 

In Hungary nothing was ready. All the land was seized 
with alarm. The most enlightened men did not deceive 
themselves. In the assembly at Tolna it had been as- 
serted that ‘ every kingdom is in need of two things for 
its defence, armies and laws; now our Hungary has nei- 
ther of these.’ * Division among the grandees and the 
pretensions of the clergy had weakened the country. 
Places were bestowed only as matter of personal favor; 
soldiers were parading and showing themselves off in the 
streets of the capital, while the frontiers were left with- 
out defenders. The young queen strove in vain to estab- 
lish order in the state, for the grandees opposed it. At 
their head was the powerful Zapolya, who proudly relied 
on his seventy-two castles. This high and sovereign lord, 
of whom a prediction had been uttered that the crown 
would one day be placed on his head, asked for nothing 
better than to see the discomfiture of his native land, for 
he hoped that it would thus become easier for him to get 
himself proclaimed king.’j' Louis was entreated to exer- 
cise his authority and to reform abuses;, but things re- 
mained in that mournful state of confusion which precedes 
the ruin of a nation. 

Solyman had called upon the king, by a message of the 
20th February, to pay him tribute, threatening at the same 
time that if he refused to do so he would annihilate the 
Christian faith, and bring both his princes and his people 
into subjection to himself. The king, young and thought- 
less, had paid little attention to the summons. But when 
he learnt that the Sultan had left Constantinople, he was 
excited -and perplexed; and he understood that it was 
necessary to put Hrmgary in a state of defence. But it 

* Sistoria Oritica Ungarice, xix. p. 89. 

t ‘Sarei contento che quel regno siperdesse,’ &c . — Eelazione del 
Signor d’ Orio, Dec. 1523. Eanke, Deulsch. Geschichte, ii. p. 407. 
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•was now too late. He wished to lovj* taxes, hat money 
did not come in. Ho endeavored to form an array, but 
recruits did not mahe their appearance; ho appealed to 
the rich, but these chose rather to employ their wealth 
in decorating churches. He issued the most stringent or- 
ders; nil Hungary was to rise, even the students, priests, 
and monhs; in the country one priest only was to remain 
for the service of two parishes. But hardly a man moved. 
At last, when the enemy was drawing near, when it was 
known that he was marching on Besth, the necessity was 
felt of occupying the passes on which it might bo possible 
to check his advance. But tho prince had only an army 
of three thousand men, and only fifty thousand florins to 
cover the expenses of tho war. This sum had been lent 
him by the banker Bugger on solid securities. Young, 
inexperienced, and unenergetic, ho was not at all inclined 
to go to meet Solyman. But the magnates refused to 
march without tho king. Louis then formed a bold reso- 
lution. ‘ I see well/ ho said sorrowfully, ' Uiat my head 
must answer for theirs, and I am going to taho it to tbo 
enemy.’ Ho took leave of his young wife in tho island of 
Csepel, near Budo. Although they were not mucli in 
agreement, they loved each other. Their hearts were 
torn; 

Digao Spouse, re^oia mcfl dtcrncls adiCQX. 

On the 24th of July tho ling set out •with his small force 
Tbo Cliristians numbered but one against a hnndret! of 
their enemies.* 

Meanwhile, though marching against tho sncccwior of 
• I • . ■ • ' : : : ''■.■I'd ’---B r"aic*t 

• c ' I* , L- -i .'s vlo 

did not set out to tho war, tho women, tho old naff, tl*' 
diildrcn, and those who were alrcatly prisoners /or tic 
Gospel’s Bake, to bo cruelly put to death? Tho noW# 

• CticAkAf# der Si^ngflttehm Kire^t tn Vn^m, p. 45. 
ricboi, Cladts JfaAatttona, spaJ ScLiiihafa, p. 651 PMif, 
p. m. 
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Pempflinger was greatly distressed. He had from the 
first looked on the persecuting edicts as unjust, and he 
now felt the necessity of declaring to the Idng that to 
send the disciples of the Lord to the stake would be to call 
down the judgment of God on Hungary. Nor could he 
endure the thought that every other parish should be left 
without a pastor. He resolved therefore to go to. Louis. 
If every minister of religion remained in his parish to 
take care of the afflicted, if the sentence of death which 
had gone forth against the evangelicals were revoked, 
and if they were allowed to go out to defend their coun- 
try on the field of battle, the divine wrath might perhaps 
be appeased and Hungary and the Gospel might be saved. 
The monks already, taking advantage of the edict of per- 
secution and of the general excitement, were striving to 
stir up the people and to obtain by violent means the 
death of the evangelicals. In their view these were the 
sacrifices likely to avert calamities which were ready to 
fall upon the land. The count set out with all speed; but 
ere long his progress was arrested by terrible tidings.* 
The 3 "oung king, while marching at the head of his 
three thousand men, had been joined by the Hungarian 
magnates and the Polish companies. By the time he 
reached Tolna, he had from ten to twelve thousand men. 
The troops from Bohemia, Moravia, Croatia, and Tran- 
sylvania were not yet under his banner. He received, 
however, some additional forces, and reached Mohacz on 
the Danube, a point about half-way between his capital 
and the Turkish frontier, at the head of about twenty- 
seven thousand men. Hardly any of these had ever been 
under fire. In the middle ages the command of armies 
had frequently been given to ecclesiastics. Louis fol- 
lowed this strange custom, and entrusted his troo23s to 
Jomory, archbishop of Cologne, arr ex-Pranciscan, who 
had 2 )i’eviously served one or two campaigns, and had 
won distinction. The king thought that an energetic 
* Geschichte der Evangelischen JSxrche in TJngam, p. 47. 
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monk would be better, in epite of Ins frock, tlian a cow- 
ardly generak But tins nomination showed plainly into 
what bands the king had fallen 
Solyraan had, unopposed, thrown a convenient hndge 
across the nver, and his immense army had for the last 
five days been defihng over it. He was ocquamted mfii 
the art of war and with the scientific manoeuvres winch 
had already been practised by Gonzalo of Cordova and 
other great captains. He had a powerful artillery, and 
his Janissanes were excellent marksmen Louis, who 
was aware of the superiority of his enemy, might have 
retired on Buda and Pesth, and have taken up a strong 
position there while occupied m collecting additional 
bodies of troops. But he was, like his subjects, blmd 
to tlje feebleness of hia resources, and filled with hopes 
of the most delusive kind Tlie two armies were sepa- 
rated by intervening hilJs. On August 29ih. iho Titrl’i 
began to appear upon the heights, and to descend into 
the plain Loius, pale as death, had himself invcstwl 
with his armor * The monk commanding in chief and 
tho most intelligent of the leaders foresaw tho disi*? 
ter Many nobles and ecclesiastics shared their opinion 
‘ Twenty-six thousand Hungarians,' said Bishop Pcrenyi, 
*aro on their way, led by tho rmnciscan Joinoiy, to dm 
martjrs of tho faith and to enter into tho kingiloni of 
heaven ’ Tho prdnto added by way of consolation, 
us hope that tho chancellor will bo spared in order to 
obtain their canonization of tho pope * Tho HiingsrwDs 
seeing tho Mussulman*} come down tho lull and approirh 
throw themselves on them Tho Turks d(S|ier«o and n - 
tire, and tho Hunganins, jo^ fill at a flight so imeipecti A 
reach the top of tho lull llicro they discover the count- 
less host of the Osmanhs, bnt, decuved by tho rctnnt tf 
the vanguard, they beliovo that nctoiy is already theirs, 
and msb Upon tho enemy Solyman had had rccoarke 
• ‘WoWi TOdtcnillsMi win Anseflfbt ' ie — f 

d<r KirtU ta C nj-im, p. <7 
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to a common axtifice in war. His soldiers liad made a 
feigned fliglit only for tlie pm’pose of drawing the enemy 
after them. At the back of the hill he had planted three 
hundred guns, and the moment Louis and his men came 
in sight a terrible fire received them. At the same time 
the cavalry of the Spahis fell on the two wings of the 
small Christian army, disorder began, the bravest fell, 
the weakest fled. 

The young king, who saw his army destroyed, made 
his escape hke the rest. A Silesian ran before him to 
guide him in his flight. When he reached the plain he 
came to a piece of black, stagnant water, which he was 
obhged to cross. He pushed on his horse to reach the 
op]posite bank, which was very high; but in climbing the 
animal slipped and fell with the prince, who was buried 
in the marshy waters. Melancholy burial-place ! Louis 
had not even the honor of dying arms in hand. AH was 
lost ! The crescent triumphed. The king, twenty-eight 
magnates, five hundred nobles, seven bishox3s, and twenty 
thousand armed men left them corpses on the field of 
battle.* Terror sjpread far and wide. The keys of the 
capital were brought to the Sultan. He pillaged Buda, 
set fire to the town, reduced the library to ashes, rav- 
aged Hungary as far as the Theiss, and caused two hun- 
dred thousand Hungarians to perish by the hands of his 
Mussulmans. 

This victory, which appeared to ensm’e the predom- 
inance of Islamism, filled Germany and all Europe with 
sorrow and alarm. There were some small compensa- 
tions. Pempflinger, having no longer to fear either the 
priests or the king, saved the evangelical Christians who 
were threatened by the fmy of the monks. But this de- 
liverance of a few did not lessen the horror of the public 
disaster. At the sight of then' smoking towns, their 
devastated fields, their slaughtered countrymen, and the 
crescent taking the place of the cross, the Hungarians 

• Geschichfe c?er Evangelischen Eird.e in Ungarn. p. 48. 

TOL. vn.— 16 
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wept over the rum ot their country The unfortimito 
Mary, a widow still so young, lost at the same time hor 
husband and her crown, and saw with distress of heart 
the Hungary which she loved ravaged by the Turks 
This terrible blow was felt at Wittenberg, where the 
Hunganan students bad excited a warm interest in their 
native Imd Xiiither on hearing ot the aflliction ot the 
queen w as moved with lively pity, and wrote to her a letter 
full of consolation ‘ Most gracious queen, know mg the af- 
fection of your Majesty, and learning that the Turk has 
smitten the noble young prince, your husband, I desire 
m this great and sudden calamity to comfort you bo for 
as God ma^ enable mo, and I send jou for this purpose 
four psalms (with reflections), which will teach your Maj- 
esty to trust solely in the true Father who is in hcavtu, 
and to seek all j our consolation in Jesus Christ, tho Inio 
spouse, who IS also our brother, having become our flish 
and our blood These psalms will reveal to you in all 
its nches tho love of tho Father and t!io Son ’ ‘Dear 
daughter,’ Raid Lntlier further to tho queen. Met tho 
wicked oppress thoo and thy cause, let them, wrapped lu 
clouds, cause tho ram and tho hail to fall upon thy head 
and bnry thee m darkness Commend thy cause to OckI 
alone Wait upon Him Then shidl Ho bring forth tliv 
righteousness ns tho light, and thy judgment as the noon- 
day God permits indeed tho nghteous to fall into the 
hands of tho wicked, but Ho docs not leave them tlwn 
'The pope and hia agents condonmed John Htistiit 
that was of no avail Condemnation, outcries, hyj'oenl- 
1 d tears, rage, tempest, hulls, lead, HLal, oxcoiunmmca 
tion, all was useless. Hus has still hved on 
and neither bishops, nor umvcrsitios, nor jtnnces, n r 
Iniigs, have been able to do any thing ngniiist hmu Tl t* 
man alone, tliLS dead man, this innocent AIsl ha^ »*rork 
a Cam full of life, tho ]>oj>o and all lus jtftrtv , and m C‘ n* 
sequence of his jwwcrful wonts tlicy haTo be<n Rcln w? 
edged ns hcrclicfl, apostates, murderers, and hlMj hctnrr** 
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Ti!i: quli:n’s iiviiK. 
tliev conlil not but burst u-ith ru"o at it.’ * It i.s difficult 

• o 

for Lutber to utter a word of consolation witliout adding 
a word of energy’’ and of reprobation. Ho soniclimcs 
adds a violent woi'd He could bo a lamb, but ho was 
also a lion. 

The trial and these consolations helped the .young cpioou 
onward in the path of piety. It was with pain that Charlo.s 
the Fifth observed her evangelical sentiments; and ho and 
his ministers frequentlj* made her sensible of it. They 
would fain have tahen from her her Gospel. But the 
emperor loved hex*, and always finished by bearing with 
her. She gave expression in a beautiful hymn to the 
consolations which she found in communion with God. 
‘If I can not escape misfortune,’ she says in her hymn, ‘I 
must endure dishonor for my faitli; I Icnow at least, and 
this is my strength, that the world can not lalce away 
from me the favor and the grace of God. God is not far 
off; if He hide His face, it is for a little while, and ere 
long He will destroy those who take from me His word. 

‘All trials last but for a moment. Lord Je.sus Christ 1 
Thou wilt be with me, and when thej’’ light against me. 
Thou wilt look upon my grief as if it were Thine own.f 

‘ Must I enter upon this path ... to which they 
urge me . . . well, world, as thou wilt ! God is my 

shield, and He will assuredly be with me everywhere.’ 

This path, this vocation of which she speaks, could not 

• These sentences are taken from Luther’s Commentary on Psalms 
xxx^’ii., hdi., xciv., and cix. See the Letter and the Commentary, 
Luther, 0pp. Leipsic, voL v. pp. G09-6d0. 

t ‘ Herr Jesu Christ, 

Du ■ndrst mir stohn zur Seiten, 

TJnd sehen auf das Ungltlck mein, 

Als wSre es dein, 

"VVenn’s wider mich wird streiten.’ 

Bunsen, Evang. Oesang- und Oebel-Buch, p. 290. Eambach, Ardlidl- 
ogie, ii. p. 78. (Eambach supposes the hymn to have been composed 
for the queen by Luther at the same time as the exposition of the 
four psalms. — ^Editor.) 
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but alarm her Charles the Fi f th, knowing the great abh- 
ihes of his sister, named her, in 1531, Governess of the 
Netherlands She re-entered the palace of Brussels in 
Tvhich she was born She had an erangehcal chaplain, 
but while endeavoring to soften the persecuting orders 
of the emperor, she was often compelled to submit to 
their execution and to attend the Cathohc ceremonies m 
the court chapel She was doubtless afraid that if she 
offered any resistance to the inflexible will of her dreaded 
brother she would be east into prison for life, like her 
mother Joanna, called the Mad 
If Mary was consoled by the words of Luther, the 
friends of the Gospel m Hungary saw danger increasing 
around them The kmg being dead, the ambitions Za- 
polya at length attained the object of his desire He was 
crowned king on the 26th of November, 1626, in the an- 
cient palace of Alba Royal, which had been for fire cen- 
turies the abode of the Lings He was not the only claim- 
ant of the sceptre of Hungary The archduke rcrdinand 
of Austria, relying upon the arrangement entered into with 
King Ladislaus and supported by the partisans of his sis- 
ter, the Queen Maiy, had himself crowned at Presburg 
These t wo kings, each aspiring to the support of Romo 
and of her clergy, had only one pomt in common — their 
opposition to the Reformation — and m cruelty tlicy were 
to be rivals of the terrible Turk 

Zapolya published, January 25, 1627, an edict against 
the Lutherans, and the pnests immediately made use of 
it The Gospel had gamed adherents m nil parts of tho 
country, and particularly on tho mountains and in the 
pleasant valleys of tho Karpathians, rich in mines of sil- 
ver and gold. Libcthen, a town of miners, lind a flonr- 
ishing church, all the members of which lived in tho most 
charming brotherhood A nsing of tho laborers in tho 
mines was tho pretest of which tho pnests availed them- 
selves to stir up persecution They accused theso toon 
of peace of having insbgated tho revolt. Tho pastor sue- 
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ceeded in hiding himself in a deep hollow in the mines; 
but the rector of the school and six councillors were seized 
and taken to the town of Neusol. ‘ Abjure your heresies/ 
said the judge, ‘ and disclose to us the hiding-place of your 
pastor, or you will be burnt alive.’ The councillors, alter- 
nately threatened and flattered, gave way. Constables 
(sbirri) descended into the mines and seized the minis- 
ter. The rector was burnt at Altsol, August 22; but the 
pastor was taken to a greater distance, near the Castle 
of Dobrony. His keepers having halted near this build- 
ing, in the midst of grand and solemn scenery, the priests 
called upon them prisoner to forswear his faith. Nicolai 
— this was the name of the Hungarian martyr — remaining 
unmoved, was killed with a sabre-stroke and his body 
was thrown into the flames.* 

■While these things were taking place under the sceptre 
of Zapolya, his rival Ferdinand issued at Buda, August 
20, 1527, an edict for persecution.f Imprisonment, ban- 
ishment, confiscation, death by drowming, sword, or fire, 
were decreed against heretics, and any town which did 
not execute this royal ordinance was to be deprived of 
all its privileges. J 

A sky loaded with clouds foreboded to Hungary days 
of suffering, of blood, and of mourning. 

* Matricula Pl^anorum, xsiv. p. 463. Geschichie der Evangelischen 
Eirche in TJhgarn, p. 51. 

t See First Series, vol. iv. iDOok xiii. chap. ix. 

X Ferdinand’s Mandat. Lnther, 0pp. six. p, 596. Geschichie der 
Evangelischen Kirche in TJngarn, pp. 51-53. 
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devat asd nis fellow tvobkers 

(1627—1539 ) 

The triumph of the Reformation in Hungary was to be 
Blow and diflacult, or rather it was never to be complete 
The two kings, who after the death of Louis IL shared 
the kingdom between them, fancied as we have seen, that 
they should ensure victory to themselves by giving up the 
Reformation to the Roman clergy But the only result 
of persecution was to advance reform Many of the evau' 
gelical Christians at this time quitted Hungaiy to go to 
“Wittenberg ‘ A great number of Hungarians,’ said Lu- 
ther on May 7, 1528, ‘ are arriving here from all quarters, 
expelled from rerdinand s dominions, and as Chnst was 
poor, they imitate Him m His humble poverty’* The 
reformer welcomed, consoled, instructed, and strength 
ened them ‘If Satan employs cruelty,’ ho said to one 
of them, ‘he acts his own part, Scripture cverywhero 
teaches us that this is what wo are to expect from him 
But for thee, be a brave man, pray and fight in tho spint 
and the word, against him f He who reigns in ns is 
mighty’ Luther even called to him tho Christians of 
Hungaiy He wrote to Leonard Beier, who was in the 
states of Terdinand — ‘If thou art expelled coma lutber 
We offer thee hospitality and all that Chnst gives us.' 
ITie rufiinner’s- charrif rnwr Ite&rts ia the 
These men, on their return to their own land, became bo 
many mission anea 

• ‘Pnisi de regnis Fcrilimndi, panperem C?hnstaia w paopertato 
imitantar '—Luther, Epp m p 289 

t ‘Toverovureslofortis oraetpngnainBpIritactTerhoiidTcrsTim 
ipsnm.’— Jhli. 
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Not long after this there appeared at Wittenberg a 
man. who was to be one of the greatest Hungarian re- 
formers. One day, in 1529, Luther was visited by a 
young man who so completely won his heart that ho 
admitted him into his house and to his table; and, dur- 
ing his stay at Wittenberg, the young Magyar had the 
privilege of listening to the pious discourses and the 
witty talk of the great doctor. This student was born 
at Leva in Transylvania, near the banks of the river 
Maros, in the waters of which gold is found. The town 
stands on the road to Temeswar, which passes by the 
defiles of the mountains and the Iron Gates, at a short 
distance from the ruins of Sarmizegethusa, the capital 
of the ancient Dacians, on the site of which the Homans 
afterwards erected Ulpia Trajana. Here Mathias Biro 
Devay was born, at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, of a noble family. It is supposed that he was one 
of the disciples of Grynaeus at Buda. In 1523 he went 
to the university of Cracow, where he matriculated at the 
same time as his friend Martin of Kalmance. He re- 
mained there about two years, and was known as a sin- 
cere Roman Catholic. 

Devay returned from Cracow towards the close of 1525, 
and having become priest and monk he showed himself a 
zealous friend of the pope. He who was to beat down 
the idol was at this time on his knees before it. It ap- 
X)ears to have been in the second half of the year 1527 
and the first half of the year 1528 that his mind was 
enlightened by the Gospel. He embraced the faith in 
Christ the Saviour with all the fi’ankness and energy of 
his nature. The catholics, who had known his devotion 
to the doctrine of Rome, wei’e in consternation. ‘He has 
been a Roman priest ! ’ they said, ‘ and a man most devoted 
to our Catholic faith ! ’ Devay felt the need of getting 
established in the evangelical doctrine and of qualifying 
himself to defend it. He therefore went to "Wittenburg, 
and on December 3, 1529, matriculated there. 
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TVlule Bevay was in Saxony, the Reformation was mak- 
ing great progress in Hnogary, The two kings had ex- 
pected to destroy it, but an invisible power, greater than 
that of courts, was widely extending it, and that old say- 
ing in the Gospel was fulfilled — Mi/ strength ta v\ade /per- 
fect %n weakness A powerful magnate, Peter Perenyi, 
who had embraced the Gospel a year before, had de- 
dared with his sons Prancis, George, and Gabriel for 
the doctnno of Luther The son of EmencL, the former 
palatme of Hungary, he had just been made vayvode of 
Transylvania, and he possessed numerous castles m the 
northern part of the kingdom It was at the court of 
Queen Mary, in the time of King Louis, that he had 
been enlightened, by means of the frequent convcrBi 
tions which he had held with the ministers Kopaczy and 
Szeray Not content with allowmg the evangehcal doc- 
trine to spread in his demesnes, he exerted hunself per- 
sonally to provide pious pastors for the people Other 
magnates also, particularly Laelany, Massaly, and Caspar 
Lragfi, had been converted to Protestantism by the teach- 
ings of the ministers Osztorai and Derezki* Dragfi’s fa- 
ther was in his day vayvode of Tran^lrania; and King 
Ladislaus had honored his nuptials with his presence 
The son, now a young man of two-and-twenty, sent for 
evangehcal divines to his estates, and Ovar, Iscngen, 
Erdoeil and numerous vilages were reformed hy their 
preachmg It was to no purpose that the bishops threat- 
ened this young and decided Christian, he cared nothing 
about it, but gave his protection to all those who were 
persecuted for the faith Some women likewise pro- 
moted the extension of the Reformation The wrhcf« 
of Peter Jant, a venerated woman who had the most 
ardent love for the Gospel, mamtamed preachers on her 
vast estates, so that all the coimtry which laj between 
the rivers JIaros and Kocrocs was brought through her 
miluenco to the profession of the faitlu The pahitino 
Thomas Nadasdy, Francis Bevay, Bobek, the Podman- 
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itzTrj's, Zobor, Balassa, Batory, Pongratz^ Blesbazy, Esz- 
terbazy, Zriny, Nyaiy, Batthyani, the counts of Salm and 
Hommona, with many other nobles and magnates, heard 
the "Word of God as the sovereign voice of the Church. 
The townsmen did the same, and the greater number of 
the towns embraced the Reformation.* 

The report of all these conversions reached the courts 
of the two princes who were at this time disputing the 
crown. They thought they had better spare men of 
whose support they were ambitious. Persecution there- 
fore slackened, and the transformation of the Church 
profited thereby. Liberty and truth made conspicuous 
progress. At Bartfeld, Loctor Esaias preached against 
Romish traditions, called his hearers to Jesus Christ, 
and stirred the whole town. At Leutschau, two evan- 
gelists, Cyriaci and Bogner, retm’ning from Wittenberg, 
proclaimed the word of salvation ; and the ultramontane 
chm’ches, in spite of their incense, their images, and their 
pompous ceremonial, were day by day being deserted. At 
Hermanstadt the inhabitants, regardless of the outcries 
against them raised by the priests and their adherents, 
quickly adopted measures for positively abohshing the 
Roman services. 

The court of Rome, more and more perplexed, was 
intriguing at Vienna with a view to winning over Ferdi- 
nand. The pope wrote to the celebrated general Fran- 
cisco Frangipani, who had been enrolled as a member off- 
the order of St. Francis of Assisi, and was on this ac- 
count imder especial obligation to obey the pontiff. He 
entreated him to support with all his might the Cathohc 
religion now so gravely threatened. The monks of Her- 
manstadt, provoked at seeing that the cruel decree of 
Ferdinand remamed imexecuted, strove to stir up the 
people against then adversaries; and there were fre- 
quent disturbances. The magistrate would have con- 

* GeschichtederBvangdischenEirchein Dhgam, 'p'p. 55, 56. Herzog, 
Mncy. xvi. p. 641. 
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Bented tliat every one should be free tP serve God ac- 
cording to his conscience, but persecution on the part 
of the monks appeared to be a rooted and incomgible 
necessity The council, de^airmg of enlightening them 
ordered them (February 8, 1629) upon pam of death to 
leave the tovrn mthin the space of eight days, unless they 
chose to live in conformity with the GosjieL This order 
was variously received by the monks Some of them put 
off their cowls, dressed themselves like honest citizens, 
and began to earn their bread Others left the town 
Three days later there was not to he found m Herman 
stadt a single Roman Catholic * Some people cned out 
that freedom was trampled under foot by the council of 
Hermanstadt, others remarked that by the course it had 
taken i* suppressed culpable mtrigues 

Liberty is a power which occasiomlly passes through 
very strange phases and of which history presents some 
singular features This was the case at this penod m 
Hungary The two rival kmgs Ferdinand and Zapolya, 
were supported by two powerful emperors, the one cast 
em the other western, Solyman and Charles the Fifth- 
This twofold movement at once endangered and favored 
religious liberty in Hungary In 1629 Ferdinand went 
to Spire where the emperor Charles the Fifth had con 
voked the Diet, and, submissive to the dictation of his 
august brother, annulled there the edict which ho had 
• published in 162G in favor of religious liberty f 

But while the Austnan king was thus confirmed lo m 
tolerance by the influence of Catholic Europe, tho Hun 
ganan kmg took a lesson of libeity from tho Mussulman 
emperor Solyman was onco moro marching into Hnn 
gary at tho head of a hundred and fifty thousand mcni 

• Hanner JM EecUa p 109 OtseMehteder Ei-<in(j(J»efen ICrcht 

in Vngam p. CO JImon, Chrond p 118- 
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and halting on the famous battle-field of Mohacz, he 
there received Zapolya, who had come to offer him hom- 
age. He took Buda on August 14, delivered the evan- 
gelical commander-in-chief, Nadasdy, whom his troops 
with infamous treachery had cast into a cave, and then 
marched on Gran, whose bishop, escorted by eight hun- 
dred nobles on horseback and as many on foot, came to 
meet him, and kissed his hand. Next, after presenting 
himself before Vienna, the Grand Sultan returned to 
Buda, and there confirmed Zapolya as king of Hungary. 
Although he was not a great admirer of freedom of 
conscience, he pronounced against the oppression of the 
Protestants, either because the Romish religion was that 
of the emperor his enemy, or because the worship of im- 
ages, which was one of the most conspicuous parts of the 
Catholic religion, was impious in his eyes. The Gospel 
of Christ enjoyed greater freedom at Constantinople than 
at Rome. 

In the great year 1530, the Hungarian reformation re- 
ceived a fresh impulse. The faithfulness and Joy with 
which the Protestant princes confessed the truth at Augs- 
burg (June 25), in the presence of the emperer, of King 
Perdinand, and of several Hungarian lords — ^Nicholas 
Dm'anz, Wolfgang Prangepertpan, Prancis TJJlaly, and 
others — dispelled many prejudices. . These noblemen on 
theh return gave favorable accounts of what they had 
seen and heard; and all who understood Latin or Ger- 
man — and these were very numerous in Hungary — could 
read the admirable Confession, which made many hearts 
beat high. Prom this time the disciples of Christ who 
were desirous of diffusing His hght increased in number. 
The glorious instrument of Augsbiirg was hke a beU, the 
tones of which, far resounding, brought to Wittenburg, 
and thus to the Gospel, a great number of students and 
even of learned men, who desired to become acquainted, 
in the -very seat of the movements, with the great trans- 
formation which was taking place in Christendom, and 
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to draTv TVith their own hands at the fountain of hving 
waters 

In the year which followed the Confession, in the spring 
of 1531, Peray returned to Hungaiy He felt himself im 
pelled to puhhsh m his native land the great facts and 
the great doctrines of redemption, proclaimed at Augs 
burg by the princes and the free towns of Germany He 
had attentively followed all the scenes of this great Chns 
tian drama, he attached himself at the same time with 
sympathy to the teaching of Melanchthon, whose mild 
ness, prudence, and knowledge, and whose anxieties even 
filled him with affection and admiration It was not till 
later that the illustrious fnend of Luther showed his lean 
ing to a spiritual interpretation to the Lord a Supper, but 
the germ was already there Devay and other Hunga 
nans followed this tendency with hearty interest Some 
reformers have perhaps been inconsistent, their doctrine 
has not been in all points in harmony with the principles 
which they professed Devay and others went the whole 
length, they walked straight along the road Devay was 
a complete divme He made progress He did not stop 
at a few beautiful figures in the picture, at a few grind 
portions of the building, he saw the whole and embraced 
it He recognized with Melanchthon the spirituahty of 
the Supper, and with Luther the sovereignty of grace 
Or, it would perhaps be more historical and more logical 
to say that with Calvin he believed both, a complete man 
par excdlenccy at least as far ns man can bo so rurtber, 
he was not a mere recluse, complete only on lus own ac 
count, he was a teacher With a strong desire to know 
the truth, he combined a steadfast, determined character 
He feared nothing, he hoped nothing from men, his hope 
and his fear were in Goi Ho thought, ns Pascal after 
wards did, that the fear of men was had policy Tlicro 
was no fnltenng m him, ho did not waver as some d«k 
hut wont on with an intrepid heart and a confident step 
There ore some divines who aentnro only to present the 
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trulli by degrees, and tliis the luiman understanding fre- 
quently requires. The very light of the sun goes on in- 
creasing from dawn to midday. But the Hmignrinn re- 
former proclaimed at the outset the whole evangelical 
truth, with a franlc heart, completely and boldly. Ho 
demanded an entire transformation of the life, a complete 
reformation of the church; and he extolled the greatness 
and the certainty of the salvation of which he was the 
herald. Distinguished for his theological attainments, 
he was equally so for his decision of character and his 
coiu'age. 

Devay, highly appreciated and recommended, was set- 
tled in the capital of Hungary. As pastor at Buda, which 
is united by a bi’idge to Pesth, so that the two cities nro 
virtually but one, he put forth all his energy in diffusing 
there the pi-inciples of the Beformation b}' his discourses, 
his writings, and his deeds. As the saints played an im- 
portant jiart in the religion of the country, he showed in 
one of his works the nothingness of their invocation.* 
He composed fifty-two theses in which, after confuting 
Ms opponents, he set forth clearly the essence of a real 
Christian reformation, or, as he used to say, the rudiments 
of salvation.'^ Unfortunately he had not at tMs time a 
printing-press at his service, Hungary being much be- 
hindhand in this respect. He therefore made numerous 
copies of his writings, as used to be done before Grrten- 
berg’s invention. At the same time ho preached with 
power. He appeared wherever he saw that any conqirest 
was to be made. At Ms word many tmmed to the Gos- 
pel, and among them some eminent men. 

Devay was not alone in his endeavors to spread Chris- 
tian hfe in the Hungarian Church. Anthony Transyl- 
vanus was preaching the Gospel at Kaschau and in the 

* Be sanctorum dormitione. 

t ‘Propositiones errones0 Matthire Devay, seu ut ille vocat rudi- 
menta salutis continentes,* said Ids adversary, Dr. Szegedy (Vienna, 
1535 ). 
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surrounding distncts, Basil Eadan at Debreczin, Andrew 
Pisclier and Bartholomew Bogner at Zipsen, Michael 
SiUosy and Stephen Kopacsy in the comitat of Zem 
phn Leonard Stoeclcel and Lawrence Quendel who 
Lad studied at TVittenberg at the same time as Pevay, 
soon propagated the evangehcal faith m other places 
The Reformation was thus quite peacefully, without great 
struggles or great show, mahing the conquest of Hun 
gary The Gospel was not spreading there with the 
roar of torrents, as it did in the places where Luther, 
Farel, and Knox^spoLe, but its waters flowed smoothly 
They did not fall rushing and foammg from the nioun 
tarns but they came forth imperceptibly from the ground. 
It was a conquest without clash of cymbals and trump- 
ets, made by brave scouts Reform often began with men 
of the lower raults Some humble evangehst would pro- 
claim m a small town the words of eternal life, and many 
hearts joyfully received them 

There were exceptions, however, to the calm of which 
we speak, and the life of the greatest reformer of these 
lands presents to us tragical situations such as abound 
in the history of the Reformation 

Levay did not remain long at Bnda. He was called 
to Oassovia (Kaschau) in Upper Hungaiy, then under 
the rule of Pcrdinand, from which place ho was able to 
bear the heavenly doctrine to the banks of the Hcmalh 
and the Tchcnerl, into the whole comitat of Abanjvar, to 
Epencs on the north, and to Ujhely on the cast Every 
where ho labored zealously Ere long the inhabitants 
attacbed themselves with all their heart not only to luro 
but to tbe Word of God. The nobles of one of the mar 
ket towns of tho comitat of Zemphn, impressed by bi^ 
powerful discourses left tho Romish Church and rcoeired 
with faith the dmne promises Tho inhabitants nf 
era! villages of tho neighborhood were gamed over bv 
this example Those numerous conversions excited the 
wrath of tho Roman dcigy, and on all «dcs tho pnesl* 
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called for tlie removal of a man so dangerous as Devay. 
Thomas Szalahazy, bishop of Eger (Erlau), denounced 
him to Edng Ferdinand. Agents of this prince made 
their way secretly to the -places where the simple but 
powerful reformer might be found, and they seized and 
carried him off. A deed so daring could not be con- 
cealed. The report of it spread among the inhabitants 
of the town of Cassovia, and the people, who were warmly 
attached to the reformer, rose in revolt. But all was 
useless. The tools of the bishop dragged Devay into the 
mountains of the comitat of Liptau; but even there they 
did not think him safe enough. They feared the moun- 
tains, the forests, the defiles; they could not dispense 
with prisons, keepers, and thick walls. They conducted 
Devay, therefore, to Presburg,' and thence to Vienna; 
and here he was very rigorously treated. Put in chains, 
supplied with scanty nourishment, subjected to aU kinds 
of privations, he suffered cruelly in body, and his soul was 
often overwhelmed with sorrow. He wondered whether 
he was ever to escape from those gloomy walls. He 
sought after God from the depth of his soul, knowing 
that He is the only deliverer. At a later time he fre- 
quently used to speak of all the bodily and mental suffer- 
ings which he had undergone in the piison of Vienna. 

John Faber, bishop of the diocese, a learned man and 
of superior abilities, had at first taken much interest in 
Luther’s writings ; but he found the diet a little too 
strong for the weak stomachs of the people. In 1621, 
being over head and ears in debt, and having nothing to 
pay, he betook himself to Eome to escape from his cred- 
itors and to claim help of the pope; and in order to 
make himself agreeable he composed a woi'k against the 
great reformer. Rome transformed Faber, and, on his 
return to Germany, he began to contend against the Ref- 
ormation, without, however, being entirely proof against 
the Christian words of Luther. In 1528 he tried to gain 
over Melanchthon, offering him as the price of apostasy 
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ft Situation under King rerdinand* The same year he 
contnbnted to the erection of the stahe at Tyhich Hnb- 
meyer was burnt Taber had been provost of Buda, and 
in 1630 be was named bishop of Yienna He cited Bevny 
to appear before him The bishop was surroxoided by 
many ecclesiastics, and a secretary or notary seated be- 
fore a table took down every thing m writing The Hun- 
garian reformer did not allow himself to be intimidated 
by hia judges, nor weakened by a wish to put an end to 
bi8 sufferings He spoke not only as a cultivated and 
learned man, but still more as a Chnstian full of deci- 
sion and courage He set forth nureservedly evangehcal 
truth ‘ You are accused,’ said Taber, * of asserting that 
after the words have been uttered — This %s viy body, fkt$ 
78 my blood — the substance of the bread and the wine still 
exists ' ‘ I have explamed in the clearest way,’ replied 
Devay, * the real nature of the Eacroments, their eharao- 
tcr and their use They are signs of grace and of the 
good-will of God towards us, thus they console us m our 
trials, they confirm, establish, and make certam our faith 
in God’s promise The office of the "Word of God and of 
the sacraments is one and the same The latter ate not 
mere empty and barren signs, they truly and really pro- 
cure the grace which they signify, hut, nevertheless, are 
beneficial only to those who receive them m faith, spiritual- 
ly and sacramentally * f It is clear that the spintual ele- 
ment predominated in the theology of Dm ay, and that ho 
was already almost of the same opinion as the theologians 
of reformed Switzerland Ho set forth lus whole belief 
wiW wo VWi< tkiS. -ivi wjA. 

ized to condemn him Ho was therefore set at liberty t 

• 'raber lioitalar ut deflciam a causa liabiliimm mo dcfeclioms 
prscniinto '—CerTp liif i p 798. 

f ‘Iis sohi BUnl eaiutftna qni tn/Je spfr{<uoli/fr et Ricnuncslaljtfi 
base myatena pcrcipmnt*— DeTay, FjposUto naminU ipion<}do a 
Fabro in career* sU ezaminafiw Basel, 1537 

J JVeTCsz, in Henog'a Fncydcjyrdta, xlx. p. 407 
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Devay now went to Bnda, wliere lie liad j&rst exercised 
liis ministry, and whicli was now subject to John Zapolya, 
the rival of Ferdinand of Austria. Zapolya, a capricious 
and despotic prince, was at this time in a very ill humor.* 
He had a favorite horse, which the smith from unskilful- 
ness had pricked to the quick while shoeing it. The king, 
in a fit of rage, had ordered the smith to be cast into 
prison, and had sworn that if the animal died of the in- 
jury, the man who had pricked it should die too. Hear- 
ing that the preacher who was branded by the priests as 
a great heretic had arrived in his capital, his splenetic 
humor immediately vented itself on him. Theologian or 
shoeing-smith, it was all one to him, when once he was 
displeased. Devay was seized and confined in the same 
prison with the artisan. Thus the reformer escaped from 
a guK only to be dashed against a rock; he fell from 
Charybdis upon Scjdla. He was in expectation of death, 
but he had a good conscience; and, his zeal increasing in 
the prospect of eternity, he ardently desired to win some 
souls to God before appearing in His presence. He there- 
fore entered into conversation with his unfortunate com- 
panion in captivity, and finding him melancholy and 
alarmed, he did what Paul had done in the prison at 
Philippi for the jailer trembling at the earthquake — ^he 
besought him to receive Jesus Christ as his Saviour, as- 
suring him that this alone sufficed to give liim eternal 
life. The smith believed, and great peace took the place 
of the distress which overwhelmed him. This was a great 
joy for the faithful evangelist. The horse got well, and 
the king, appeased, gave orders for the release of his 
smith from prison. "When the jailer came to bring this 
news to the man, the latter, to the great surprise of his 
keeper, refused the favor which was ofiered him. 'I am 
a partaker,’ said he, ‘ in the faith for which my companion 
is to die. I will die with him.’ This noble speech was 
reported to Zapolya, who, although capricious, was still 
• Geschichte der Evangelischen Kirche in Uhgu. 62 . ^ ^ 
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a feeling man and lie was so much affected that he com- 
manded both the prisoners to be set at hbcrty This 
second imprisonment of Devay lasted till 1534 
Pevaj went out of the prison weakened and brolcn 
down, but ever pious and anxious to consecrate his days 
to the service of Him who is the truth and the life A 
Hungarian magnate, the Count Naciasdy, a nch and 
learned man, who openly and actively protected the Ref 
ormation, and who had at great expense founded a school 
with a view to promote the cultivation of literature,* one 
of the Maecenases of the sixteenth century, thought that 
the reformer, after his tnals and his two harsh iropnsoa- 
ments, stood m need of repose and qmet occupation 
rather than a hand to hand fight with his adversaries. 
In his castle of Sarvar, Hadasdy had a very fine Iibmrj 
He invited Devay to take up his abode there, and to turn 
to account the studies in which he might engage for the 
propagation of evangelical knowledge Tlie reformer nc 
cepted this noble hospitality, and Sarvar became for him 
what the house of Du Tillet at Angoulemo had been 
to Calvin, after his escape from the criminal houfenant 
of Pans, and what the Wartburg had been to Iiuther 
There was, however, this diSerenee, that Devay had oJ 
ready endured several years of rigorous confinement, 
which was not the case with either Luther or Calno 
Ho set to work immediately, and studied and composed 
several polemical pieces. He had escaped from soldiers 
and jaders onlj to contend with ndversancs of another 
kind. 

The whole life of an evangchst is one continual etrng 
gfe, vhsi js fJum that of 

truth with error ? A champion worthy of Romo npiicarcd 
to reply to Devay Gregory Szegody, doctor of the Sor 
boune, and provincial of tho Pranciscan order in Hungarj, 

• •Intelligo te raagno etnaptn sclioL-im coosttlucre ct optioo<in«D 
oxtmro 8tudiaexcitarc.’~McUiichtbon to Coont hudasJy, />/ 

lu. p 417 
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liaraig become ncqnnitilcd with the firsi manuscript worbs 
of Dcva.y, had declared that lie nndcrtoolc lo refuie them. 
He liopt his -word, and published at Vienna a {realise 
in which he controverted the theses on (he. rvdimc.nli^ of 
falvadon/' This Avas Ihc first Avork published by a Hnn- 
gariaii against the Keformation. Devay applied himself 
to the task of ansAA'cring it, and his AA'ork Avas finished in 
the course of lo3G. 

During this period, toAvns, boroughs, entire parishes, 
and even some members of the higher clorgj' embraced 
the cA-angelieal doctrine. But at (he same time Sr.alalumy, 
bishop of Eger, caused Anthony, pastor of Eperios, and 
Bartholomew, chaplain to the chapter, to bo thrown into 
prison; and King Ferdinand commanded the evangelical 
church of Bartfeld to abolish all innoA'ations, Aipon pain 
of confiscation and of death. I 

MeauAvhilc Devay ’s A\Titings remained in mannserijit, 
and he avus considering AA’horc he .should got them pi’inted. 
Szegedy had published his at Vienna, but Devay had no 
inclination to retnni thither. He determined to go in 
search of a publi.sher into Saxonj*, and set out at the end 
of 153G. At Niirnberg ho fell ill, and was there attended 
by Dietrich Veit, a former friend of his at Wittenberg, 
whom Melanchthon used to call svns sinnmus amiciu'^. 
After his recovery he arrived at Wittenberg, and there 
sojounied, ns far as ap 2 rears, in the house of Melanch- 
thon,J from the month of April to the month of October, 
1537. These two men bec.ame intimate friends; they were 
like brothers, ‘ How pleasant his society is to me,’ said 
Luther’s friend when spealdng of Devay; ‘how excellent 
is his faith, and how much irrudence, knowledge, and 
piety he has ! ’ Ho was not the only Hungarian who 

* Censura; fratris Chregorii Zegedini, &c. Vion, bey Syngren, 1535. 

t Bibini, McmoraViUa Aug. Conf. p. 38. OcschicMc der cvangclischen 
Kirche in TJngarn, p. 04. 

t ‘Talis hospes, ufc Homcrus jubet, dvri jcctdtyvijrov esso clebet.’ 
— ^Melancbtbon Vito Theodoro. Corj). lief, iii. p. 416. 
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\7as attached to Master Phihp As the majority of the 
Hungarians -who came to ‘Wittenburg were unacquainted 
with German, Melanchthon preached for them in Latin,* 
which made them more familiar with the inode of thought 
of this divine Moreover, even before the first return of 
Devay to Hungary, the doctrine of Zwmghus was known 
ahd embraced there As early as 1530, Luther com- 
plained that this was the case with one of the pastors of 
Hermanstadt Nevertheless, Devay was also on broth- 
erly terms not only with Lnther but with all evangelical 
men He related to them the progress of the Reforma- 
tion m Hungary, he sought after every thing that might 
make him more competent to promote it, and he found 
by experience how much fellowship with those who he- 
heve strengthens the heart and enables a man to fight 
valiantly 

Devay did not print bis mannscnpt at 'Wittenberg nor 
in any other toivn in Germany Did he find any diffi- 
culty in doing so ? “We do not know 

When the time was come for him to depart, ho begged 
his host to wnte to Ins patron Count Nadasdy A letter 
from the teacher of Germany could not fad to be greatly 
valued by the Hungarian magnate Melanchthon wrote 
a letter, and entieatedthe count to do all in bis power 
that the churches might bo taught with more punty, 
and, anxious to see teaching and hteraturo protected 
by influential men, he said, ‘In former tunes the Greeks 
associated Hercules with the Muses and called him their 
ducf t Every one knows that you Paunonians (Hnnga 
nans) arc tho descendants of Hercules, Oa this ground 
the protection, of sucli studies ought to bo in the eyes 
of 'Sour Highness a domestic and national virtue ' Tho 
letter is of the 7th October, and is dated from Lc*p»o. 

• Em Eevcs^., M. S und die unjarticAe rffarmlrte SirtAf 

Hmog 8 Sney nx, p ilO 

t ‘Ohm Grtwi Dercnlem addidenint ITatti, «aramq«» 
vocabant.’ — 0?rj) uL p 118, 
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to xs'liicli place Melanclillion possibly accompanied bis 
friend. 

Devay did not go from Wittenberg direct into Hun- 
gary, altbougb be -was eagerly called for tbore. Ho went 
to Basel. He was attracted to ibis town of Switzerland 
partly by tbe deske to become acquamtod witb tbo tbeo- 
logians of tbe country, partly by tbe celebrated printers 
of tbe town, wbo pubbsbed so many evangelical boobs, 
and partly" also by tbe presence tbore of Grynaeus, witb 
whom be bad probably corresponded. Tbo manuscripts 
wbicb be took •\vitb bim comprised tbroo different works. 
Tbe first treated ‘of tbe principal articles of Christian 
doctrine’; tbo second, ‘of tbo state of tbo souls of tbe 
blessed after tins bfe before tbo day of tbe last judgment 
and tbe third, ‘ of tbo examination to wbicb bo bad been 
subjected b}’ Faber in tbe prison,’ Tbe volume a 2 >pcared 
in tbe autumn of 1637, witb this inscrqition — ‘Master, 
at tby word I ■v\t11 let down tbe net.’ * After this publi- 
cation Devay left Basel. 

On arriving in Hungaiy, bo betook himself immediately 
to tbe count, to whom bo was to deliver tbo letter of tbo 
reformer. John Sylvestre, whom Melancbtbon called a 
real scholar, was at tbo bead of tbe school of TJj-Sziget, 
near Sarvar, founded by Hadasdy. This nobleman was 
a treasm-e for Hungary. A wealthy man, a pious Chris- 
tian, be took pleasm'e in encouraging literatm’e and tbo 
arts, and gave rewards and tokens of bis esteem to those 
wbo cultivated them; but above all be bad at heart tbe 
advancement of tbe kingdom of God. He perceived that 
Devay and Sylvestre were men of tbe choicest kind, and 
associated them witb himself. They were all three con- 
vinced that schools and good books were necessary for 
tbe education of tbe people, for tbe establishment of tbe 
Reformation in Hungary, and for refining tbe manners 
and ensuring tbe prosperity of tbe country. Devay asked 
tbe count for a printing-house, and this request was im- 

* Lake T. 6. 
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mediately granted. The buildmg Tvas set up by the side 
of the school, and was the first in Hungary Deray at 
once began to compose an elementary book for the study 
of the Hungarian language (OrfAoffrapha unganca) He 
took pains to make it useful, not only as a grammar, but 
also as a means of Christian instruction He taught m 
it at the same time the rudiments of the language and 
those of the Gospel, remembermg the word of the Master 
— Suffer the little children to come unto me These three 
Chnstinn men thought that it was essential to begm the 
work of man’s restoration m his childhood, not merely 
to assist nature but to transform it and to bring it into 
that new state of righteousness which is a conflict with 
the original nature, to the end that Christ maybe formed 
m him They believed, as M de Saint Martha has said, 
that children have m them a natural gravity which draws 
them violently towards evil, that we must therefore ha 
always on the watch lest the enemy enter into their heart 
as into a deserted place, and do just what ho wdl there 
It 18 also necessary that a faithful guardian should be 
careful to remove from before their eyes and their feet 
whatsoever may become to them an occasion of falling 
Devnj had added to his book some prayers in Hunganan 
intended for children, for which he had laid under con- 
tribution Luther’s smaller catechism This yolumo was 
the first printed in the language of the country It passed 
through many editions 

But Hevay did not neglect active evangelization The 
scene of his labors was especially the demesnes of JTa- 
dasdj, and the comitats of Liscnburg, "W’cstpnm and 
Baab, near the frontiers of Austria, between tiio ng/if 
bank of the Danube and Lake Balaton (the Blattcnsco) 
This apostle used to bo met in his journeys along tho 
roads on the shores of Lake Balaton and on the bants 
of tho nme nvers which flow into it Ho prcacfiod tlio 
Gospel m rural dwellmgs, in castles, and in tho open mr 
Ho called nil those who heard him to como fo Chnst, 
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and declared lliat {lie Sa-vdonr did not cast away an}* ono 
who so came. If ho met with any who while they be- 
lieved were still uneasy and disturbed, he did not, hesi- 
tate to reassure them by announcing to them the electiou 
of grace. Ho told them that if they had come to God it 
was bccatise he had chosen them, and that the Good 
Shepherd Iceoi^s in his fold to the end the shceji which 
he has brought there. 

While Devay was laboring to the south of the Danube, 
XJl)per Huug.ary was not neglected. Stephen Szantai, an 
eminent man and an earnest Christian, was at this time 
lU'caching there energetically. Ho was full of faith and 
a good dialectician, filled with devotion and enthusiasm 
in the cause of the Lord. The p)-elatos wlio had for- 
merly imprisoned Devay toolc in hand to do the same 
with Szantai. A clerical conspii’acy was formed. The 
bishops George Frater, Statilius and Frangipani, sup- 
ported by the heads of some of the monastic ordci's, be- 
soiight Ferdinand to have the evangelist seized and put 
to death. Statilitis, bishop of Stuhlwcisscnburg, near 
the vast forest of Bakonye, enjoyed the reputation of a 
master in the art of persecution. A little while before, 
he had ordered the aiTCst of an evangelical minister, had 
caused him to bo beaten with rods, and, when the men 
charged uith this service had presented the victim half- 
dead, the infamous prelate had thrown him to the dogs 
to despatch him. Frangipani, formerly a military man, 
had indeed laid down the sword and put on the frock; 
but he had retained a soldier’s manners, and hold it a 
maxim that business and men must be disposed of s^\•iftly, 
and without delicate considerations. He governed his ser- 
vants with pride and harshness, and, as it is said, gave his 
commands with a rod. This was the man who took upon 
himself to obtain from the king the death of Szantai. Ho 
had no doubt that the king would let himself bo guided 
like his servants. But certain very remarkable changes 
had been wrought in Ferdinand’s mind. Cc , ^ -"n 
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of Augsburg bad given bun a less unfavorable impression 
of Luther s doctrine His confessor, v'bo was a Spaniard, 
VFben on bis death bed, bad acknowledged to bun that bo 
bad not led him m the right way, and that Luther bad 
hitherto taught nothing but the truth It appears that 
the children of Joanna of Castile all resembled their 
mother m having some regard for the truth, whde they 
resembled their grandmother, the illustrious Isabella, in 
Bttbmission to priests. King Terdinand was therefore 
now less hostile to the reformers Nevertheless, he was 
far from decided, and Rome had not lost m his case the 
influence which she knew how to exercise over pnneos. 
He had nothing more than passing gleams of light, which 
the clergy called caprices, he sometimes Wavered, but al 
ways returned to the pope’s side He was looked upon 
sometimes as a friend to the Protestants, and sometimes 
as their enemy 

However this might be, Ferdinand did not yield this 
time to the demand of the pnests, but ho appointed 
(1538) a religious conference to be held at Schassburg 
between the pnests and Szantai The perplexity of the 
bishops equalled their astonishment Not only did the 
tmg refuse to condemn Stephen without a heanng, but 
he commanded them to enter into discussion with him 
Sensible of their incompetence, they were not at all con- 
cerned about it, and began to look for a good Roman 
Catholic who should be able to cope with the man they 
called the heretic 

There was among the Franciscans a monk celebrated 
for hia exploits in theological strife, one Father Gregory 
He was now summoned to Schassburg, and went tluthcr 
accompamed by other monks For umpires rcrtlinand 
selected Dr Adnan, episcopal near of Stnhlwcissenburg 
and Martin do Kalmanco, rector of tho school of the 
same place These men, in the kmg'e opioion, could 
not but bo, considering their personal character, impar- 
tial judges, and ho said to them, ‘I exhort jou to con- 
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clvict tlie wliole affair in sucli a -way tliat tlio truth may 
in no respect suffer.’'*- 

The disputation began. Roman Catholics and Prot- 
estiuits had come together fi-om all qiiarters. Stephen 
Szantai set forth the evangehcal doctrine, and supported 
it with sohd proofs. The clever Franciscan was unable 
to confute them; and the monies seeing this supphed by 
outcries and a gi-eat disturbance the place of the argu- 
ments which were lacldng on the part of their colleague. 
A lajinan, John Eehenz, a learned doctor of medicine, 
indignant at tliis strange method of argument, sharply 
rebuleed the monks and censured them for the uproar as 
a stratagem unbecoming a discussion so grave; and tak- 
ing np the replies winch Gregory had made, he showed 
their -n'orthlessuess. Szantai spoke again in his turn, and 
left on his hearers a deep impression that the cause which 
he was defending was that of the tiaitb. The disputation 
lasted several days longer, diu-ing which the doctrine of 
the Reformation instead of losing gained groimd. 

The discussion being finished, Adrian and de Kalmanco 
had to pronounce judgment. For this xiurpose they went 
to the king. They -were seriously embarrassed, and -with- 
out being undecided were in a gi-eat difficulty. ‘Sire,’ 
they said, ‘ all that Szantai has maintained is founded on 
the Holj' Scripture, and he has demonstrated the truth 
of it; but the monks have uttered only words without 
meaning. Nevertheless, if we publicly assert this, we 
shall be everywhere decried as enemies of rehgion, and 
then we are ruined. If on the other hand we should 
condemn Szantai, we should be acting against om- own 
consciences, and we could not escape the judgment of 
God. For this reason we enti-eat Your Majesty to de-\dse 
some plan which will furnish us a way of escape from 

* Hispaniai vadaszag. This rare and remarkable book narrates 
the disputation in detail, perhaps giving it an emphasis in favor of 
the Eeformation. See also GeschicUe der evangcUschen Mrchc in 

Ungarn, p. 66. ' ^ . 
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this twofold danger ’ The bng understood the difficulty 
of their position and promised to do all that he could for 
them 

This was m the morning PerdiDand was almost as 
much embarrassed as the two judges. In yam he re- 
flected on this difficult case, he found no solution Ho 
achnowledged that the Protestants had a right to ho pro- 
tected in their rehgious liberty, and he felt that it was 
dangerous to exasperate so considerable a number of his 
subjects But what would Rome and the clergy say if 
he granted an amnesty to Szantai ? 

About three o’clock in the afternoon, word was brought 
to him that se^eraI bishops, prelates, and monks desired 
to speak to him Disquieted by their defeat, they wishwt 
to put pressure upon the mind of tho pnnce ‘Sire/ 
said the bishop of Grosswardin, ‘ we are tho shepherds of 
the Church, and we are bound to toko care of our flock 
For this reason we have demanded that this heretic should 
he seized and condemned, in order that those who aro 
like him, alarmed by his example, may cease to speak 
and to write against the Roman doctrme. But Your Ha- 
jesty has done the very reverse of that which wo asked, 
you hare granted a religious conference to this wretched 
man, who has thus had an opportunity of inducing many 
to take his poison Assuredly the Holy Father loll not 
he pleased with this There is no need of o discussion 
Tho Church has long sinco condemned these brigands of 
heretics, and their sentence la written on their forchP^^iks. 

Ferdinand replied — ‘Not one man shall pensh, unhss 
ht be convicted of a crime worthy of death,’ * hat 1 
said Bishop Statihos, ‘is it not enough that he gives ihe 
cup to laymen, ululo Christ instituted it only for pnests 
and that he calls the holy mass an indention of tho devil* 
Assertions such as those dcsene death ’ ‘Do you think, 
bishop/ said the king, ‘ that the Greek Church is a tni® 
Church? * *1 do, sire ’ ' Well, then,' rephed Ferdinand, 

* tho Greeks xccen o tho supper in both kinds, os they were 
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liuiglifc by tbe boly bisbop.s Cluysostom, Cyril, niifl others. 
'\\’hy should ^ve uot do the same ? They have not the 
mass, Avo therefore can dispense Avith it.' The bi.shoi)s 
held their peace. ‘I do not talce the part of Sr.antai,’ 
added the prince, ‘but I Avish the cause to bo examined; 
a king must not punish an innocent man.’ ‘ If Your jMaj- 
esty does not support us,’ said the bishop of Gross- 
AA'ardiu, ‘aa'g aaoU seek for some other means of getting 
rid of this Amlture.’ 

The bishops AA’ithdreAA’, but Ferdinand had about him 
men as passionate as they Avere, AA’ho Avere bent on the 
destruction of the reformer. At nine o’clock in the CA’en- 
ing of the same day, the Idng, in a state of distress and 
suspense, Avas conversing on these matters Avith tAvo of 
his magnates, Francis Banfy and John Kassai, AA'hen the 
bui'gomaster of Kaschau requested an audience of him, 
and entered his presence folloAA'ed by Szantai. The king 
immediately addi’essing the reformer said — ‘YHiat then 
do 3 *ou preach ? ’ ‘ ]\Iost gracious prince,’ replied the min- 
ister, ‘it is no new doctrine. It is that of the proidjcts, 
of the apostles, and of our Lord Jesus Chi’ist; and A\*ho- 
soeA’er de.sii*es the sah'ation of his soul ought to embrace 
it A\ith joy.’ The king was silent for some seconds; and 
then, no longer able to refrain, he exclaimed — ‘0, my 
dear Stephen, if Ave follow this doctrine, I am A'ery much 
afraid that some gi’eat evil Avdl befall both thee and me. 
Let us refer the cause to God; He Avill make it tuim to 
good. But tarry not, my filend, in my states. The mag- 
nates would deliver thee to death, and if I attempted to 
defend thee, I should be myself exposed to many dan- 
gers. Go, sell what thou hast, and depart into Tran- 
sylvania, where thou canst freely profess thy doctrine.’ 
The weak Ferdinand half yielded to the fanaticism of the 
priests. He saw what was good and durst not do it. He 
made a present to Szantai, towards the expenses of his 
journey; and then he said to the burgomaster of Kasehatr 
and another evangelical Chi-istian, Christopher Deswees, 
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\?lio accompaniea him— ‘ Tahe him aw&y secretlj hy sight, 
conduct him to his own people, and protect him from all 
danger ' The three fnends departed, and Ferdinand waa 
left alone, disturbed and unstable in all his uays 


CHAPTER IV 

PROGRESS OF EVANGELIZATION AND OF THE SWISS REFORMA- 
TION IN MCNGaBY 
(1538-1515) 

The conference of Schassburg and the dehverance of 
Szantai, which put an end to persecution in the conn- 
tries subject to Ferdinand, had results still more marbed 
in the states of Zapolya, The impression produced by 
these events was so powerful that many parishes and 
towns declared for reform The manner of its accom- 
plishment in Hungary was charactenstic It adianced, 
as we have said, by an almost imperceptible progress 
The pastors gradually came to preach in a manoei more 
conformed to the Gospel IVitbout attracting notice thej 
changed the ntes and usages, and their parishes followed 
them In some instances indeed the flocha toob the first 
steps forward, but usually they waited patiently for the 
death of their old Catholic pnest, and then chose lO his 
Stead an evangelical minister There were no violent 
revolutions, no angry schisms Parishes embraced rn 
jjnzs'fc the evangelical confession, and bept their churches, 
their schools, their parsonages, and their properly The 
love of order and of peace was earned perhaps a hlRo 
too for The Lutheran pastors maintained their accus- 
tomed relations with the Catholic bishops They paid 
them the dues as before, and were protected by them la 
their rights and liberties, provided only that they did 
not pass into the ranbs of the Zwinglians or the CalnO’ 
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ists. It was an age of gold, says a Hungarian historian. 
It seems to us that it was rather an age in which, as 
in Daniel’s statue, a strange mixture was seen of gold, 
silver, iron, brass, and cla}'.* 

This mention of the Zwinglians is remarkable. It re- 
veals to us, if we may use the phrase, the reverse of 
the medal, the dark side of the j)icture. If evangelical 
truth was advancing in Hungary, there were neverthe- 
less troubles and dhdsions of various kinds. The doc- 
trines of Zwinglius had early penetrated into the coun- 
try. Ferdinand had mentioned them at the same time 
as the Lutheran doctrines, in his edict of persecution of 
1527. They were therefore at that time spread abroad, 
and numbered amongst their adherents some persons of 
the higher classes. In 1532, Peter Perenyi, fii’st coimt 
(siqjremiis comes) of the comitat of Abaujvai*, had the 
first church for the disciples of Zwinglius built at Patak, 
between Tokay and IJjhely. This state of things, in ac- 
cordance with the principles of religious liberty, and con- 
sequently just, had nevertheless injmious effects. The 
conflicting views of Luther and Zwinglius on the Lord’s 
Supper disquieted some persons, and most of all those 
who most ardently sought after the truth. One of these 
was Francis Beva, count of Thurotz, a Hungai-ian noble 
of highly cultivated mind, who attentively studied the 
theology of the Scriptures, and had accepted the Lu- 
theran way of regarding the Lord’s Supper. The writ- 
ings of Zwinglius unsettled him. Being no longer at 
peace but suffering much anxiety as to what he ought 
to believe, Beva determined to write to Luther. He laid 
open to him his doubts in a long letter and implored him 
to dispel them. Luther, very much engaged at the time, 
replied briefly. He exhorted him to continue steadfast 
in the faith as he had received it, urged him to remember 
the omnipotence of Grod in order to put an end to his 
doubts about the mystery of the Supper, and added — 
* Dr. Burgovzky, JJngarn. Herzog, Ency. xvi. p. 641. 
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‘ Not a single article of faitli ivotild bo left to us, if ire 
■were to submit erery thing to the judgment of our ovm 
reason ' * 

Divisions of another hmd, ^vblch Tvero to have far 
graver consequences for the pubhc peace, afflicted Hun- 
gary Members of tho same community, sons of the Bamo 
soil, tho Hunganans found themselves divided into tno 
hostile parties, by the ambition of the two kings who had 
shared the langdom between them Colloquies had been 
frequently held with a view to put an end to this stale of 
things, but the rival prmces had looked on thorn with no 
friendly eyes At length an assembly nhich nas held at 
Kcnesche on Lake Balaton agreed to a plan intended to 
bind up the wounds of the common country Men’s ftel- 
ings were soothed, and the tivo kings concluded an agree- 
ment at Grosswardm in pursuance of which each of tliem 
was to retain his titles and possessions, but after the 
death of Zapolya the nholo of Hungary was to bo re- 
united under the sceptre of rerdmand, even if his nvnl 
left an heir Tins took place m 1538, and at that timo 
Zapol^ a had neither wife nor children "W as this a sub- 
ject of regret with him? Had ho a desiro to pcrpclualo 
in his own family the sceptre of a portion of Hungary ? 
However this might be, he mamed in 1639 Issbclh, 
daughter of tho king of Poland, and in 1541, as ho lay 
seriously ill and on his death bed, word was brought 
to lam that ho bad a son Delighted at Uio news, ho 
sent for tho bishop of Grosswardm, George Sfortinuzzi, 
a Dalmatian who was at once wamor, monk, diplomatist, 
and prelate, Peter Pctrosuch, and Jocroek do Hngtsl 
Tho bishop, pcrccmng tho secret nishcs of tho princ«, 
encouraged him to siolato tho agreement made with Pir 
dinand Zapolya named these three xiersons guanhans 

• ‘BicnallonitAndenj htiWrcmosirtictilom file! djallcloratjonU 
nostra rcsUmnmlQm furnt, — Itibint, Jlcmoralum p H 
T}p tN illcnbcrs: 4 Ang 1530 — iJer tvanJ<^U<^rn 

in Cnjcm, p, CO 
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of liis son, and added— ‘Take care not to give up my 
states to Ferdinand,’ a formidable legacy for the new-born 
child. The Queen Isabella seized upon some pretext for 
breaking tbe compact, had her son John Sigismund pro- 
claimed king of Hungary, and feeling herself incapable 
of resisting the power of Ferdinand placed hci'self with 
the young prince under the protection of the Sultan. 
Thus was fidelity, the faith of treaties and of oaths, tram- 
pled under foot by the ambition of this now dynasty. Its 
dishonesty was plain.* 

This step, as must have been expected, was the signal 
for great disasters. The Tm-kish army which was to se- 
cure the crown to the son of Zapolya advanced into Hun- 
gary in such force that Ferdinand could not resist it. 
The land was now plunged in distress; evangelical re- 
ligion had to suffer much; it saw its most useful institu- 
tions and its most venerated supports taken away. The 
school and the printing-house established by Count Na- 
dasdy at Uj-Sziget were destroyed. Devay and his friends 
were compelled to fly precipitately, and many of them 
took refuge at Wittenberg. Devay was in great afflic- 
tion. He had continuaUj’’ present to his mind the bar- 
barity of the Mussulmans, carrying fire evei*ywhere and 
shedding the blood of his fellow-citizens and his friends. 
The destruction of the modest institutions which he had 
founded and from which he anticipated so much good 
for his country broke his heart. Even the imprisonment 
which he had undergone at Vienna and in Hungary had 
caused him less grief, for the Mussulman plague was not 
then ravaging his native land. An exile, distressed and 
in deep destitution, he could see no way opening before 
him by which he might be permitted to re-enter the 
sphere of activity which was so dear to him. He poimed 
out his sorrow into the bosom of Iris friend Melanchthon, 
who felt himself the most lively interest in the great 
misfortunes of the Magyars. A thought occurred to 
* Geschichie der evangelischen JEarche in TJngarn, p. 70 . 
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tbeso two friends. The tn-irgraTO George of Branden- 
burg had been one of the guardians and govcmora of 
the young king of Hungary, Louis IT , who fell at Ho- 
hacz He had remained a friend to the Hungonans, ho 
possessed estates in the country, and favored there the 
extension of the Befonnation Devay and Melancbthon 
considered whether he would not be the man to reopen 
for Bevay the door of his native land Melanchtbon 
consequently wrote (December 28, 1541) to Sebastian 
Heller, chancellor to the margrave ‘There are now 
with us some Hnngmans/ he said, ‘whom the cnicltj 
of their enemies has driven from their country Mathias 
Devay, an honest, grave, and learned man is one of the 
number I behove that ho is known to your most illiis- 
tnons pnnce On this ground ho implores, in these try- 
ing times, the assistance and aid of the margrave. I 
pray you to support the holy cause of the pious and 
learned exile He has already been exposed to a great 
many dangers from lus own countrymen on account of 
bis pious preaching ’ It docs not appear that the mar- 
grave had it in his power to bring about the return of 
Devay to Hungary, but perhaps ho gave him some assist- 
ance Devay, finding that the doors of his country were 
closed to him set out for Switzerland, which had a spe- 
cial attraction for him, not indeed so much for the bciu- 
ties of nature winch are found there, ns for its pious and 
learned men, and for the simple, Bcnptuml, and spintunl 
religion which he know ho should meet with at the foot 
of the Alps.* 

Meanwhile, Hungary was in the most lamentable fitate 
Hot only was the country full of distress and disonler, 
but in addition to this a foreign kmg, who lioi*'tcd the 
crescent on the ancient soil on which the cross had l»een 
planted, was roaster of this heroic people But wo csti 
not help BOcing tint hero was onco more rralircil the 
truth that God often carries on lus work of light and 
• HcTcsz, In IIert«>g • Eney lit p. 
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peace in the midst of tlie confusion of states and tlie dis- 
sensions of nations. Gradually the first rage of the fol- 
loAvers of Islam abated; and as they really cared very 
little about the controversies of the Chi'istians, the}' wero 
inclined to leave them full liberty to mamtaiu their con- 
flicting doctrines. "What most of all shocked them in the 
land which they were treading under foot was the im- 
ages and the worshij) offered to them by the adherents of 
Home. 

Owing to the impartiality of the Mussulmans, the Gos- 
pel was propagated from the banks of the Thoiss as far 
as Transylvania and Wallachia, a fact testified by a let- 
ter addressed to Melanchthon.* Shortly before the Mus- 
sulman invasion, Sylvestre had published at Uj-Sziget 
his translation of the New Testament, intended for all 
the people of Hungary. When the first stonn was past, 
this precious book began to chculate amongst the people. 
Ere long pious Christians endeavored to evangelize the 
country. Many Hungarians, j)artly on account of the 
persecution, partly for the sake of repose fi’om their rude 
labors, and to console themselves for their sufferings, went 
to refresh and strengthen themselves at Wittenberg and 
afterwards returned to fresh conflicts. Wittenberg with 
Luther and so man}’^ other Christians full of lively faith 
was for these visitors an oasis in the desert. Amongst 
those who went to take shelter under these cool shades 
and beside these clear fountains were Stephen Kopac- 
zy, Caspar Heltus, Emeric Ozoraes, Gregory Wisalmann, 
Benedict Abadius, and Martin de Kahnance (the last four 
afterwards adhered to the doctrines of Calvin). These 
were followed by many others. There was a continual 
going and coming. In proportion as the Mussulman rav- 
ages abated and fell off, the Christians took heart again 
and increased their efforts to rebuild the house of God. 
Hungary was like an ant-hill, where every one was astir 
and at work. God had there created sons for Himself, 

* Melanchtbon, lib. iL Epp. p. 339. 
voij. vn— 17* 
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■who actuated by His Spint set tbemselves uitb unflag- 
ging earnestness to do the -iFork of the Lord * 

Even m those districts ■which, from their nearness to 
Austria, ■were more subject to cleneal authority, the Gos 
pel was also malung progress. For some time the strug 
gle bet^ween the two doctrines ■was very shaip at Raah 
The evangelicals in this to'wn were nithout pastors, and 
a mihtary prefect well disposed towards the Reformation 
gave them one At Stuhlweissenburg the Roman Cath- 
olics beset the justice of the town with their entreaties. 

* Prohibit,’ they said, ‘ the preaching of the Gospel and 
the distribution of the Supper in both kinds, and put in 
prison the ministers and the communicants’ The jus 
tice, a righteous and God feanng mau, firmly rephed — 
*In this matter I ■will obey God rather than men, m all 
things else I -will fulfil my function ’ This man was a 
soldier ■who knew the commander whom he must before 
all obey ■j* 

It was, however, chiefly in Upper Hungary and Transyl- 
vania that nun was impending over the Roman Church 
The influence of the conference of Schassburg was still 
very powerful there Many of the inhabitants of these 
countnes, hitherto heedless of the work of reformation 
and even full of prejudices respecting it, began senously 
to reflect on this great spintual movement which was 
shaking the nations, and apphed themselves to the read 
iDg of the ancient Scnptures of God, in Tvhich they rec 
ognized the active pnnciples of the transformation of 
which they were avitnesaes Whole parishes, earned 
away by the power of the truth and by the noble ex- 
aJEpJe man who Hung Xor the 

cause of God, declared openly for the Reformation At 
Bartfeld, Michael Eadaschm had preached the Gospel 
With so much power that all the force of Rome seemed 

* Oeschtchie der ei-anffelischm Ktrche in tTn^Kirn, p 71 

f Johannes Manillas in Collect, i , J)« ealamltate qfflict p. 157 
0e3ch\chte dtr ewjnjelwcAen Kirehe in Uiujitm, p 72. 
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to be destroyed there. In Transylvania many towns fol- 
lowed the example of Herm'anstadt. Tlie greater nnm- 
ber of the inhabitants of lilediasch and Kronstadt, at the 
eastern extremity of the country, and of many other cities, 
declared that they were determined to believe nothing l)nt 
what is taught in the "Word of God. The principal instru- 
ment of God in these districts was John Hontcr. After 
studpng at Cracow and at Basel, he had retimicd into 
his native land, rich in knowledge, strengthened by faitli, 
and inflamed with zeal. He had established tliere a print- 
ing-house, which was the first in Transylvania, as that of 
IJj-Szigct was the first in Hungary, and had published a 
multitude of school-books and evangelical books. It was 
not long before the whole of southern Transylvania, the 
country of the Saxons, was gained over to the Eeforma- 
tion. Honter himself at a later time imblishcd a narra- 
tive of these conquests.* The work, however, nijpcara 
to have been less solidly done in these districts than in 
others. Trans3”lvania was one of the few counti-ics of 
the Beformation into which Socinianism penetrated as 
early as the sixteenth ccntui'y. 

Conquests more solid and more complete were in prep- 
aration. Devaj", as we said, had gone into Switzerland. 
He had seen there the best men of the Helvetic Eefor- 
mation, and had attached himself to the principles which 
they professed, towards which he had previously been at- 
tracted by his intercom’se with Melanchthon, by his own 
study of Holy Scrip tm'e, and by liis meditations in the 
prisons of Vienna, It was no longer the rather siqmr- 
ficial theory of Zwinglius, but the more spiririial and 
profound doctrine of Calvin, that he had chieflj’’ been in 
contact with. “When he learnt that the disorders of the 
Mussulman invasion had come to an end and that it was 
once more possible to labor in Hungary to win souls to 
the Gospel, he returned home. He did not make his ap- 

• His boot was entitled, Beform der Sdchsischen Oemeinde in Sieben- 
lurgen, 154=7, Herzog, Ency. xiv. p. 34=4^ 
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pearanco there in any sectarian spirit Christ crucified, 
the wisdom of God and the power of God, and a new 
birth by the operation of the Holy Spint, always formed 
the basis of his teaching But aiming at a dose union 
with Christ he said — Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
Man and drink His hlood, ye have no life in you, adding 
however as the Saviour did — It is the Spirit that qmcleneth, 
the flesh proftcth nothing At Epenes and other towns 
in the mountains, there were some Hungarian ministers, 
disciples of Luther, who were astomshed to hear that 
the man, who hke them had for his master the "Witten 
berg reformer, spoke like Calvin To these men it gave 
great pain to see that their fellow countryman disagreed 
with the great doctor whom they had so long held m 
honor They might, however, have rejoiced at the fact 
that Devay declared that the flesh of Chnst is meal indeed 
and His hlood is drink indeed The real doctrme of Lu- 
ther and the real doctrine of Calvin respecting the Lord s 
Supper approximate to each other sufficiently for Luther- 
ans to respect that of the Reformed Church, and for the 
Reformed Church to respect the Confession of Augsburg 
Both sides ought to have done this, even had their differ- 
ence on this point been greater than it really was, since 
both said — Christ is all in all But it was tho misfoituno 
of that age that many fastened upon a few differences of 
detail rather than upon the great truths on which they 
were agreed 

These Hungarian pastors wrote to Luther in the spring 
of 1644, expressing then surprise that Heray, who had 
lately been at Wittenberg, professed a doctnno on the 
Sapper different from that which was taught there Lu 
ther’s astonishment on receiving this letter exceeded that 
of the Hungarians, and his gnef was still greater than 
his surprise He could not believe what they wrote to 
him * "WTiat t ^ * said ho, ' the man who had such a 

• •Cxua npod nos eit ipse e4eo toni odons.’ — Lotber’a letter of 
Slst April, 1544. 



name amongst ns! . . . No, it is too liard to believe 
wbat they have written to me. One thing is certain, and 
that is that he did not receive from ns the doctrine of 
the sacramentarians.* . . . We have constantly opposed 
it both in pnblic and in private. There is not with ns 

the slightest appearance of snch an abomination 

I have not the faintest suspicion of Master Philip nor 
of any of the others.’ Henceforth the great and pious 
Luther, unfortunately somewhat irritable, frequently in- 
veighed against the Devay whom he had so much loved, 
and loudly complained that he was teaching and prac- 
tising rites very different from his own.f Luther then 
forgot the beautiful concord of Wittenberg to which he 
had been a party. 

Devay, on his return from Switzerland, went to De- 
breczin, not far from the frontier of Transylvania, prob- 
ably in consequence of a suggestion of Count Nadasdy. 
This town was a fief of Count Valentine Toeroek de 
Enying, one of the heroes of Hungary and a great pro- 
tector of the Reformation. He was a near relation of 
Count Nadasdy. This magnate settled Devay at De- 
breczin not only as pastor but also as dean. The noble 
herald of the Gospel endeavored without delay to fertil- 
ize spiritually the waste and barren lands in the midst of 
which the town was situated. He gave instruction by 
his preaching, by his writings, many of which however 
were not printed, and also by his hymns. One of these 
began with the line — 

Fit tliat every man sliould linow — f 

and it set forth in succession the great and vital doctrines 
of the Gospel. This hymn was long sung in all parts of 

* ‘ Certe non a nobis babet sacramentariomm doctrinam.’ — Ihid. 

t ‘ Maxime antem invehitur in Devayum, quod ritus quosdam a 
Buis valde diversos doceret exerceretque.’ — Timon, I^itome chrono- 
logica rerum Hungaricarum. 

f ‘Minden embemek illik ezt megtudni.’ — Herzog, Ency. xix. 
p. 410. 
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Hungary A po'^erfta minister of tbe "Wora tvIio bad 
been a fellow-student with him at Cracow was at first his 
colleague and afterwards his successor This was Martin 
de Kalmance He was distinguished by two charactens 
tics One of these was that doctrine of grace which is 
especially set forth by Paul and by Calvin, and which 
had taken possession of his heart, joined with that spir- 
itual communion with Christ of which the outward com- 
xnuniou is the sign, the pledge, and the seal The other 
was an animated and captivatmg eloquence whidi deeply 
stirred and earned away the souls of men While bis 
burning words extolled the eternal compassion of God 
who saves the sinner by Jesus Christ, it seemed as if oU 
who heard him must fall at the Saviour s feet to receive 
from Him the gift of life Probably not one of the Hun- 
garian reformers had warmer partisans or more itapla 
cable enemies These last were so completely mastered 
by their hatred that they left traces of it everywhere 
Hike a hero of the mob, who sticks even upon the walls 
insultmg names, a papist, who happened to be at Cracow, 
wrote in the matnculation book of the university, beneath 
the name of Devay’s colleague, the following words — 
*Thi 3 Kalmance, infected with the spint of error, has 
infected with the heresy of the sacramentanans a great 
part of Hungary'* He was perpetually pursued by 
fanaticism One day, when he was preaching at Be- 
regssasz, a Homan priest, impelled by deadly hate, crept 
into the church, concealing under his dress a weax>oa 
with which be had provided himself, and shot him dead f 
Ihifl humble minister was thus to meet the tragical end 
of the jBustrpons Wilhiim of Nassau and other great sup- 
porters of evangelical doctrine But this did ndt fake 
place till some years later, in 1657 This faithful servant 

• ‘HiC Calmanchebl epinta errons infectos, hajrcsi postca sacra 
mentaiionim taagnam partem Unganai infecit’— Ilevear Devaj ««« 
die Ungar reform. Kirche. Herzog £ncy xix- p 411 

t Ibid. 
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of God and liis companions in arms bad first to suffer 
many other assaults. 

The Eoman clergj’-, alarmed to see that tbo evangelical 
doctrine •was invading Hungaiy, were determined to unite 
all the forces at their disposal, and give decisive hatile l.o 
this enemy. It "was on the slopes of the mountains, and 
particularly in the comitat of Zips, that the most fanati- 
cal and enraged priests were found. There also the doc- 
trines of the Word of God had made the most real con- 
quests. Bartfeld, Eperics, and Leutschau, the capital of 
the comitat of Zips, were towns filled with adherents of 
the Eeformation. In the spring of 1543, all the priests 
of the comitat met together, and perceiving that all their 
efforts had been useless, and aware also that they had not 
strength to conquer by spiritual -weaiions, they resolved 
to have recourse to the power of the state. King Fer- 
dinand was at this time at Numberg; and they drew up 
a petition and sent it to him there. They stated that 
notwithstanding all the pains which they tooh to main- 
tain religion, his subjects were drawn away after what 
was worse. ‘For this reason,’ they said, ‘we request 
of you that no preacher should be settled in any place 
whatsoever without authorization of the Church. Do 
not allow any one to bring to your subjects this new 
gospel, which wherever it goes brings in its train divi- 
sions, sects, anger, debate, envy, ignorance, murders, and 
all the works of the flesh.’ It was just at this time that 
Charles the Fifth was attempting to conclude peace both 
with Francis I. and with Solyman, in order to give his 
undivided attention to the suppression of the Beforma- 
tion. Ferdinand, whose intentions although more en- 
lightened were not very decided, and who did not think 
that it was proper for him to act in a different way from 
his brother, issu'ed (April 12) an ordinance by which 
he placed at the service of the clergy ‘all secular au- 
thority necessary for the upholding of the old and holy 
Catholic religion, the confession of the Eoman faith, and 
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the praiseTforthy rites and cuatoms -wbich it enjoms ** 
But this ordinance remained a dead letter The lang’s 
moderation 'Was well Imown in Hungary, and people be- 
lieved that if he had yielded to the clergy it ivas, in fact, 
only an apparent yieldmg, and that his threats were not 
to be followed by action The depositaries of the tem 
poral power, moreover, had no mmd to use it in persecu 
ting men who were examples to all The pro pjdatino 
Trancis Reva therefore turned a deaf ear to it The 
clergy, astonished and provoked at seeing their petitions 
and eyen the orders of the prmce without effect, ad 
dressed to the long a second petition more pressing than 
the first Terdmand, who was then at Prague, signed 
(July 1) an order more severe addressed to the pro 
palatine^ — ‘ I am astonished,’ said he, * that you did not 
strictly discharge your duty towards the heretics and 
their doctrine I command you, upon pam of losing my 
royal favor, to punish every one who separates from the 
true and ancient Church of God, whatever may be his 
condition or hia ranh, and to make use for this purpose 
of all the penalties adapted to bring back mto the sheep- 
fold those who go astray ’ f This order of Ferdinand, so 
far from terrifying the champions of the Gospel, increased 
their courage and their zeal In the midst of tribulation 
they said — ‘ In all these things, vx are more than conquer 
ors through Christ who loxxd us ’ Even at Lentschau tlio 
evangehcals, far from drawing back, determmed to go 
forward They were still without pastors at the time 
their adversaries wished to put them to death, and they 
heroically resolved to appomt one Ladislaus Polcmcr, 
justice of the town, and founder of the Reformation there 
began to seek m all directions after such a man as thoj 
wanted. Amongst the young Transjlvanians who had 

• Analecia Setpris part it p 231, Geschichle der evanijeltschtn 
JTtrefte »n Vhgam, p 73 

t Anaiecta Scepus part it p 231. Gtschichie der 
K\TchA in JJngam, p, 73, 
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been conyerted by tbe ministry of Honter was one named 
Bartholomew Bogner, distinguished for his faith, his 
knowledge, and his zeal. The courageous justice called 
him to Lentschau, and Bogner immediately applied him- 
self to the work. He did this wdth the activity of a man 
whose natural powers are sanctified by the Divine Spirit. 
His ministry bore rich fruit. Not only did the word of 
God which he preached give to many a new birth unto 
eternal life, but after a few years all the ceremonies of 
the Romish worship were abolished in the very town in 
which the weapons had been fashioned which were to 
destroy the Reformation.* 

A similar work of regeneration was being accomplished 
in the south of Hungary, introducing there the Gospel and 
the sph’itual faith of the Swiss divines. A young man, 
named Stephen Kiss, remarkable from childhood for his 
discretion and abilities, was born at Szegedin bn the 
Theiss, north of Belgrade, in 1505. He studied at vari- 
ous schools in his own country, and afterwards at Cra- 
cow. Having been enlightened by the Gospel, he had 
come to Wittenberg in 1540, being then thirty-five years 
of age. Ere long he became not only the disciple and 
the guest, but also the assistant of Luther and Melanch- 
thon. These two great doctors perceived in him the qual- 
ifications of a reformer; a lively piety which led him to 
seek in every thing the glory of God, a modest serious- 
ness in his manners, his conversation, and his deport- 
ment; an accurate acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures, 
close application to work, remarkable skill in the admin- 
istration of the Church, and a lively and powerful style 
in preaching the Gospel. f The Wittenberg reformers, 
struck with these gifts, were glad to employ him in the 
important and numerous affahs which they had on their 

* Qeschichte der evangelischen Kirche in Ungarn, p. 74. 

t ‘ Tanta in liomine fuerat pietas, gravitas et prudentia adminis- 
trandse rei ecclesiasticaa.’ — Ep. Michaelis Paxi, April 5, 1573, ad 
Simlerum. 
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h-inas * He was usualjj called Szegedm, after Ijis na- 
tive town, according to a very common practice of the 
age. 

On his return to hia native land, Stephen setUed at 
Jasnyad Pull of remembrances of TVittenberg, and a 
fncnd to theological studies, as he saw that the harvest 
was great hut that the laborers were few, he founded m 
that town, in co operation with a few fnends of the Gos- 
pel, a school of theology of which he was the principal 
professor He was at the same time both preacher and 
doctor In his sermons he showed himself as a man of 
mind. He did not compose feeble homilies, nor confine 
himself to diluting his text and uttering pious sentiments 
lu all that he said there was a sohd foundation of truth, 
lu all his teaching there was admirable method, and ho 
set forth the leading thought of his discourses with great 
clearness f But at the same time his phrases were vig 
orous, he struct heavy blows, he roused conscience, ho 
convmced sinners of their faults and their danger, and 
he so forcibly exhibited the love of God in Jesus Christ, 
that suffering souls threw themselves by faith mto tho 
merciful arms of the Saviour | It was given to him to 
present the truth with such persuasive power that it left 
a deep impression on men's mmds His contemporanes 
said that his memory and lus discourses would gumvo 
for ages § 

Szegedm was not only a great orator, ho was also a 
learned theologian An indefatigable worter, it was not 
easy to turn him aside from Ins studies. WotI^ was to 

m ~ JO tnagnis rebus 

* • 1573 

, jt qta loaximo.'— • 

Sknnea, TUa SzeffedtiiL 

i ‘Seme an den Yolk. nut grosser Begeisteratjg gcncbtcM 

Predigten deschicft/e der nanffelisefien Strche in ITpjam, p. 

& ‘Id quod concionea ejua et impnmis qn» in pubbeom 
snnt, sacra hypomnemata, loculentor testantur, qaieqne nt d« 
slio, caneseeat sicclis lanumerabilibus,’— SUnca, fKa 
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liim not only a duty but a dcligbt, tlio very joy of bis 
life. Ho sliut biinsolf up in bis study villi tbo Holy 
Scriptures, read them, sounded their depths, and thor- 
oughly fixed them in his mind. He brought no self-love 
to the study of them ; nor did ho even publish his ovn 
vTitings in his lifetime. They verc published after his 
death by two of the most distinguished di^■iues of the six- 
teenth century, Theodore Beza at Geneva and Grynaous 
at Basel; and this fact is undoubtedly a proof of their 
excellence. He produced analytical works on the proph ■ 
cts David, Isaiah, Daniel, Ezekiel, and Jeremiah; and 
also on the Gospels of Matthew and John, the Acts, tho 
ciiistles of Paul, and the A2iocalyi)so. In addition to 
these expository works, Szegedin wrote some on doc- 
trine, and jiurticularly one entitled ‘ Commonjilaccs of 
Sacred Theology, concerning God and concerning man.’ 
This was in imitation of his master ]\relanchthon. Dcciily 
grieved to sec the errors which afflicted his native land, 
he undertook to contend against them. Ho ]iursucd 
them, armed with the sword of the Sphit, which is tho 
word of God; and evangelical Hungary had no braver or 
more intrepid champion. He chiefly tried his strength 
with the Unitarians and the Paiiists. He comjiosed a 
‘ Treatise on the Holy^ Trinity against the extravagances 
(deliramenta) appearing in some districts,’ directing his 
attacks equally against Arianism and Socinianism. Tho 
papal traditions he fought against in his ‘MiiTor of the 
Eoman Pontiffs, in which are concisely delineated their 
decrees opposed to the W'ord of God, their lives and their 
monstrous excesses.’ There is also another work of his 
entitled — ‘Entertaining Inquiries (Qumstiones jucundco) 
concerning the pajjal traditions.’ His devotion to the 
truth and the force of his understanding shone out in all 
these w'orks, and his contemporaries were proud of them. 
‘This man,’ they used to saj^, ‘is indeed a theologian, and 
what is more, a true -witness for Christ; a serious, stead- 
fast, and most’ energetic defender of orthodox truth in 
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countries infested, alas, \ntli Ananism, Mohammedanism, 
and other sects, to say nothing of the papacy ** 

Szegedin’s intercourse iFith Melanchthon had prepared 
him to understand m respect to the Lord’s Supper, that 
it IS the Spirit that quicieneth He adhered to Calvin’s 
view His writings, as we have mentioned, were pub- 
lished by the Swiss theologians, and we find his name 
inscribed as a member of the Reformed ^nod of War- 
dein He brought over some of his fellow countrymen 
to the same conviction One of these, then veiy young, 
boie testimony to it about thirty or forty years later 
‘Szegedin,’ said Michael Paxi m 1675, ‘was the second 
of those teachers who, when I was still a youth, success- 
fully corrected and completely suppressed in our land 
erroneous doctrines respecting the Supper ’f The first 
was undoubtedly Hevay Paxi was mistaken as to the 
victoiy of the doctrine taught by Galvin It was not so 
complete as he states A great many divines and faith- 
ful men held Luther’s view It was justifiable indeed for 
Szegediu and his friends on the one side, and for the Lu- 
therans on the other, to declare themselves decidedly for 
the doctrine which they esteemed true, but it was not 
BO for them to deny that both deserved the roverence of 
Chnstians. The war which was earned on between these 
two churches was, perhaps, the greatest calamity which 
befeU the Eeformation 

The activity of Stephen Szegedm, the decision of his 
faith, and the vigor with which be attacked the Eomish 
errors drew upon him the hatred of papists and the in- 
sults of fanatics In particular, the bishop, who was 
guardian of the young son of King Zapolya, was beside 
himself when the tidings were brought to him of the 

, « „ «mn fthl^iao 

nalor 


t ‘Seeuaduaerat inter coa qu5 me poero ^orrnptelam ua Can.-* 
emendarant ao sustulenmt pemtos.’— ^ roil ad Siiolw 
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energetic efforts of tins great cliampion of the Gospel. 
One day, the evangelical doctor having delivered a very 
powerful discourse, the prelate nO longer restrained him- 
self; and in the first bm’st of his wrath he sent for the 
captain of his body-guards — the bishop had his guards — 
and said to the man, whose name was Caspar Peruzitti 
— ‘ Go, give him a lesson that he may remember.’ The 
captain, a rough, impetuous fellow, went to the venerable 
doctor and, addressing him in a saucy tone, gave him 
several slaps on the face with the palm of his hand. 
Szegedin did not lose his self-command, but deshed to 
clear himself of the wrongs which were alleged against 
him. The coarse soldier then knoched him down, and 
trampling on him in anger and rage gave him repeated 
sharp blows with his hea^T^ boots armed with spin’s. This 
was the method of confutation adopted by a Romish pre- 
late in Hungary in the sixteenth century. There were 
confutations, we must say, of a more inteUectual kind. 
The bishop did not stop here; he confiscated the doctor’s 
precious library, which was his chief earthly treasm’e and 
the quiver from which he drew his arrows. He then drove 
him from Jasnyad. God did not abandon him. Szegedin 
renounced himself, took up his cross, cried to God and 
besought Him to shed abroad His light. In the follow- 
ing year he was enabled to devote his talents and his faith 
to the cause of knowledge and the Gospel in the cele- 
brated school of Jynla; and not long after he was called 
to be professor and preacher at Czegled, in the comitat 
of Pesth.* 

• OeschicUe der evangelischen Kirdie in Ungam, p. 75. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE GOSPER IN niTNGART UNDER TDERISH RULE. 

(1545—1548 ) 

One cliaractenstic feature of this epoch is the fact that 
two rehgious, two powers, were then dominant in Hun- 
gary, Rome and Constantinople, the Pope and Moham- 
med The reformer persecuted the Gospel, and the latter 
granted to it reasonable liberty Roman Catholicism 
recognized in evangelical Christianity its own principal 
doctrines, the divinity of Jesus Christ, the expiation of 
the cross and others besides, while Islamism was shocked 
at the idea of the Trinity, of the Godhead of the Saviour, 
and of salvation by His expiation, and said haughtily— 
‘God IS God, and Mohammed is his prophet' In the 
nature of things Roman Cathohcism would surely respect 
and protect evangehcal Christians who were living under 
the dommion of the Crescent, and the successor of Mo 
hammed would as naturally persecute those who, m ins 
opinion, professed detestable doetiines, as his master had 
done before him, sword in hand. The ver) reverse toot 
place 

This, ho wever, is easily explamed Rom e, by her church 
system, had established herself apart from the Gospel 
Of course something of the Christian rehgion remaiDcJ 
m her doctrine, and this Christianity was and had always 
been dear to the seven thousand who, m the midst of the 
Catbohes, had not bowed the knee to Baal Bat this re- 
siduum was generally concealed, and what was apparent 
was something entirely difTerent It was the pope, his 
cardinals, his agents, worship paid to the Virgin, to the 
saints, to created bemga, numberless ntes, images, pil- 
grimages, indulgences, and every one knows what besides. 
The Cathohcism of the pontifis, not finding these super- 
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fluities and superstitions in evangelical Cliristianityj was 
stoutly opposed to it. It was all tlie more so because it 
saw instead tbe great principles of a living faitb, of re- 
generation, and of tbe new bu'tb, of which it hnew not 
what to make. It therefore waged on its opponents ‘ a 
strange and long war in which violence attempted to sup- 
press the truth. It committed frightful excesses against 
the word of Jesus Chi’ist.’ * XJltramontanism in the six- 
teenth century, as well as in later times, awoke every 
morning with sword drawn, in a kind of rage, like Saul, 
and wanted to overturn every thing, as has been said of 
the writer who was in our own time its most energetic 
champion.'}* It did as he boasted of doing, fired in the 
teeth of the enemy. 

The position of Islamism was different. In "new of 
the two forms of Christianity, it despised both and was 
not at all inclined to place its sword, as the Cathohc 
priuces did, at the service of the pope. In the Roman 
churches the Mohammedan was chiefly struck by the im- 
ages; and remembering better than the pope the com- 
mandment of Grod — Thou shalt not make any graven im- 
age nor the likeness of any thing — he felt a higher esteem 
for Protestants who kept it. The judges appointed by 
the Sublime Porte often displayed a sense of justice; and 
they did not tlnhk it their duty to sacrifice good meu to 
their enemies on the gronud of their not acknowledging 
the high-priest of Rome. While therefore we meet in 
these years with instances of the respect shown by the 
Turks for the free worship of the Gospel, J we constant- 
ly find examples and very numerous ones of Romish 
intolerance. 

Perdinand formed an exception. He perceived that 

* Pascal. These words immediately refer to the struggle of Eoman 
Catholicism against the Port-Eoyalists; but they are iar more true 
with respect to the Eeformation. 

1 De Maistre. 

t Gieseler, KirchengescMchfe, iii. p. 465. 
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the JBeformatJon was malmg great progress in Ins king- 
dom, and, more enhglitened than his brother had been, 
far from declarmg open war on Protestantism, be was 
anxious of the two opposmg parties to mould one single 
Church, and thought that in order to succeed in this he 
must mate important concessions He heheved, m com- 
mon with the Hungarian Diet, that a general conned 
alone, which should tale as the basis of its labors the 
Holy Scnptiires, could bung about this important recon- 
cihation This council, which assembled at Trent m De- 
cember, 1545, Perdinand called upon to unite the two 
parties by efiectmg a reform of faith and morals, partic- 
ularly as regarded the pope and his couit, by abohshing 
dispensations and simony, sources of so much disorder, 
by transforming the clergy, who ought for the future to 
give themselves to an honorable and chaste behavior, 
and to primitive simphcity and punty m their dress, 
their way of life, and their doctrmo, by administration 
of the Supper in both lands, by urging the pope to 
take as his model the humility of Jesus, by abolishing 
the cehbacy of priests, occasion of so much scandal, and 
by suppressing apocryphal traditions.* These demands 
for reform showed plainly enough what strength the 
Gospel had gamed in Hungary, and the immense bene- 
fit which the Keformation would have conferred on the 
Church universal if Home, instead of withstanding it, 
had submitted to its wholesome influence Instead of 
all this the council pronounced the anathema against the 
holiest doctrines of the Gospel and of the Reformation 
H Hungary did not succeed in exerting an influence 
upon the Council of Trent, the council nevertheless pro- 
duced some effect on Hungary Evangehcal Chnslians 
felt the necessity of drawing together, of concentration, 
of union There were m the country, m the fifteenth 
century, some Hussite congregations, the organization of 
which was Presbytenan m form, and God had just raised 
• Geschichtt dfi" etxingtluchen Strehe In Vnyarn, p 77 
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up a great number of Cbristians -wbo, by means of Devay 
and others, had been brought into contact with the Swiss, 
and had attached themselves to the synodal system which 
was flourishing among the confederates. They deshed 
to act in concert and to help each other under the dhec- 
tion of Christ, the King of the Chm’ch, at a time when 
the adherents of^the pope were united under his law. 
The powerful and pious magnate Caspar Dragfy encour- 
aged them with a promise of his protection. An assem- 
bly was held in the town of Erdoed, comitat of Szathmar, 
in the north of Transylvania. Twenty-nine pastors at- 
tached to the Helvetic confession met there; and anxious 
to set forth the faith which formed their bond of union, 
they conversed together of God, of the Redeemer, of the 
justification of the sinner, of faith, good works, the sac- 
raments, the confession of sins, Christian liberty, the head 
of the Church, the Church, the order which must be es- 
tablished in it, and the lawful separation from Rome. 
They were all agreed; and having embodied in a formula 
then’ belief on these twelve points, they were desirous at 
the same time of expressing their close union with all 
Christians and particularly with the disciples of Luther. 
They therefore added in conclusion the following state- 
ment; ‘In the. other articles of the faith we agree with 
the true Church, as it is set forth in the confession pre- 
sented at Augsbm'g to the emperor Charles the Eifth.’ 
This conclusion shows that on some points these church- 
es did not agree with the Confession of Augsbm’g, and 
proves the adhesion of the Erdoed pastors to the Helvetic 
confession; an adhesion which is denied by some writers.* 

It was not long before the Lutherans on their side fol- 
lowed this example. They were found chiefly in those 
parts of Hungary and Transylvania in which German was 
spoken; while the Helvetic confession had its most nu- 
merous adherents among the Magyars of Finnish origin. 

* Eibini, Memorabilia, p. 67. GeschicMe der evangelischen Kirche 
in Ungarn, pp. 75, 76. Guericke, Kirchengeschichte, iii. p. 239. 
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In 1646, five to'nms of Upper Hungary field an assembly 
at Hperies, m ■wfiicfi sixteen articles of faitfi -were settled. 
*We -vnll continue faitfiful,’ said tfie delegates, ‘to the 
faitfi professed m tfie Confession of Augsburg and in 
Melancfithon s bool. ’ * This assembly laid down veiy 
rigorous regulations A minister who sfiould teach any 
other doctrine, after being named, was to be deprived of 
fits office, and the magistrate was to be exhorted not to 
allow serious offences, in order that tfie ministers might 
not be compelled to re-establish excommunication No 
one was to be admitted to the Lord s Supper until he 
had been properly examined 

Notwithstanding the seventy of these principles and 
tfie determined temper of tfie Hungarians, there were not 
seen among them at this time those passionate conflicts 
■which sometimes took place bekivcen opposing confes- 
sions This may have been owing to the difference of 
nationalities Tor the two races inhabiting the country 
were separated by language and by customs It may also 
have been tfie case that there was a clearer apprehension 
in this noble country than elsewhere of the truth that 
•when there exists a imity in the great doctrines of tfie 
faith contention ought not to be alloTred on secondary 
points f 

The evangelical doctors did not confine themselves 
to holding their regular meetings, hut evciywhero iliey 
preached the Gospel to great multitudes J 

About this time Szegedm was called from Czoglcd to 
Temeswar, an important town situated a little farther 
south than Szegedm, his native place, the name of which 

• This IS doubtless the Apotc^y for the Conftssion. Schroccth, 
JRtform , « p 734. 

t Ribuu, Arerwroidui, p CS. iSebliivrdi, OtsehtchU Jts 
Ungam. 

^ In this place the author wrote on his manoscript us a direction 
to his amanuensis, ‘Leare one page liUnk.’ This lacuna was not 
filled np —Editor 
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lie bore. This call was sent to bim by Count Peter 
Petrovich, one of the guardians of the young son of 
Zapolya, but a very different man from his colleague, 
the bishop. Petrovich was the avowed friend and the 
powerful protector of evangelical reform. Szegedin, in 
his new position, immediately put forth all his energies. 
He not only expounded and defended sound doctrine as a 
theologian, but he scattered abroad in men’s hearts the 
seeds of truth and of life. The count loved and admired 
him, and countenanced his labors. He protected him 
against his enemies, and took an interest in the smallest 
affairs of his life. Por example, he gave him for winter 
wear a coat lined with fox-fur.* The glad tidings of the 
love of God, which save him who believes, were spreading 
farther and wider in these lands, when after three years 
Szegedin had the pain of seeing the place of his protec- 
tor, Count Petrovich, taken by a superior ofS.cer of the 
army, Stephen Losonczy. If the former concerned him- 
self lovingly about the Gospel of peace, the latter made 
no account of any thing but war, cared for nothing but 
the soldiery, and was devoted to the Pomish party. 
Losonczy troubled himself very little about the army of 
Jesus Christ. He wanted to hear only of that army 
which he trained, and which at his command executed 
skilful manoeuvres; and he was annoyed with those evan- 
gelists who troubled conscience and urged men to think 
of things above. In this he could see nothing but a dan- 
gerous enthusiasm. He thought it was far more useful 
to mind things below. In his view the military art was 
not only the most beautiful and the most ingenious, but 
also the most essential. Men of truly Christian charac- 
ter have been sometimes found serving in armies, and even 
in the higher ranks. But those who, like Losonczy, look 
upon religion as a troublesome superstition which must 
be suppressed have never been rare, even in religious 

• ‘Vestem vulpina pelle subductam.’ — Skarica, Viia Szegedini. 
Oeschichte der evangelischen Eirche in Ungarn, p. 79. 
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epochs The successor of Count Petrovich, therefore, 
did not hesitate to expel from the country those whom 
his predecessor had called thither, not Szegedm alone, 
but also the other ministers, his colleagues No sooner 
had he done this than the Turks appeared, seized the 
fortress, and massacred all the Christians they met with, 
including the unhappy Losonezy himself None escaped 
but the pastors whom the terrible general had placed in 
safety by banishing them, with the intent to rmn them 
The merciless Losonezy had imagined that he should de- 
fend Temeswor all the more effectually by getting nd of 
these tiresome ministers, whom he looked upon as mere 
impedimenta, qmte useless, and, moreover, very emhar- 
rassmg Yet these faithful heralds of the Gospel, hy m- 
tercedmg with God and by strengthening the hearts of 
men, might perhaps have saved the town and its inhabi- 
tants They would at least have consoled them m then* 
affliction * 

If the Turks were making their conquests, the Chns- 
tians likewise were making theirs, even m the districts of 
Hungary, then subject to Mussulman authority Emenc 
Eszeky (Czigenus), a disciple of Luther and Helanchthon, 
having at this period returned to Himgaiy — ^Wittenberg 
was a fountain from which hving water did not cease to 
flow — made a stay at Tolna on the Danube, south of 
Buda. His heart was grieved to sec the population of 
the town wholly gl^en up to superstition and impiety 
Nevertheless, he was not disheartened, and he began to 
make known the Gospel in private houses and everywhere 
After fifteen days, three or four persons had received the 
iBOjriodso ibp hiilp, and yet it was 

a great deal But desirous of a more abundant banest, 
ho left the town and travelled about the surrounding 
countiy Finding the common people absorbed m the 
concerns of mere material existence, ho resolved to ad- 
• sinmca, Tlia S tgeiimu Gtschlehie der nxingtllschen Eireht (n 
Vngarn, p 60 
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dress chiefly Ihe school-masters and the priests, expect- 
ing to find in them a good soil for the sowing of the 
word. He was not altogether mistaken ; for if many 
bigoted priests dismissed him, some of the ecclesiastics 
and masters of schools neyertheless gave him welcome. 
Arriving one day at the parish of Cascov, comitat of 
Baranya, he knocked at the door of the parson, Michael 
Szataray. He was kindly received, and they had a loeg 
conversation. The priest, a serious and sincere man, rel- 
ished the good words of Eszeky, and with all his heart 
believed the good news of the Gospel, which hitherto he 
had but vaguely understood. He felt immediately im- 
pelled to communicate it to others, and courageously 
joined Eszeky. The two travelling ministers, filled with 
earnestness, succeeded in spreading abroad evangelical 
light in the whole of Lower Hungary, They led a life 
of hardship, and had frequently to meet with hatred and 
persecution. But their patience was perfect, and God 
kept them safe from all danger,* 

While Eszeky, accompanied by his fellow-laborer, was 
thus visiting the towns and country districts, the seed 
which he had scattered at Tolna, and which at first 
seemed to have sprung up only in two or three places, 
had germinated a little everywhere. The field which had 
seemed barren, had at length given proof of fertility. 
Those of the inhabitants who had embraced the Eefor- 
mation had built a church at the extremity of the town; 
and, two years and nine months after the departure of 
the reformer, he received a call to preach the Gospel 
there again. He returned to Tolna, proclaimed Christ, 
and the church was filled with hearers. But great dan- 
gers awaited him there. There were two distinct par- 
ties in the place; and while some of the people attached 
themselves to the Saviour, others continued to be thor- 
oughly devoted to the pope. At the head of the latter 
party was the burgomaster, who, in the frequent inter- 


* Qeschichie der evangelischen Kirche in IT ■ 
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views which he held with the pnests, was pressed to nd 
the town of the heretics Unfortunately for the clergy, 
the magistrate could do nothing of the sort without the 
consent of the Turks who occupied the country The 
TTltramontanes thought that they could smooth away the 
difficulty by untying their purse strings They therefore 
collected a considerable sum of money, and handed it to 
the burgomaster, who then set out for Buda, the place of 
residence of the pasha Having obtained an audience of 
the Mussulman, he stated to him the occasion of his 
coming, the disturbance which was created in the town 
by Protestantism, and presented his rich offering Con- 
fident that this officer was what is called a true Tork, 
inexorable and pitiless, and knowing how offenders, even 
■viziers themselves, are despatched at Constantinople, ho 
xn plain terms requested the pasha to have Eszeky put 
to death, or at the least to banish him The Mohamme- 
dan governor did not thmk it his duty to proceed 'with- 
out observing judicial forms He consulted his Cadis, 
who informed their chief that the man against whom the 
complaint was laid was an opponent of images and other 
Eomish superstitions The pasha consequently gave or- 
ders that ‘the preacher of the doctrine dtscotcred by Lu- 
ther (this was how they described the Gospel) should 
freely proclaim it to all who were willing to hear it * 

Eszeky and his companions were dehghtcd to hear 
that the Turks gave them the liberty of which the Bo- 
manists -wished to deprive them The evangchcal Clms- 
tians could now without hmderance diffuse the knowl- 
edge of Christ either m the church or elsewhere A 
school was estabhshed, and on August 3, 1549, Eszeky 
applied to his fnend Matthias riacms Ulyncus for books 
and assistants ♦ 

The provinces which submitted to rcrdinand wore no 
jnoro forgotten than those which were under the rule of 

• EpwL Cngem 83 M. riaciam niyncum, in Iliblni, J/<7ner<iJ2f<i, 

1 p.501 
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the Turks. The Beformation "svas now making great 
progress there. The priest Michael Szataray, who was 
converted by the ministry of Eszeky, went to Komorn. 
Anthony Plattner joined him; and both of them labor- 
ing zealously in this island formed by the confluence of 
the Danube and the Waag, they laid the foundation of a 
great community of the Helvetic confession. At Tyrnau 
also, to the north of Presburg, the former teaching of 
Grynaeus and Devay, and the evangehcal writings which 
were eagerly read there, led the greater part of the pox3- 
ulation to embrace the evangelical doctrines. The five 
towns of the mountain region, which were held as allodial 
estates by Queen Mary, peacefully enjoyed under her 
government the blessings of the Gospel. But the prin- 
cess having made a lease of them to her brother Perdi- 
naud, the priests wanted immediately to take advantage 
of this for the oppression of these pious people. These 
attempts rekindled their zeal ; and the churches for- 
warded to the king’s delegates, at Eperies, an evangel- 
ical confession full of faithfulness and of charity (Pen- 
tapolitana Gonfessio). Ferdinand comanded that they 
should be let alone.* 

The characteristic feature of this epoch, however, was 
— we say once more — the progress which the Gospel was 
making under the rule of the Turks. Fresh instances of 
this were constantly appearing. Faithful ministers pro- 
claimed the consolation and the peace of Jesus Christ 
to the distressed and impoverished Hungarians who had 
remained in Buda under the Mussulman yoke. The ser- 
vants of Rome endeavored to gainsay them. ‘A coarse, 
papistical Satan,’ wrote some one from Hungary to a 
Breslau x^astor, 'ox)X)Osed with all his might this Chris- 
tian ministry,’ f He brought the subject before the pasha. 
The latter, after hearing both sides, decided in favor of 

* Oeschichie der evangelischen Kirche in Ungam, pp. 81, 83. Eibini, 
Jilcmorabilia, i. p. 78. 

t ‘ Crassum quendam Satanam papisticum voliementer obstitisse.’ 
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evangelical preaching, ‘Because/ he said, *it teaches that 
one God alone is to be avorshipped, and because it con- 
demns the abuse of images TThich we abominate ’* The 
pasha, addressing the accuser, added — *I am not placed 
here by my emperor to busy myself about these contro- 
versies, but in order to keep his empire as much at peace 
as possible ’ At Szegedm also he protected the Gospel 
and its mmisters agamst the violence of the papists 
‘See/ said the friends of the Gospel, ‘how wonderful 
and how consoling is the counsel of God I We thought 
that the Turks would be cruel oppressors of the faith and 
of those who profess it, but God would have it otherwise. 
Is it not astonishmg to see how the good news of the 
glory of God is spreading in the midst of all these wars 
and disturbances ?f The whole of Transylvania has re- 
ceived the evangehcal faith, in spite of the prohibition of 
the monk and bishop George (Martmuzzi) 'Wallachio, 
which is also subject to the Turks, professes the faith. 
The Gospel is spreadmg from place to place through- 
out Hungary Assuredly, if these agitations of war had 
not broken out, the false bishops would have stirred up 
agamst us far graver ones ’ 

—Adalb Wiirmlocb. m Bistnz ad Job. Hess m Breslau. (MS. cited 
m Gieseler ui. p 4G5 ) 

• ‘Approbate eTongebnm, quod doceat unum colendam Deum 
reprobetque abusnm imagmuin quns Turcsa abominantur *— (US. 
cited in Gieseler, in p 465 ) 

t ‘Miruia namque in modum eTangelium glonai Dei sab istis 
belbcis tumultibus qnam latlssuae vagatar ’—Job Crcsbagns ad 
Ambrosium Moibanum.— (MS m Gieseler, ui p 465 ) 
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CHAPTER VI. 

BOHEmA, MORAVIA, AND POLAND. 

( 1618 — 1621 .) 

The reformation of Denmark and Sweden proceeded, 
Immanly speaking, from Luther, at whose feet the Scan- 
dinavian reformers had received the Protestant doctrine. 
Consequently it was of later date than the reformation 
of Germany. But there was one country in which the 
piercing tones of the evangelical trumpet had been heard 
a century before Luther; and we must not forget this 
country in the general history of the Reformation. The 
discourses of John Hus had resounded in Bohemia and 
Moravia. A great number of believers were to be found 
there at the beginning of the sixteenth century; but Lu- 
ther’s reformation gave them a new life. 

The disciples of Hus were divided into two distinct 
parties. One of these had kept up certain relations with 
the Government of the country, and had been weakened 
by the influence of the court. The members of this party 
did not reject the authority of the Roman Catholic bish- 
ops of Bohemia; and their principal concern was to re- 
claim the cup for the laity, which procui’ed them the 
designation of Galixtines. But the majority of the Hus- 
sites, who were chiefly to be found among the country 
people and the provincial nobility, having entered into 
relations with the Wycliffites and the Yaudois, went far- 
ther than Hus himself. They professed justification by 
faith in the Saviour, and looked upon the institution of 
the papacy as anti-christian. This party, distinguished 
by the name of Taborites, was not at the time of its ori- 
gin what it afterwards became. The waters, far from 
being tranquil, had then been in a state of fermentation, 
ebullition, and violent agitation. These ardent religion- 
voii. vn — 18 * 
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ists had uttered war cnes and fought battles But grad- 
ually, being punfied by meana of the atruggle and by 
adversity, they bad become more calm, more spiritual, 
and from 1457 to 1467 they had formed a respectable 
Chnstian community under the name of the Vniled 
brethren 

Two different views as to the Lord’s Sapper prevailed 
among them, without however disturbing their brotherly 
unity The majority believed, with Wychffe, that the 
body of Christ is truly given with the bread, not how- 
ever corporeally but spiritually, sacramentally — to the 
soul, not to the mouth This was afterwards veiyneorl) 
Calvin’s thought The most decided of the Hussites on 
'ihi3 side was Lucas, an elder of the church. The others, 
fewer m number, bore some resemblance in their vieus 
to the Vaudois, and looled upon the bread as simply 
representmg the body of Christ This was afterwards 
the view of Zwmghus The two parties were tolerant of 
each other and loved each other, and both were strongly 
opposed to the notion, of a corporeal presence of Chnst 
in the euchanst 

Suddenly the report of Luther's reformation reached 
Bohemia, and there was great joy among the disciples 
of Hus- They saw at last ansiog that eaqle which their 
master had announced, and a power shapmg itself which 
would bring them important aid in their struggle with 
the papacy The Calixtines had addressed Luther both 
by letter and by messengers Ho received these with 
hindness, but he was not so fnendly to the United Breth- 
ren He would not enter into relation with a sect some 
of whoso opinions he did not share One day, in 15^ 
when preaching on the sacrament of Christ’s body, ho 
said — ‘The Brethren or Picards aro heretics, for, ns I 
have seen in one of their boohs, they do not believe that 
the flesh and the blood of Chnst are tmlj in the nacra 
raent’* This dceplj affected the Bohemian crangchcaU. 

• Lather, Tr«rJl<, xij. p, 554. (Welch.) 
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OpprcBSOcl an ilioy wore, tlicBo bi'cilivfin avcd'o tnixioun io 
find Biippori in tlio Saxon rofonnal.ion; and now il- ro- 
pulfiod ilicin 1 It Bccnicd aa if ilio liiUo rcliKli wliioli ilioy 
had for dogmaiio fonnnlio, and llio aliogidhor jiraclhail * 
tendency of ilioir Oliriaiianii^y, ninal- nialfo it eaay for 
them io come io an undernianding will) tlio AViitenborg 
rcforinors. They ilioroforo Hcnl, 1,wo nunnljeni of Dieir 
body io Lnilier, John Horn and Mieliael AVoiaa, wbnao 
appoinied iaalc waa, while not in any partiiailar dinown- 
ing iheir own doctrine, io bring ibe fainoitH donior io 
a bciior ojhnion of ihoao 'wlioni ho called hc.niicH. It 
was not wiihoui some iiniidity ibat iho two JJiiiiniten 
approached Wittenberg. As inetnbors of a dcsjiinod and 
persecuted community, how would tbey bo received by 
the illustrious doctor, a man who enjoyed the jn'otectiou 
of princes, whoso voice was beginning l.o stir all Eurojie, 
and whoso audacious utterances ierrilied his adversaries? 
The interview took place at the beginning of July, lfi22. 
The two humble delegates set forth accural.ely Iheir belief 
respecting the Lord’s Sup])or. ‘Christ,’ tluiy said, ‘is 
not corporeally in the bread, as those believe who assci’t 
that they have seen his blood tlow. He is there sjiirit- 
ually, sacramentally.’* It might seem to Lulher a crit- 
ical moment. Ho encountered habitually so much ojijio- 
sition in the world, that he might well ask whelhe)* he 
should go on to compromise himself still farther by giv- 
ing his hand to these old dissidents, who had becji so 
many times excommunicated, mocked, and crushed. Was 
it his duty, in addition to all the opprobrium undei’ which 
ho already labored, to take upon him also that which al.- 
tachedto this Hcct? A small mind would have yiekhal to 
the temptation; but Luther’s was a great soul. He ha.d 
respect only to the truth. ‘If those divines teach,’ said 
Luther, ‘ that a Christian who receives the bread visibly 
receives also, doubtless invisibly, but iiovertheless in a* 
natural manner, the blood of Him who sits at the right 
* Luthor, Ijpp., nd Nic. Ildufjfimttiuimn. 
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hand of tLe Father, I cannot condemn them In speak- 
ing of the communion, they make nse of obscure and 
barbarous expression^ instead of employing Scnptaml 
phrases, but I have found their behef almost entirely 
Bound.' Then, addressing the delegates at the time of 
their leave-takuig, he gave them this advice — ‘Be good 
enough to espress yourselves more clearly m a fresh 
statement ’ 

The United Brethren sent him tins fresh statement in 
1523 It was the production of their elder, Luca^ who, 
as a zealous "Wycliffite, came near to Luther, but at the 
same time fell bound to make no concessions He had 
consequently set forth very clearly that there was m the 
Supper only spiritual nounshment for spiritual use He 
had hkewise added that Christ was not m the sacrament, 
but only tn heaven. Luther was at first offended by these 
words. One might have said that these Bohemians tbok 
pleasure in defying him But Christian feeling gained 
the ascendency m the great doctor The discourses of 
Lucas gave him more satisfaction than his treatise^*. Ho 
therefore relented, and addressed to the Brethren his 
work on the TTor^htp of the Sacrament f in which while 
Betting forth his own doctrinal views he testified for 
them much love and esteem. Both sides seem to have 
vied With each other m noble bearing The party which 
most nearly agreed with Luther became the strongest, 
and after the death of Lucas, feeling more at liberty, it 
camo to an agreement with the Saxon reformer, while 
those who looked upon the bread ns representing Christ's 
body, at the head of whom was Michael M’ciss, cntcml 
into relations with ZwinghnsL'f' All that wo haio jnst 
Bald relates to the Tabontos. 

The Calixtines, on their part, also felt the influence of 
the movement which was shaking the Christian world. 

• liUllier, TTerite, aui. p. 15W. (WalcK) 

t vme dactn/ux torum jut apptUantur Waldtwj wi 

Jhcardt. (Zorich, 1532. Wittenberg 1533.) 
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One tie still bound tbem to tlie Eoman bierarcby. ‘ ’WTio 
is it tbat appoints pastors?’ they wrote to Luther; ‘is it 
not the bishops who have received authority from the 
Church to do so ? ’ The reformer’s answer was at once 
modest and decided. ‘ What you ask of me/ he replied, 

‘ is beyond my power. However’, what I have I give to 
you; but I intend that your own judgment and that of 
your brethren should be exercised in the most complete 
freedom. I offer you nothing more than counsel and ex- 
hortation.’ * The reformer’s opinion was contained in a 
treatise annexed to his letter; and therein he showed 
that each congregation had a I’ight itself to choose and 
to consecrate its own ministers. The modesty with which 
Luther expressed himself is something far removed from 
the arrogance which his enemies dehght to attribute to 
him. The Galixtines, captivated by the reformer’s char- 
ity and faith, determined in an assembly held in 1524, to 
continue in the way marked out by Luther the reforma- 
tion begun by John Hus. This decision called forth keen 
opposition on the part of some of the body, and its unity 
was broken. The number, however, of the Lutheran 
Galixtines continually increased. They received in gen- 
eral such of the evangehcal doctrines as were still want- 
ing to them; and henceforth they differed from the Uni- 
ted Brethren only by their want of disciphne and more 
intercourse with the world. 

It was not in Bohemia alone that John Hus had be- 
come the forerunner of the Eeformation; he had been so 
in other lands of Eastern Europe. One country, Poland, 
seemed as if it must precede other nations in the path of 
I’eformation. But after some rough conflicts with Jesu- 
itism it passed from the van to the rear. Having lost 
the Gospel, it lost independence, and now remains in the 
midst of Europe a ruined monument, showing to the na- 
tions what they become when they allow the truth to be 

* ‘Sed liberrimuni vesfiraiii sit et omniuin judiciuni.’— Luther, 
Epp. ii. p. 452. 
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ia1>.en away from them Already, in 1431, some of the 
disciples of Hus had come into Poland, and had pubhdy 
defended at Cracow evangehcjd doctrines against the doc- 
tors of the imiversity, and this m the presence of tho 
long and the senate In 1432, other Bohemians arrived 
in Poland, and annonnced that the general council of 
Basel had received their deputies. The hiahop of Cra 
cow, a steadfast adherent of the Romish party, fulmi- 
nated an interdict against them * But the king and 
even several of the bishops were not at oR disturbed 
thereby, and they gave a favorable reception to these 
dLsciples of John Hus, so that their doctrines were dif- 
fused in vanous parts of Poland ‘Wychire was also 
known there, and, about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, Dohszynsla, a Pohsh poet, composed a poem 
lu his honor 

Thus Hus and Wycliffe, Bohemia and England, •oun 
tnea so wonderfully unlike each other, were at the same 
time, as early as the fifteenth century, laboring to dis- 
seminate the light m the land of the Jagellons. It was 
not in vam In 1459, Ostrorog, palatine of Posen, pre- 
sented to the Diet a project of reform which, without 
touching upon dogmas, distinctly pointed out abuses, 
and estabhshcd the fact that the pope had no authority 
whatever over kings, because the kingdom of Christ is 
not of this world. In 1600, celibacy and tho worship of 
relics were attacked m some works published at Cracow 
In 1616 Bernard of Lublin established tho express pnn 
ciplo of the Reforraation — that tre muH believe only the 
Wofd of Godf and that wo ought to riycrt tho tradition 
of men f This was the state of things when the Refor- 
mation appeared How would it bo received? 

The common people both in the countiy and in tho 
towns were m general dull of understanding and desti- 
tute of culture But the citizens of the great towns, who 

• Kiasicaki, ITisL rtUj dts pmplts Slavts p IH 

t Krasmakk ITaL rtllj desjyvjples SUiccs pp. 115, IIC. 
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by commerce were brought into intercourse v?itb other 
populationSj and particularly with those of Germany, had 
deyeloped themselves and began to be acquainted with 
their rights. A wealthy and powerful aristocracy were 
predominant in the country. The clergy had no power 
at all. The Church had no influence whatever on the 
State, nor did the State ever assist the Church. Tbe 
priests themselves, by reason of their worldliness and 
their immorality, were in many places objects of con- 
tempt. Sigismund I., the reigning sovereign, was a 
prince .of noble character and of enlightened mind; and 
he endeavored to promote a taste for the sciences and the 
arts. Such a country appeared to be placed in circum- 
stances very favorable for the reception of the Gospel. 

The Reformation had no sooner begun, than Luther’s 
writings arrived in Poland, and laymen began to read 
them with eager interest. Some young Germans, who 
had been students at Wittenberg, made known the Ref- 
ormation in the families in which they were engaged as 
tutors; and afterwards they endeavored to propagate it 
among the flocks of which they became pastors. Some 
young Poles flocked around Luther; and afterwards they 
scattered abroad in their native land the seed which they 
had collected at Wittenberg. 

The Reformation naturally began in that part of Poland 
which lay nearest to Germany, of which Posen is the 
capital. In 1524 Samuel, a Dominican monk, attacked 
there the errors of the Roman Church. In 1525, John 
Seclucyan preached the Gospel in the same district; and 
a powerful family, the Gorkas, received him into their 
mansion, in which they had already established evangel- 
ical worship, and gave him protection against his perse- 
cutors.* This pious man availed himself of the leisure 
afforded him by this Christian hospitality to translate 
the New Testament into Polish. Alone, in the chamber 
in which he had been obliged to take refuge,' he accom- 
* Pischer, E^orm in Pohn, i. p. 4A. 
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plished, like Luther m the Wartburg, a work 'n'hich was 
to be the enlightening of many souls. 

The Gospel did not stop here Just as in a dark night 
one flash which shines in the west is succeeded by another 
on the farthest borders of the east, so the doctnne of sal- 
vation, after appearing in the west of Poland, suddenly 
showed itself in the north, in the east, even as far as 
Konigsberg Prom the still chamber in which John 
Seclucyan earned on his valuable labors the Pohsh re- 
veille transports us into a great, fiounshmg, and popu- 
lous town, to which foreigners in great numbers resorted 
from all quarters Dantzic, which then belonged to Po- 
land, became the pnncipal focus of the Keformation m 
these lands From 1518, German merchants, attracted 
thither by the commerce and industry of the city, took 
pleasure in recounting there the great discovenes which 
Luther was making in the Bible A pious, enhghtoned, 
decided man, named Jacob Knade, a native of Dantzic, 
gave ear to the good news which the Germans proclaimed 
and received them joyfully He opened his house imme- 
diately to all who wished to bear the same His frank 
and open disposition and his amiable address made it 
easy for any one to cross the threshold of his abode Ho 
did not confine himself to Christian conversation iVs 
he was an ecclesiastic, he began to preach m puhhc his 
faith m the church of St Peter He loved the Saviour 
and knew how to make others love Him To flowers ho 
added fruit, and to good words good works Convinced 
that marriage is a divmo institution, the object of which 
IS to preserve the hohness of life, ho mamed This act 
raised a ternblo storm The enemies of the Boformation, 
persuaded that if this example were followed the Church 
of Rome could not subsist, had him thrown into pnson * 
Released after six months, ho was compelled to Icato tho 
town, and ho would have wandered to and fro if a noble 
in tho neighborhood of Thom had not offered him an 
♦ Schroeckh, IL p. G71. 
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asylum, as tlie Gorka family had done to the evangelist 
of Posen. The nobles of Poland showed themselves no- 
ble indeed; and in practising hospitality they entertained 
angels unawares.* 

The bishop of the diocese, of which Dantzic with its 
priests was a dependency, awakened from their slumbers, 
tried all means of beating back what they called hera^y; 
and for this pm’pose they founded the fraternity of the 
Annunciation of Mary, the members of which wore dili- 
gently to visit all persons who were spoken of as brought 
to the Gospel. ‘Come now,’ they said to them, ‘retiu'n 
to the Catholic and Apostolic Church, beyond whose 
pale there is no salvation.’ But the evangelical work, 
instead of falling off, continued to increase. Various 
divines had filled the post of Knade at Dantzic — the He- 
braist Boschenstein, a Caimelite, Binewold, and others. 

The citizens would have no more of the Eoman Church, 
on account of its errors;, and the common j)eople scoffed 
at it, on account of its petty practices. In the convent 
of the Franciscans there was a pious monk. Doctor Alex- 
ander, who had graduallj'^ become convinced not only of 
evangelical truth, but also of the necessity of preaching 
it. However, he was no Luther. He was one of those 
placid, moderate, and somewhat timid men who abstain 
from any th i ng which may provoke contradiction, and 
are a little too much masters of themselves. He re- 
mained, therefore, in his convent, continued attached to 
the Church, and preached the truth seriously, but with 
great cautiousness. The more cultivated of the inhab- 
itants attended his preaching. There was a crowd of 
hearers, and many were enlightened by his discom’ses. 
But some could not understand why he did not separate 
from Rome. Some pious Christians, occasionally a lit- 
tle enthusiastic, demanded that every thing should be 
changed, without as well as vvithin, and that an entirely 
new order should be established in the Church. They 

* Hell, xiii 2. 
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were certainly not wrong to desire it, but they did not 
understand that this new order must be established by 
the faith of the heart and not by the strength of the arm 
One of these, named Hegge,* preached in the open air 
outside the town ‘ To bow down before images,’ ho 
exclaimed, ‘is stupidity, nay more, it is idolatry,’ ami 
he induced his hearers to breah the idols Fortunateh, 
by the side of these iconoclasts there T\ere some pru 
dent evangelical Christians who, perceiiung hie Luther 
that it was by the "Word that all needful change most be 
wrought, requested of the council that it might ho pub 
hcly preached The council, which included the anstoc 
racy of the town, most of them Roman Catliohcs and 
which was controlled by the bishop at first rejected tins 
request. But, at length, finding that a very large num 
her of the inhabitants had enibr^ced the Reformation, it 
granted five churches for their use, From this time the 
two doctrines, that of the Gospel and that of Rome, were 
both preached m the town Rehgious liberty existed, and 
the erangehcals were satisfied therewith 
But the enthusiasts of whom we have spohen, who had 
not 3 et renounced the intolerant theories which were and 
always will be held by Bome,f wanted something else. 
‘What,’ they said, ‘Christian churches filled with im 
ages of men ’ A people bowing down to them 1 All the 
churches must be cleared of images, and the Word of 
God must be established ’ The coimcil gave a dcasuo 
refusaL It appeared to these Christians that tlio mngis 
trates were thus placing themselves in opposition to the 
will of God It uas, therefore, essential to have others 
Although the town v as under the sovereignty of the king 
of Poland, it enjoyed a complete independence m the 
management of its homo affairs Four thousiiid Luther 
ans took advantage of this fact Tliey assembled, sur- 
rounded the toi\n hall, and appointed other m-igistmtcs 
• Ilfttituocli Preussischt KirehenJilstorie p. C5I 
t See the SjUcbut 
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from among tlieir oxvn friends. These officers required 
the priests to preach the Gospel, and to cast things de- 
filed out of the sanctuary'. As the priests refused to 
do so, the new council set evangelical ministera in their 
place, abolished the Bomish worship, converted the con- 
vents into schools and hospitals, and declared that as 
the wealth of the church was public property, it should 
remain untouched.* 

The subject of the organization of the Church in con- 
formity with the Holy Scriptures was now under discus- 
sion. These men of action found that they knew very 
little about it, and they determined to invite Doctor 
Pomeranus to go and perform this task. Pomeranus 
(Bugenhagen) was the organizer and administi'ator of 
the Reformation. One of the Dantzic pastors. Doctor 
John, set out for Wittenberg. On his arrival he betook 
himself to Luther, delivered to him the letter with which 
he was entrusted, and gave him an account of the refor- 
mation at Dantzic, of course omitting its xmpleasant feat- 
tu'es, and depicting it in the fairest colors. ‘ Oh,’ said the 
great man, ‘what wonderful things Christ has wrought 
in that town I ’ f The reformer, without delay, despatched 
the news to Spalatin, adding, ‘I should rather that Pom- 
eranus remained with us; but as a matter of so much 
importance is at stake, for the love of God we must 
yield.’ All were not of the same opinion. Pomeranus 
was so valuable at Wittenberg. ‘ Ah,’ rephed the ardent 
reformer, ‘if I were called, I would go immediately.’! 
The council of the university then interfered. ‘Many 
foreign students,’ said the council, ‘come to Wittenberg; 
we must therefore keep the men who are competent 
to train useful ministers for other towns of Germany.’ 

* Hartlmocli, Preussische EirchenMstorie, pp. 665-568. Krasinski, 
Hist, relig. des peuples Slaves, ckap. vi. p. 119. 

t ‘Mira qua in, Dantziko operatus est Christus.’ — Lutker, Hpp. ii. 
p. 642. 

f ‘Sed statim irem.’ — ^Lather, Epp. ii. p. 642. 
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Michael Hanstem vras chosen instead of Pomeranus, *If 
there be any changes to introduce,’ wrote the reformer 
when dismissing him, ‘images or other things to put 
away, let it be done- not by the people but by the reg^ar 
action of the council We must not despise the powers 
that be** 

This prudent counsel came too late The reforms 
effected at Dantzic had thrown the Roman Cathohes 
into a state of distress, and amongst them were to be 
found the most eminent men What I no more images, 
no more altars, no more masses, no more churches I 
Some of the members of the old conned were dis 
patched to ask aid of King Sigismund They amTcd 
at the palace in carnages hung with black, they made 
their appearance before the prince in mourning appard, 
their heads encircled with crape, as if the sovereign him- 
self were dead, and on their countenances was the ex- 
pression of deep gnel They laid their gnevances before 
the king, and entreated him to save the town from the 
complete rum with which it seemed to bo threatened and 
to re establish the old order of things abohshed by the 
townsmen 

The kmg was struck by the appearance of these men 
wearmg mourning for the Church Notwithstanding his 
remarkable capacities he did not see that there could bo 
any other religion than that in which ho was horn, and 
ho followed in this matter the advice of his prelates. Ho 
therefore summoned the leaders of the reformed party 
These men, however, while professing their lojalty to the 
prince, did not appear at his call, and were consequent- 
ly ouilawed. In IG2C, Sigi'='ninn<i lumsclf went to 
Pantzic. Athough a Roman Cathohe, ho was an oppo 
nent of persecution on account of religion Being urged 
on one occasion bj John Eck to follow the example of 
the king of England, who had just declared against the 
Reformation, the king replied—' Lot Henry VIIX pnb- 

• Lutier to the Dantac CotmeU, ilaj 5, 1525.— ijip. U. p CuS. 
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also among the first to display its enthusiasm for it. At 
a Diet held in this town in 1520, the king issued an ordi- 
nance against Luther In the following 3 ear, the pope 
and the bishop of Kamienez having determined to get an 
effigy of the reformer publicly burnt, some partisans of 
the illustrious doctor, rather hasty no doubt, findmg that 
his enemies resorted to file for the purpose of convmeing 
them, took up stones and threw them at the prelates and 
their adherents. These distnrbances were renewed in 
other shapes, but ultimately every thmg settled down, 
and a few years later the Gospel uas regularly preached 
m the churches. 

It might have been said that the Vistula bore the Ref- 
ormation on its waters, for we have found it at Thorn 
and at Dantzic, and we find it also at the old capital of 
the kingdom, Cracow A secretaiy of the king, named 
Louis Dietz afterwards burgomaster of this town, having 
visited Wittenberg in 1622, came back full of what he had 
seen and heard, and distributed his new treasure freely 
on his return Many of the mhabitants then embraced 
the doctrine of the Reformation The university appears 
to have been the centre from which the light radiated. 
Lather’s works were publicly offered for sale, and oveiy 
body wanted to know what was in them Theologians, 
students and townsmen bought and read them eagerly, 
and the professors did not disapprove them Modrzovr- 
ski, a writer of that time, has narrated what occurred in 
his own case Impelled simply by cnnosity, he began to 
read the books unconcernedly, but as ho went on, tbo 
seriousness, the truth, and the life winch ho found in 
them interested him more and more When ho had come 
to the end, the opinions of the Roman tradition hod given 
place m his mmd to tbo truths of the GospcL 

There was m Poland a party which held a niiddlo 
ground between enthusiasm on the one side and oppo- 
sition to it on tbo other The educated classes were 
very generally at this tune in a state of doubt, hesitating 
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between tbe two doctrines. A secret society was formed, 
composed of well-informed men, both laymen and chnrcb- 
men, whose object was to read and to discuss the evan- 
gelical publications. The queen herself, Bona Sforza, was 
one of these investigators. She had for her confessor a 
learned Italian monk, one Lismanini, who received all 
the antipapistical books published in the various coun- 
tries of Europe, and transmitted them to the society of 
examiners. The queen was sometimes present at the 
conferences. It was not till a later day, however, that 
this association rose into far greater importance.* 

The number of people decided in favor of reform was 
continually increasing. The university, the library, the 
cathedral, and even the bishop’s palace resounded with 
theological discussions between the partisans of tradition 
and those of Holy Scripture. The students especially 
were enthusiastic for Luther. The bishop, alarmed and 
bent on applying some remedy, summoned a professor 
whose ultramontane orthodoxy was unimpeachable, and 
explained his fears to him. The professor, all afire with 
zeal, ascended the pulpit and delivered before the stu- 
dents several very animated sermons against Luther and 
his Eeformation.f But it was to no purpose that he did 
so. The doctrine thus attacked was constantly propa- 
gated farther and wider. Fabian de Lusignan, bishop of 
Ermeland in the palatinate of Marienburg, was friendly 
to it; and other bishops besides were believed to have 
leanings to Wittenberg. 

A fresh circumstance occurred to give this doctrine 
powerful support. Albert, duke of Prussia Proper, whose 
seat was at Konigsberg, had been enlightened, as we have 
noticed, by the preaching of Osiander at Hiirnberg; and 
he had become the protector of evangelical doctrine in 
the towns of Poland in his neighborhood. Luther re- 
joicing at the news wrote to the bishop of Samland — ‘In 

* Krasinslii, Eist, relig. des Eeuples Slaves, vi. p. 121. 

t Friese, Kirchengeschichte PoIstis, ii. p. 64. 
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Albert, that lUnstnous hero, yon ba\e a pnnce full of 
zeal for the Gospel, and now the people of Prussia, who 
perhaps had never known the Gospel, or at least bad 
only heard a falsified version of it, are in possession of it 
in all its brightness ’ * 

Ere long the Reformation reached Livoma, and Luther 
was filled with ]oy to hear that * God wai there aho begin- 
ning his marvellous norLs ’ Luther was, so to speak, the 
bishop of the new churches, and his powerful words came 
to them to guide and strengthen In August, 1523, ho 
wrote to the Christians of Riga, Revel, and other places 
in that country — ‘Be sure there wiU come wolves who 
will want to lead you back into Egypt, to the devilish 
and false worship From this Chnst has delivered you 
Take heed therefore that ye be not earned away Bo as- 
sured that Chnst alone is eternally our Lord, our pnest, 
our teacher, our bishop our Saviour, and our comforter, 
against sm, against sorrow, against death, and against 
every thing that is hurtful to us ’ f 

Directing our attention further to the cast and the 
north, wo see Russia, of which we shall have something 
to say in connection with Poland, and which did not bco 
till a later day any disciples of the Reformation, and 
these almost all foreigners Nevertheless, at the time 
of Luther’s rising against the captivity of the Clinrch, 
there was also in these lands a moacment in the direc- 
tion of the Bible The sacred writings, transcribed by 
Ignorant copyists, had been gradually altered, and the 
sense bad been corrupted. In 1620, the Czar Vassili 
Ivanovich applied to the monks of Jifount Athos to 
send him a doctor competent to restore the tnio text 
Maximus, a Greek monk, well acquainted with the Greek 
and the Slavonic languages, arrived at SIoscow Ho ttas 
received with much respect, and he spent ten years m 
corrcctmg the Slave Version by the onginal text But 
• Lather to the Bishop of Sainland, April 1C23,— 7>ip. 11 p 
f Lather to the Chnstiftns of Uroaia April, 1523.— ii p.3"** 
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tliG Russian pxiests, ignorant and superstitious, n-oro jeal- 
ous of Ins superiontj. Tliey accused him of altering tho 
sacred hooks nith a view to introduce a ncio doclriuc; and 
the doctor was consigned to a convent.* Tho Greek or 
Russian Ohm'ch unhappily remained outside the cLrclo of 
the Reformation. 


CHAPTER YII. 

THE rOLlSn REFOKMER. 

(lG2i— 1527.) 

In Poland, hitherto, it is only secondaiy workers, if we 
may so speak, that we have met with. The country was, 
however, to possess in one of her own sons a man worthy 
to rank with the reformers, and whose ambition it would 
be to see his native land enlightened by the Gospel. Un- 
happily, during his best years, the storm of persecution 
drove him to a distance from her. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century, there was in 
Poland a noble and wealthy family, whose rare priAilego 
it was to count among its members several distinguished 
men. The foremost of these, John, baron Alasco, Avas 
archbishop of Gnesen (Gniezno), capital of Great Poland, 
and at the same time piimate of the kingdom. He Avas 
a man endowed Avith a noble character, a friend of the 
sciences, devoted to his coimtry, the legislation of which 
he had striven to improve, in favor at court, and an 
avowed enemy to the Reformation. He had three neph- 
ews, brothers, Avho were very distinguished men in their 
day. The eldest, Stanislaus, was minister plenipotentiary 
of Poland in Prance under Francis I.; and he discharged 
the same functions at the court of Austria. Yaroslav 
(or Jerome), a learned and eminent writer, was active 

* KrasinsTd, Hist, rdig. des peuples Slaves, chap. xiv. p. 261. 
voi. Ann. — 19 
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also in political affairs, and played an important part m 
the disputes between Austria and Turkey The third 
brother was named John, like his uncle, and was born at 
"Warsaw in 1499 He dedicated himself to the pnesthood, 
studied With distinction, under the supenntendence of 
the pnmate, and accordmg to some authorities was in- 
tended to succeed him * 

At twenty five John was still attached to the Roman 
Cathohe faith, but he was one of those spirits which are 
sensitive to the noble voice of truth and freedom, when 
once it IS heard The principles mamtamed by the Vau- 
dois, by Wycliffe and the Hussites, had prepared Poland, 
as already related, for the reception of ideas more Chns 
tian and more hberal than those of the papacy The 
young John Alasco had felt this influence, and although 
he still held to Roman unity, and was prejudiced against 
the work of Luther, ho beheved, nevertheless, that there 
was Bomethmg good m the movement for reformation 
which was then stimng oU Europe He wished to be a 
nearer spectator of the movement Erasmus was at this 
time his ideal This great scholar, while remainmg in 
the Cathohe Church, boldly contended again st its abuses, 
and strove to diffuse everywhere more bght About 1624 
Alasco quitted Poland for the purpose of visiting the 
courts and the most famous universities of Europe, and 
above all Erasmus 

The young Polish noble did not swim with the stream 
which was at this time cariymg so many young men to 
"Wittenberg and to Luther He was at present too much 
nttnehed to the Roman Church, and his uncle, the pn 
mate, was oven more so Ho therefore shaped his course 
at first, ns it seems, for Louvain, which the archbishop 
must have recommended to him in preference to ittcn- 

• The principal anlhontics for the life of Alasco are— J # L<wco 
Optra Amsterdam 18GC passim Envsmns, J; Utotw, Bertram // 

Chi Joh. 0 haseo Gerdcsius Annates Kinsmski JtisL ret j *t t 
peuplts STaifj cli vil IkirteN loK, n l/ieWo Ac, 
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berg. But if lie were really at Louvain at this epoch, 
the scholastic aud fanatical Catholicism of the univcrsif y 
led InNn immediately to'seck more enlightened teaching 
elsewhere. It is indeed stated that at Louvain ho formed 
a friendship with Albert Hardenborg.'*= Ho might at a 
later time have learned much from this theologian, so 
distinguished for his knowledge, his penetrating intellect, 
and his amiable manners. But in 1523 Hardenbcrg was 
only thirteen, and he remained till 1630 in the convent 
of Aduwert, in the province of Groningen. It was, there- 
fore, at a subsequent j)eriod that these two men becaime 
close friends. 

The fii-st reformer with whom we find Alasco brought 
into connection is Zwinglins. On his arrival at Zurich 
in 1525, it was natural that Alasco should wish to see 
the Swiss reformer, who was himself the disciple and 
friend of Erasmus- It was the time when Zwinglins was 
resisting Manz Gi'cbel and other enthusiastic sectaries. 
This might encourage Alasco, who was at present a Cath- 
olic, to seek acquaintance with him. Zwinglins, when this 
young nobleman of the North was introduced to him, lost 
no time in pointing out the soiu’ce at which he must seek 
for the truth. ‘Apply yourself,’ said he, ‘to the study 
of the sacred writings.’ f Alasco was struck with these 
words. He had already held intercoiu'so with many doc- 
tors at Louvain and elsewhere, ‘but,’ said he ‘this man 
was the first who bade me search the Scriptures.’ J The 
more he reflected and the more he practised this precept, 
so much the more he began to discover the new way that 
leadeth unto life. He felt the power of that word, and 
acknowledged that it came from God.§ Zwinglins went 

* ‘Lovanii, anno 1523, versatns esfc, atqno cum Alborfco ^orden- 
bergio contraxit amicitiam,’ — Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 146. 

t ‘Me per virum ilium (Zwinglium) ad sacrarum literarum studia 
inductum esse/ — Alasco, Opera, i. p. 338. 
i ‘Ulum primum omnium.’ — Ibid. 

‘Divino beneficio.’ — Ibid. 
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a step jEarther. He called upon Alasco to forsake the papal 
superstition and to be converted to the Gospd * 

Bni the nephew of the pnmate of Poland was not 
indmed, at this time, to follow the advice of Zwmglms. 
He was desirous of devoting his powers to the servico of 
his country, in which he was sure to hold an influential 
position It was not the episcopal mitre and its accom- 
panying honors which attracted him It was the hope of 
diffusing in the Church knowledge and piety To attam 
this end he was persuaded that he ought to remain within 
the pale of the Church. 

However this might be, Zwmglius had given him the 
first impulse. He had received at Zurich the touch which 
comes from above, and which impels men to seek for the 
truth in the Bible He appears to have spent some time 
at Zurich. Ho often remembered Zwinghus with grati- 
tude, and when he saw the reformer attacked, calumni- 
ated, and after his death represented as the worst of all 
enthusiasts, Alasco, who had been a mtness of his con- 
Ihcts with lawless men, bravely undertook hia defence 
‘Doctrines are attributed to him,’ ho said, ‘ofwhicliho 
never had a thought, and which are even contrary to 
those contamed in his own writings ’ f 

Alasco passed through Zurich, he tells us, on his way 

• ‘Ut toissa snpereUlione pontificaa ad STaageliuin bo converfmt* 
— Qcrdesias, Ann. ui p 146. It is difScnlt to fix accurately the times 
at which Alasco was jn the vanoos towns ho visited. CftrdesiOB eap 
that he was at Louvain in 1623. Bartels sapposes that ho passed to 
Zurich m the autumn of 1621 Alasco himself states, in his reply to 
W catphah Opera, i. p 338, that he was at Znneh ante annoi gtiataof 
et vtfflnia. This work printed at Basel hy Oi>onn, bears date— Anno 
taiuiis J5C0, mense Jiartto This would fix the removal of Alosco to 
Zurich in the year 152C. A letter of Brasmns which wo shall qaoto 
assigns Alasco’s stay at Basel, after Zaneb, to 1626. This data seem* 
most worthy to be rehed on- Alasco may have been mistaken by ft 
few months. 

f ‘Scio viro nil adsenbi, do qtuhna nnnqaam videtnr cogitassa, 
Imo qnomm contnvria in ejns monnmentis passim habentor’— 
Alasco, i. p. 338. 
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to Erance.* It was natural, however, that on going to 
Basel he should see Erasmus, whose acquaintance he had 
so greatly desired to mahe. His visit to the Mug of the 
schools, therefore, must have followed immediately his 
visit to the reformer.f 

Erasmus was highly esteemed in Poland. Several 
grandees of the kingdom had shown him marks of 
their good-will, and had also made him kind presents, 
Alasco brought him letters from his friends; and there 
was in himself a grace and a modesty which might well 
have sufficed without any other recommendation. The 
scholar received him with much kindness and even with 
warm feeling. The young man pleased him, and he in- 
vited him to stay in his house. For the Pohsh student 
this was a most tempting offer, and he accepted it. The 
illustrious Dutchman might have entertained some scru- 
ples about offering to a young lord from the north his 
modest abode, and his manner of life, so plain and devoid 
of luxuries. But Erasmus did not think of this; and 
Alasco saw in the visit an opportunity of procuring for 
this eminent man some comfort and enjoyments. He 
had been, according to the custom of the church, richly 
provided from his earliest years with titles and benefices; 
and he was travelling, hke the young nobles of the time, 
with a well-filled purse. He therefore took upon himself, 
with true Polish liberality, the household expenses dur- 
ing the std!^ which he was to make there; and he did 
everything on a grand scale. He set himself also to 
provide for the hterary tastes of Erasmus with as much 
generosity as delicaey.| 

* ‘Cum per Tiguram in Gralliam iter fecerem.’ — Ibid. 

t Gerdesius, after relating tlie visit to Zwinglius, says, ‘Deinceps 
vero Basilese moratus.’ — Ann. iii, p. 146. 

t Krasinsld, Hist, relig. despeuples Slaves, p. 132. English edition; 
p. 140. The French translation is by M. Gabriel Naville, "who was 
too early taken from his friends. It is preceded by an introduction, 
■written, at the request of the author and the translator, by the author 
of the History of the Beformalion. 
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Alasco thus spent seyeral months in familiar intcrcourso 
■with this great man, and, adware of the ties ■which still 
hound Erasmus to the papal system, he gave himself up 
the more confidingly to the impressions produced on him 
by his fine genius m their daily intercourse He hrolo 
off more and more from that dart. Cathohcism, that m- 
tolerant monachism, which Erasmus had long before 
lashed with his bitmg irony The influence of Erasmus 
was of eren higher importance The Bible, and particu 
larly the New Testament had been the special objects of 
bis labors Observmg the serious disposition of John 
Alasco he ad’vised him to study the Holy Scriptures thus 
urgmg him along the same path which Zwmghus had 
pointed out 

It 18 not enough said Erasmus, in their frequent coU' 
versations to aim at holding an important place in the 
church It IS necessary to acquire fitness for it, to study 
sound theology, and to seek for true religion in the GoS' 
pel Alasco gave his complete assent to a truth so just, 
and he felt ashamed of himself He was aspiring to the 
office of a pnest, of a bishop, probably oven of pnmatc, 
and bo had taken httle thought about either the faith or 
the knowledge which such a position demands He set 
to work, and at a later day ho said to a reformer — ‘It 
was Erasmus who led me to devote myself to holy things, 
it was ho who first began to mstruct me in true rehgion 
He docs not appear, however, to have found at this time 
in Holy Scripture the deepest truth of the Christian faith. 
Erasmus himself had not completely sounded this depth 
Ho preferred the Gospel to scholasticism, but ho u as filled 
at the same time with excessive admiration for the Grcols 
and Homans, and could hardly help, he says himself, often 
crying out — * Holy Socrates, pray for us I ' It was exactly 
at this time that this great man was engaged in a conflict 

• ‘Erftsrotis satbi anetor fuit ut ammnm lul nacTaftljiwirm Imo 
Tcro jUo pnman wo in rcia religiono Instituero cocplL —To Dal 
linger Ahksco 0pp. iL p. 6C3 
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with Luther, and published his Diatribe on the freedom 
of the will, in which he greatly reduced the power of 
diviue grace. However, no man in his day had acquired 
so universal a culture. Being near Erasmus was for 
Alasco the best stimulus to progress in his studies. The 
young man resolved to begin with Hebrew and the Old 
Testament; and at Basel he found the necessary assist- 
ance. Conrad Pellican, a native of Elsass, who had en- 
tered at an early age into the Franciscan order, had all 
alone in his cell made himself master of the Hebrew lan- 
guage; and in 1502, while he was still only twenty-four 
years of age, he had been named professor of. theologj', 
and afterwards warden of his monastery. Light grad- 
ually arose in his mind; and as early as 1512 Pellican 
and his friend Capito had arrived at the perception of 
the simplicity and spirituality of the Lord’s Supper. In 
1523, at the request of some eminent citizens of Basel, 
he had substituted, for masses read and sung without 
end in the chapel, the daily exposition of the Holy 
Scriptures; and he had persevered in this course, in spite 
of the complaints of the most bigoted monks, who con- 
tinually cried out that exposition of Scripture on week- 
days savored strongly of Lutheranism! By this man 
Alasco was initiated in the knowledge of Hebrew and 
of the Old Testament. He profited at the same time by 
intercoru’se with other eminent men who were then at 
Basel; among whom were dareanus,* a great master of 
the Greek and Latin languages, and Oecolampadius, who 
devoted himself especially to establishing the essential 
foundations of the faith, without wasting time over sub- 
ordinate differences. Alasco, on his part, endeavored to 
be of service to these scholars. He was their young 
MfEcenas; and he particularly encouraged Glareanus by 
generous subsidies. To him Glareanus afterwards dedi- 
cated one of his books.f He foimd unspeakable happi- 

* ‘Glareanus,’ i.e. of Glaris. Has personal name was Loriti. 

t De Geographia. Freyburg, 1529. 
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ness in lus intercourse with men at once so pious and so 
accomplished, and this communion of mmd, of ideas 
and sentiments often recurred to his remembrance. *It 
13 always with great ]oy of heart that I recall to mmd 
our hfe at Basel,’ he wrote twenty years later to one of 
those whom he had Imown there * Erasmus was hardly 
less pleased with the young Pole This pnnee of letters 
used to speak of him when wntmg to his friends. In a 
letter of October 7, 1525, addressed to Egnalius, wo read 
* — ‘ We have here John Alasco, a Polo, Ho is a man of 
illustrious family, and will soon occupy the highest rani 
His morals are pure as the snow He has all the bnl- 
hanty of gems and gold ’ f 

Charmed with the society of Alasco, Erasmus wrote 
almost at the same tune to Casimbrotua — *Tius worthy 
Pole IS a young man, learned but free from pnde, fall of 
talent but without arrogance, of a disposition so frank, 
loving, and' agreeable, that his charming company has 
almost made me young again at a time when sickness, 
hard work, and the annoyance occasioned by my detract- 
ors well mgb made me pine away ’J To Lnpsetus like- 
wise be wrote — * The Polish count, who will soon obtain 
in his own land the highest position, has manners so easy, 
so open, and so cordial, that his company day by day 
makes me yonng again ’ 

Erasmus evidently had no donbt that Alasco would 
one day, and that veiy soon, bo pnmato of Poland, § 'A 
glorious ancestry,’ said he further, ‘high rank, prospects 

♦ ‘Nunquam posaum Bine magna nnimi Tolnplato meminisso con 
snetodims nostno BasiUcuBis.* — Alaaco to 0 relliean- App a* P- 
t ‘Monbna est piano nivcis nihil magis aorenm ant gcmmcoin 
esso potest’— Erasmi Epp xniL 10 

t ‘Joanne a Iasco javeno citin arrognntiam crndifo eitra «npcT* 
almm roagno no felici sctl monbns adeo eandidis. amicii )aeon li*. 
nt per ejua amabilcia consnclndinem pasne rcpnbncnni aboqnl jaw 
XDorbomni, labonun et obtrectatoram tedio marccscena .' — IttA 13, 

§ ‘BrOTJqneBummnsfatnnis,' (ToEgnatlnA) 'Brcflqnoa*! n* 
mnximas orebesdiia.' (To Lnpsctna.) — Eiasmi ij'p xrU 11 
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the most brilliant, a mind of wonderful richness, nncom- 
mon extent of knowledge . . . and with all this there is 
about liitn not the faintest taint of pride. The sweetness 
of his disposition puts ^lim in harmony with every one. 
He has at the same time the steadfastness of a grown 
man and the solid judgment of an old man.’ We could 
not pass over in silence this impression produced by 
Alasco on the greatest critic of the age. 

This delightful intercourse was suddenly broken up. 
The news reached Poland that Alasco was living at Ba- 
sel, not only in the house of Erasmus, but in the society 
of the reformers. His friends were alarmed. It was their 
wish that^e should mix with the fashionable world and 
attend king’s courts, rather than the meetings of those 
who were looked upon as heretics. He received letters 
from Poland, enjoining him to leave Basel, as the king 
called him to important affairs.* Alasco was deeply 
grieved. ‘ I shall never be able sufficiently to deplore,’ 
said he afterwards, ‘ that the happy connections which I 
had formed at Basel were at that time broken off by the 
authority of my superiors.’ f While the young Pole was 
preparing to mount Ms horse, If Erasmus wrote to one of 
his friends, a bishop — ‘His departure is the death-blow 
to Erasmus and to many others, so many regrets he 
leaves behind Mm.’ Erasmus did not venture to detain 
him, since the order was from the Mng. Alasco at Ms 
departm’e entreated Erasmus to enter into correspondence 
with the king of Poland, in the hope that much good to 
his country might result therefrom. The great writer 
could not be comforted under Ms loss. To Reginald 
Pole he wrote — ‘The Polish baron, John Alasco, who 
made me so happy by Ms society,' at this moment afflicts 

• ‘Oumjassu regis ad magna negotia yocareris.’ — Erasmi 
xviii. 26. 

t Alasco, Opp, (To Pellicauus) ii. p. 583. 

t ‘Dum illustris a Lasco parat equos conscendere.’ — Erasmi Epp, 
xviii. 16. 

Toil, vn — 19* 
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me cruelly by bis departure * * In March, 1626, Erasmus 
'wrote to Alasco himself, to whom be gives, in a balf seri- 
ous, half jocose tone, tbe title of Highness have been 
compelled to make great efforts for some months,* says 
be, * to bring back my bouse, corrupted by your magnifi- 
cence, to its old fnigabty Through all the autumn and 
all the wmter I have done nothing but struggle with 
accounts and calculations This is but a small matter 
Other difficulties have beset me in which I could easily 
perceive that my good genius had left me * It does not 
appear from this letter of Erasmus that the great affairs- 
bpok*'n of in the letter to Alasco from Poland had been 
entrusted to him The message was perhaps a mere 
decoy 

It IS supposed that Alasco went next to the court of 
Prancis I , where his brother Stanislaus was residmg, as 
ambassador of Poland His oTra name, the letter of 
which he was the bearer, and the amiabihty of his charac- 
ter sufficed to ensure him at this bnlliant court the most 
kindly reception. At a later jienod he corresponded 
with Margaret of Navarre, the king’s sister Perhaps 
their acquaintanco may date from this penod. 

We feel some dolibt, however, as to the course Alasco 
took on leaving Basel Possibly ho made a short stay at 
Pans, or he may ha've gone to Italy A letter of Eras 
mus written four months after his departure is addressed 
to Venice The great author tells him that tiH that time 
he had not knovN-n where to "wnto to him ‘Nobody, not 
even a fly,' J said he, ‘ went hence to Venice, Wo were 
in complete uncertainty as to what part of the uorld 
contained yon, whether Spain, Eranco, or Polamk' His 
family appear indeed to have wislied that ho shotifd nsd 
Prance and Spain, but Alasco Inmsclf seems to have 

• ‘Tam nanoabitn flncmoor — Frasnu Tjpp. xnii 15 

t ‘Badjvadam erat at domam banc tna 
ad pnsUoam trogalitatem rerocftrcm,*— "/bid 2(5. 

t ‘Hie ne mnsca quidom qom petcrct \ cnettam.'— P' 24 
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been chiefly bent on visiting Italy. Among bis admirers 
was a distinguished scholar, Beatns Bhcnanus, who, hav- 
ing dedicated one of his worhs to him, sent the dedica- 
tion to him, in February, 1526, to Padua, where he believed 
him to be immersed in scientific pursuits. But the yoiuig 
Msecenas was by this time on his way back to Poland. 

After returning to his' native land, Alasco had severe 
struggles to pass through. His family were anxious at 
any cost to turn him away from his new notions and his 
new friends. “What a scandal, what a sorrow, to see the 
nephew of the primate, his destined successor too, uniting 
with the sectaries of Zmich, Basel, and other places be- 
side 1 His kinsfolk thought that if they could induce him 
to enter upon the diplomatic career, this would be the 
siuest way to tmai him away from the evangelical path. 
It appears, indeed, that he was designated to undertake 
more than one mission of this kind; but his fondness for 
study, his feeble health, and doubtless the new faith which 
was springing up in his heart, prevented him from ac- 
cepting them. If he escaped from these temptations he 
was ere long exposed to others. His uncle, as we said, 
was a coTU'tier. Before he was primate he had been 
arch-chancellor of the kingdom, and had lived in close 
intimacy with the kings Casimir IV., John Albert, and 
Alexander. People fancied that the high sphere in which 
he moved would rescue Alasco fr’om his strange tastes. 

The rank of the young Pole, his family connections, 
his travels, the charm of his character and his handsome 
person not only procured him admission to the com't chcle, 
but made him much sought after. His forehead expressed 
decision; his eye was clear and keenly observant; his hps, 
purved and slightly parted, expressed a candid and affec- 
tionate nature; a full and elegant beard flowed over his 
chest. At first the court had some attractions for him. 
He mixed there with the first society, cultivated men and 
amiable women; but he soon found that this gay and 
worldly manner of life w'as a dissipation to his mind, 
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turned him aside from higher things, took up his tune, 
and kept him away from study The interests, the talk* 
and the prepossessions of this worldly company stood in 
marked opposition to the quiet and studious tastes by 
which he had hitherto been influenced Sometimes noth' 
mg was talked of but Turkish inTUsions, the dangers un* 
pending orer Hungary and Austria, the wars, and the 
deep seated uneasiness and agitations of Europe At 
other times it was pleasure, worldUness, and frivolous 
conversation, the theatre and the dance, which appeared 
to take up the whole interest of this bnlhant society 
Alasco shrank from the risk of being drawn away into 
vanities by these dangerous attractions He (jnestioned 
within himself how it was that these great lords, who 
were pressing into the palace of the last hut one of tho 
Jagellons, who sought tdter the good graces of pnnccs, 
and took care not to miss a single feast at court or m 
the town, took no thought for their eternal warfare. Ho 
was not only struck with the passionate eagerness with 
which they sought after grandeur and pleasure, tho pomp 
of an age which passeth away, but, penetratmg more 
deeply into their mmds, he perceived their dissembled 
hatred, concealed interests, burning jealousies, treacher- 
ous intrigues, and divisions ready to break out He took 
no pleasure in the air, the tone, or tho manner of hfo 
which he saw around inn Every one was ootnardly ns 
polished as marble, and inwardly as hard Ho had some 
difficulty, nevertheless, m teanng himself awa) from the 
claims and the allurements which encircled him He 
deeply regretted afterwards having lost in tbo life of 
the court tune which, if it hod been spent m aitidy* 
would have yielded him so much good.* 

A decay of Christian faith was thus experienced by 
Alasco When ho returned to hia native land, ho had 

• ‘Tempos illoil mfifw mihi totam pemt, in cnnsilatiooibo*, 
belUcis tumellitos ttfastu attltcc, qucnl stmliis *lio<inm meU tJ®- 
pende e mnlto/dicfrw iwtoissem AU5CO, il p. 6^ 
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brouglit there in his heart the precious germ of a new 
life, still weak indeed, but which would have borne fruit 
if it had been tenderly fostered. Contact with the world 
stifled it, as thorns choke the wheat when it begins to 
form. Alasco wavered while he was at court. Ho had 
all lands of excuses. He said to himself that the illus- 
trious Erasmus did not break wilk old things, although 
they did not completely satisfy him; and ho wished to 
imitate him. The evangelical Church appeared to him 
weak and contemptible, compared with the grandciu- of 
Home. 

One of the causes of his falling away was the reception 
given him on his arrival in Poland. In some cases it 
was cold, in others sarcastic, and in several instances 
angry. All sorts of rumors wore in circulation about him 
at the com't, in the town, in the vestry, and the convents. 
The most bigoted Catholics took advantage of these re- 
ports, and went to communicate them to the archbishop. 
It was asserted that ho brought back a wife with him, 
and of course a heretical wife. His uuclo the primate 
received him with frowns. ‘I am assured, sir,’ said he, 
‘ that you have married in Germany, and have there given 
your adhesion to the Lutheran doctrine.’ Alasco was in 
consternation, and he ^Drotested that he had not even had 
any thought of marrying.* Accustomed to reverence the 
archbishop both as a father and as primate, he was intim- 
idated, and he strove to vindicate himself by going as 
far as his conscience permitted him. There was an awak- 
ening in his soul, but he had not joined any definite sect; 
and, with respect to his marriage, it was nothing but a 
ridiculous fable invented by the priests to ruin him. Of 
this he so thoroughly convinced his uncle that nothing 
more was said of it. It was not so, however, with regard 
to doctrine. The primate was sincerely devoted to the 
com’t of Home. He had attended, in 1513, the fifth Gen- 

* ‘Afiarmaret se nec duxisse Tixorem nec doctrine Evangelii 
adhffisisse.’ — Alasco, 0pp. ii. p. 518. 
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©ral Cotmcil of the Lateran, had spohen there m the 
presence of Leo X , and had received for himself and 
his successors the dignity of legate of the Apostohc See. 
He had always displayed much zeal as archbishop and 
prince, and had convolved not less than six provincial 
synods Various decrees, canons, and writings bore tes 
tunony to his opposition to the Reformation * Hence, 
the young Alasco, although Erasmus had characterized 
him as bead of piety, patron of tnowledge, model of 
morahty, and bishop of peace, must expect on his part 
a rigorous surveillance 

The alleged misdeeds of Alasco had made much noise m 
Poland. The pnmate could not reconcile himself to the 
thought of finding a heretic in his nephew He resolved 
to subject him to an examination Por this purpose ho 
judged it proper to associate with himself another bishop, 
so that he might not lay himself open to a charge of too 
much indulgence He therefore requested the hisliop of 
Cracow to take part with him in the investigation f 

To Alasco this was the most pamfnl moment of his life. 
On the one hand, he knew that the evangehcal doctors 
of Basel would have wished to see him openly confess 
evangelical truth But, on the other hand, ho asked 
himself whether it was right to go further than his con- 
victions, and whether he could call for a reformation the 
absolute necessity for which ho did not yet acknowledge 
By these considerations, which partly originated in re- 
spect for men, ho was restrained Ho did something 
more than hesitate, ho yielded to the influenco of 
nnelo, the light was darkened within him, and tho world 

Romo, these men succeeded by tbeir sophistry in per- 
suadmg him of the necessity of continnanco in tho unity 
of tho Church. 

• Sanctioncs ecclesxasticas. (Cmcovr, 152i ) CoUstilntlone* 
odoram Ac. 

t * Jtfciiiepiscopo Onesnensi et episcopo Crecoriensl'— 
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Alasco made Ms appearance before the archbishop and 
the bishop; and, full of respect for these persons of high 
dignity, he deUvered to them the declaration, in Ms own 
handwriting, wMch his ‘uncle had required of him, intro- 
ducing into it, however, some reservations. 

‘I, John Alasco,’ runs tlie document, ‘hearing that I 
have been falsely represented by my enemies as accepting 
certain suspected dogmas, foreign to the holy Cathohc, 
apostolic, and Koman Church, I think it necessai'y to de- 
clare that, although I have read, with the apostolic per- 
mission, many writings of many authors, particulaiij' 
some writings of those who have separated from the 
unity of the Church, I have never attached myself to any 
of their opinions, and I have never embraced knowingly 
or willingly* * * § any of their doctrines, especially if I know 
that the Roman Cathohc Church rejected them. And if 
tM'ough imprudence (we are all men) I have fallen into 
any erTor,f which has often happened in the case of the 
most learned and the most pious persons, I now’ fully 
and explicitly renounce it. I sincerely profess that I 
have no intention of following any sect or doctrine for- 
eign to the unity and the doctrines of the Catholic, Apos- 
tolic, and Roman Chiuch, that I embrace only what is 
approved by her, and am willing as long as I live to 
obey, in all la'svful and honest tMngs,J the Holy See 
and our ordinary prelates and bishops appointed by it.§ 
This I swear, so help me God and His holy Gospel.’ 

TMs declaration Alasco signed. It bears date in 1526. 
It has been generally omitted in the narratives of his 
life, perhaps because it was considered injurious to Mm. 
There was, indeed, a falling back in the spiritual life of 
the young man. It must not, however, be forgotten 

* ‘Volenfcem et scientem.’ — iTuramentam. Alasco, 0pp. ii. p. 548. 

t ‘ Quod si, ut Bumus homines,’ &c. — Ibid. 

f ‘In omnibus licitis efc honestis.’ — Ibid. 

§ The text reads <xd ea dzsignalis. The author appears to have read 
it db ea, sede being understood. — (Editor.) 
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that he stood at this time not on the pure and stead- 
fast rock of the Gospel, hut at the 'wavenng point of 
TieTV of Erasmus. However this may he, historical fidel 
jty compels us to recall this act of Alasco As soon as 
with the heart he beheved unto righteousness, he made 
confession of the Lord with the month nnto salvation 
But uhat religion Alasco possessed at this period was 
the fruit of knowledge, not of faith Now, 'the seal of 
faith,’ says Calvin, *is not in the bram but in the heart 
It is absurd to look for heat and flame where there is no 
fire * 

This oath taken by Alasco was, like his worldhncss, a 
real fall 

Alasco, although he spoke of remaining in the Catholic 
Church, had not become a superstitiona papist He kept 
np the most intimate association with Erasmus Even 
after his oath, and although the Rotterdam scholar was 
an object of hatred to many m Poland, Alasco boldly 
avowed himself his disciple * He even cherished the 
hope that his illustrious fnend would deliver him from 
the Servitude which he was enduring One notion haunt- 
ed him He beheved that, if Erasmus wrote to the King 
of Poland, f the prince, who was of a noble character and 
had an enhghtened understanding, could not fail to deliver 
his country from Romish superstition Alasco tberoforo 
urged him to write to Sigismund. ‘ Ho shows so much 
earnestness about this matter,’ thought Erasmus, ‘tint 
there must ho some reasons for domg iL' Ho therefore 
wrote to the king, Juno 1, 1627, hut so far os appears 
without any great result J 

The primate, satisfied with his nephew's dcdarafion, 
made him provost or head of the chapter of bis calhe- 

• Erevmi, xii. 2& Alasco appear* to liare some themght 
of translating some of the works of Eiasnans. 

f lild. xvuL 2G. 

j /t»uL XIX. 11 To Cbrwtopbcr da SchUdloneU chancellor of th* 
kingdom. 
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dral chmch, prcvposil us Gncsncnsis. Tins wns a first s{<?p 
towards the piimacy;"*' and it was not long before he was 
invested with other dignities. But these vciy dignities, 
which placed him in habitual contact with the Koiuan 
clergy and Roman superstitions, made him all the more 
sensible of the need of reformation, and ho 'vas gi-ieved 
to see that no one thought of such a thing. The more 
he saw of the indifleronce and even hostility of his uncle 
and of the Idng himself to the pure Grospcl, the more ho 
felt the worth of it. The pomps and excitements of the 
court, the honor and the burden of dignities, appe.ared 
to have stifled the now life within him. But no plant 
which the heavenly Father has planted can bo rooted up. 
On the contrarj", the divine plant, under the vi^•ifying in- 
fluence of the Sun of righteousness, was now gi-owing up 
in Alasco’s heart. He read the writings of IMolanchthon, 
and particulai-lj’- his beautiful Apoln^ij for (he Confession 
of Augsburg. He entered afterwards into coiTcspondence 
with that amiable and leanied doctor. He also sent some 
young Poles to study under him at Wittenberg. The 
discussion on free^Yill between Erasmus and Luther, the 
beginning of which he had seen at Basel, interested him 
deeply. He wrote to Breslau asldng that every work on 
the subject, written either by Luther or by Erasmus, 
should be sent him.f One fact marks a secret advance 
in Alasco, — that, whereas he had at first been on the side 
of Erasmus, he now leaned to Luther’s side. The more 
progress he made in the knowledge of his own heart and 
of the Holy Scriptures, the more clearly he saw the abyss 
which lies between a man’s own righteousness, even in 
the case of the most moral man, and the perfect holiness 
of God. He felt that he was incapable of obtaining by' 

* Same letter. 

t ‘ Curares ut qnicquid novi post Hyperaspistem prodiit ab Ernsmo 
vel Lutbero, is consilio tuo mea pecunia emat.’ This letter of Alasco, 
dated November 17, 1526, is the earliest wliicb bas come do'wn to us. 
— 0pp. ii. p. 5i7. 
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his own strength the joy of salvation, or even of going to 
meet the grace which is given by Jesus Chnst God who 
had called did not abandon him In the midst of all the 
seductions which surrounded him, he was brought to place 
all his hopes and to seek all his strength m the mercy of 
the Saviour ‘ The grace of God alone has kept me * ho 
said, ‘but for that, I should have fallen into all lands of 
evil, and no human wisdom would have saved me from 
it I should have been the most "wretched of men if the 
divine mercy had not saved mel ** 

In proportion as Alasco attached himself by the strong 
est ties to the Gospel the artificial ties which had drawn 
him back to the Church, and those which had united him 
to Erasmus, were loosened He was shocked by this say 
mg of the illustrious writer, ‘that the Gospel in Ger 
many and in Switzerland rested on bad foundations. 
Even m 1527 Erasmus "wrote to an Ettghshmnn, Coi, 
that the daily experience which he had had of the char 
acter of John Alasco was sufficient to make him happy 
even though he should have no other fnond f Never- 
theless, the contmually inCTeasmg decision of Alasco 
chilled the heart of the scholar The recurrence of the 
name of the young Pole gradually becomes less frc<jncnt 
in the letters of Erasmus This coolness must have been 
pamful but useful to Alasco 

Another circumstance contributed to make him strong 
cr and freer in his progress and in tho development of 
his faith His uncle died m 1531 Tho pnmato had 
exercised over him tho authority not only of an ofSwfJ 
superior but of a father, and the prolongation of hm Wo 
might havo delayed the definitive enfranchisement of his 
nephew Nothing was said about making Alasco pnmate 
in hia stead Ho was too young for such on office, and 
there were too many prejudices against him 

• Bartels i/oAann«r a Lasco p 8. 

t ‘TJt Tcl hoc ono amico toiW ndearsat beotns.*— 
xix.C. 
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Alasco does not stand in tlie first rank of tbo men of 
tlie Beformation. But in ono respect bo surpassed tbom 
all, and this by reason of tbo state of bfo in -wbicb it 
j)leased God that bo should be born. He loiow better 
tban any ono wbat it ^as to sacrifice for Jesus Cbi’isb 
tbo world with its dignities and its favors; and be did 
tbis with a noble courage. No sooner was tbe bandage, 
wbicb for some time bad been xfiaced over bis eyes, re- 
moved, tban be felt abboixence of bondage. Nothing in 
tbe world could make him bow bis bead under tbe yoke; 
and be became one of tbo most beautiful examples of 
moral freedom presented in tbe sixteenth century. It 
was evident to him that be must give up tbo thought of 
reforming Poland. He saw obstacles increasing, and 
henceforth acknowledged ‘ that wherever tbo kingdom of 
Christ begins to appear, it is imjiossible for Satan to 
slumber or fail to display immediate^ bis craft and bis 
rage.’* He would fain have conquered bis native land 
for Jesus Christ; but be saw tbe way barred by fortresses 
and armies. His position became intolerable. To be sur- 
rounded by abuses wbicb dishonor tbe moral teachings 
of Jesus Christ and to tolerate them was iu bis view blas- 
phemy. He would have liked to assail them straightway 
one after tbe other, ‘to seize a powerful hammer and crush 
those stones.’ f Tbe office of tbe tine teacher, be thought, 
was to admonish each one of tbe duty wliicb be was 
bound to discharge. But, said be, if tbe man whom you 
wish to admonish wiU not allow you to do so; if be enjoins 
deference to bis own will, is tbis fulfilling one’s ministry 
with freedom ? J In Poland, be who gave such commands 
was tbe king. Now, tbe motto of Alasco was ‘Liberty' 

* ‘Fieri non potest nt Christi regno exoriente alicubi Satbanas 
dormiat, cujus artes et farias,’ &c.— Alasco, 0pp. ii. p. 555. 

f ‘ Sed pecnliari quodam malleo petras contundente prEestandum 
sane esset.’ — Alasco, 0pp. ii. p. 557. 

f ‘Si te multa sinmlare ac dissimnlare cogat et tu iUi obsequaris, 
estne hoc libere reprebendisse? ’ — Ibid. 
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But the greatest temptations i7ere still to come. John 
Alasco, We have said, had a brother, Yaroslav, who played 
an important part m the alTairs of Hungary Aware 
of the obstacles which his brother had to encounter in 
Poland, and desirous no doubt of keepmg him m the 
church, Yarodav conceived the project of settlmg him 
on the freer sod of Hungary, and he got him appointed, 
in 153 G, bishop of Wespnm * But Sigismund, on hear- 
ing this news, stood upon the point of honor He had 
a mind too lofty not to appreciate the fine quahtics of 
Alasco, and he was not wdhng that such a man should 
be lost to his kingdom As he had no doubt that epis- 
copal honors would be a bond to attach him to Rome, 
he named him bishop of Cujavia Dignities were show- 
ered upon the head of the young disciple of Jesus Clmst 
Will ho yield, like Roussel accepting the hishopno of 
Oleron? Will he bend the knee before the idol of Lonor 
and of power? 

The position was a dangerous one This collation 
to two bishoprics was a way opened for amvmg at the 
highest dignities. Called by two kmgs, he might easily 
rise higher The influeuco of kings was powerful in the 
church John Alasco was at this time enlightened, and 
it appears that some extraordinaiy grace had been given 
him from on high The work formerly begun in him 
had been resumed and even accomplished *God in Hw 
goodness/ 8.aid he, * has agam brought mo to myself, and 
from the midst of the phansaism in which I was lost. Ho 
has recalled mo in a marvellous way to His true knowl- 
edge To Him be the glory!’ f Ho did not hesitate 
‘Brought to my right mmd by the goodness of God,' ho 
says, *I will now Bcrvo, with what little strength I po*' 

• • Cma is, anno 153G, nomtnntns jsm asset In Unngana Epwcopc* 
VeBpntnenBis Gerdesms ylxn iii p. U7 

f *Scd boons Dons m* inihi rurmw rvstitoit nldneoJ Tcrana*’*! 
cognilionem e mwllo rhnnsaisroo aurnbilitcr avocoTlt, lUl 

gloria!'— Alasco, Opp U p. 583 To I'ellicanus. 
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sesSj tliat cliiu’cTi of Christ Tvhicli I hated in ihe time of 
my ignorance and my pharisaism.’ Ho waa convinced 
tliat lie could not serve God while remaining in union 
with Home, and was determined to follow the voice of 
his conscience alone. In the same year, 1536, in which 
Calann, at Fei'rara, wrote to his old friend Eousscl his 
beautiful letter * pointing out to him the duty of a Chiis- 
tian man and calling upon him to refuse the favors of 
the x’ope, Alasco, at Cracow, was about to take prac- 
tically the step which the reformer extolled in theory, 
and not only to refuse the ej)iscoi)al mitres which were 
offered him, but also to resign the advantageous and 
honorable ecclesiastical functions with which ho was al- 
ready invested. 

He went to the king, stated to him his convictions, 
and told him that they prevented his accciiting the epis- 
copal charge of CujaHa and that he was going to leave 
Poland. Sigismund, although regretting his loss, does 
not appear to have disapx)roved his xffan. The king saw 
clearly what kind of doctrine it was for which the young 
man wished to live, and he would rather that ho should 
not profess it within his dominions. He even gave bhn 
letters of introduction which were probably never deliv- 
ered. It was not Alasco’s intention to renounce Poland 
forever. He hoped that a time would come when he 
might return and freely proclaim the Gospel there. He 
tenderly loved his native land, and never settled in any 
place without imposing the condition that he should be 
at liberty to retmai to his own country if he might preach 
Christ there. As he could not labor for the reformation 
of Poland by preaching in Poland itself, he labored for it 
in foreign lands by prayer. 

Having retmmed from the palace, Alasco made prepar- 
ation for his departure. His heart was stirred by the 
deepest emotion. He saw what he was going to lose; 
but he saw also what he had gained in finding Jesus 
* Calv. 0pp. V. p. 279. 
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Christ A country in -which he was about to servo him 
appeared more to be desired than all the grandeur and 
the attractions of his beloved Poland The splendor 
of the Gospel had shone in hia soul, and the worldly 
splendors which had formerly dazzled him had now van- 
ished Ho felt that even the reputation for nobleness 
and -virtue -which Erasmus and others had given him, 
hindered him from commg to Christ He acknowledged 
that there were on earth things of great value, but tho 
knowledge of Christ surpassed in lus eyes all that was 
fairest and greatest in the -world He therefore did as 
those do who, sailing over the great watem and see- 
ing that their vessel is in danger, cast their goods into 
the sea, in order that they may come happily into tho 
haven * 

Kiches, palaces, honors, ancient and lUustnous family, 
a great future — all these he cast away He had gametl 
Christ. He wished to be nch only with his grace, and 
great only -with lus greatness 

Alasco loft Poland m 1537, and undertook a long pd 
gnmage in foreign lands, consohng himself with tho 
thought that the servants of God have no couutij on 
earth, but are seeking a heavenly one. Ho went first to 
Mentz, at this time tho homo of his friend Hordcnhcig, 
who took there tho degree of doctor lU theology Prom 
Mentz ho went to Louvain m tho Netherlands. 


Calvin, 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

THE POLISH REFORMER IN THE NETHERLANDS AND IN FRIESLAND. 

(1637— 164G). 

The Reformation had many friends in the Netherlands, 
and we shall have an opportunity afterwards of seeing 
this; but they were found, especially at the beginning, 
among the lowly. The Lollards, the Vaudois, and the 
Brethren of the Common Life had circulated the Bible 
and its doctrines there. They gained adherents princi- 
pally among the weavers and clothiers. Tme, they had 
also won over, in the great commercial towns, some very 
influential merchants; but at Louvain, where Alasco set- 
tled for some time, it was chiefly among the little ones 
that the worshippers of Christ were to be found. 

The sojourn of Alasco in this to^vn, in the midst- of 
these Christian people, clearly shows the humility of the 
Polish noble. He might have received in the Netherlands 
the honors which he had renounced in Poland. His 
brother, Ladislaus, ambassador in Austria, his brother 
Yaroslav, then in high favor with King Perdijiand, could 
have procured for him a favorable reception at the court 
of Brussels. He was indeed sought after by eminent 
men. The chancellor of Ferdinand and the Margrave 
of Brandenburg made him brilliant offers, if he would 
enter the service either of the emperor or of the king his 
brother. But the more the world seemed desirous of 
seizing upon Alasco, the more he withdrew -into a life 
modest, obscure, and consecrated to God. He now de- 
flnitively separated from Rome, by placing between them 
an insurmountable barrier. Determined upon entering 
the married state, which God established from the begin- 
ning of the world, and which the Roman Church itself 
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mokes a sacrament, ho married, at 'Louvain, a simple 
young woman, pious and full of sociable qualities. 

Ere long Alasco resolved to leave tins Ultramontane 
town A wish to remove from the court of Brussels, the 
need of a life humble and hidden with God, which smco 
his fall he deeply felt, was doubtless the pnnapal motive 
which induced him to leave Xiouvam Perhaps ho was 
also desirous of strengthening himself further in the faith 
before facing persecution In search of a peaceful re- 
treat, he went into a secluded distnct on the shores of 
iho North Sea, in East Friesland, and took up his abodo 
in the dull httle town of Embden, as if he were deter 
mined to bury himself in this gloomy and lonely place 
The first stay be made there, of about two years, was a 
rough tune for him The hfe he led offered a strange 
contrast to the lusuiy of the court of Sigismund, His 
life was not only outwardly wretched, without any of 
the comforts and conveniences in the midst of which he 
had been brought up, but it was drooping and mournful 
In those regions bordering on the North Sea, intermit- 
tent fevers prevailed, and these reduced him to a state 
of great weakness. If he read a httle it brought on 
giddmess, if bo attempted to write his sight became con- 
fused In the middle of 1540 he said to Hardenhorg — 

* I am fatigued with writing to you. I have had much 
difficulty m tracing these few words, olthongh I have de- 
voted mjself to it at intervals through the whole day'* 
His resources were at this tune at a very low ebb, for ho 
was deprived of every Hung Ho had to avoid even In- 
fliug expenses, and offered to sell his library But these 
adverse circumstimces, for from casting him down, pro- 
duced in him the excellent fruit of patience Ho ac- 
knowledged that God transformed for him calamities 
into *nids to salvation,* and gave him the courage imltf 
pcnsablo for enduring the trial witJi constancy” * Gloiy 

• ‘Jam Kim hac Rcriptlono fiti^’ataa cam panes Into b''9 

dio ex inlcnraJlis nx eUamnata elrtolTvnm AlweOf Ofp- IL p- 6^ 
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be to God!’ be said to Hardenberg. 'By these vicissi- 
tudes of good and bad health, of life and death, He puts 
me iu mind that He is the master of our whole life, and 
at the same time a most merciful Father, who does not 
permit any thing to befall us which is not good.’ * 

The religious condition of Friesland at this period was 
very sad. The Eeformation had penetrated into the 
country as early as 1520. Count Edzard having read 
some of the writings of Luther, had favored it; and 
Aportanus, preceptor to the young count, had pubhcly 
preached the Gospel. But afterwards the work had been 
thrown back by the disputations on the sacrament and 
by the pressure by force of arms of the Duke of Guelder- 
land, who was a very earnest Catholic. The adherents 
of the pope, the zeal of the sects, and the indolence of 
the pastors, had all contributed to ruin the Evangehcal 
Church in Friesland. The little coimtry had become a 
battlefield on which the Roman Cathohcs, the reformed 
Zwinglians of Holland, the Mennonites of Friesland, and 
the Lutherans of Germany waged war. It seemed to be 
a place where all the religious denominations of the age 
encountered each other, tried their strength and strug- 
gled against one another. Many pious souls sighed for 
peace, and wondered who could restore it to this dis- 
tressed land. A way was at length revealed to them as 
by a sudden flash of light. Some of the nobles and 
magistrates, who bewailed the religious disorders, hav- 
ing heard that Alasco was in the country, and being 
acquainted with his piety, his attainments in knowl- 
edge, and his noble character, requested Count Enno 
to call him to Embden as preacher and superintendent 
of the Church in theii' country. Alasco had promised his 
brother Yaroslav not to lose sight of Poland, and never 
to settle in a foreign land so long as Yaroslav was living. 
Moreover, the language, which he only imperfectly un- 
derstood, and his uncertain health were serious obsta- 

* Alasco, 0pp. ii. p. 652. 
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cles m the way Hig mam point, howeyer, was not to 
engage himself m any work winch might detain him at 
a time when he should receive a call to evangelize his 
native land. He therefore dechned to go, and proposed 
hia friend Hardenberg But the latter also raised objec- 
tions, and the count gave up the attempt 
Mournful events were to be the occasion of Alasco’s 
entrance upon the active duties of the ministry Ho re- 
ceived one day a letter from Poland, announcing that his 
brother Yaroslav was djmg, and wished him to go to 
him immediately Alasco set out at the end of winter, 
1542, and reached the bedside of his dying brother 
Yaroslav had been a clever, active man, but withal ambi- 
tious, and one that would hesitate at nothing that was 
necessary for success m his projects, or for avenging 
himself of his enemies. Here Alasco learnt things wluch 
were before partly unknown to him Zapolya, king of 
Hungary, after the first successes of his antagonist, King 
Fcrdmand, had fled into Poland There he had been re- 
ceived at court and had formed a friendship with Yaros- 
lav ‘Condude an allianeo with the Turks,’ said tbo 
latter to Zapolya, ‘and they will restore you your crown 
I undertake the negotiation ’ ‘ If you recover mo Hun- 
gary,' said Zapolya, ‘I will give you Transylvania,' 
Soljrman did, m fact, arrive at the gates of Vicuna and 
restored the Hungarian crown to Zapolya, But Yaros 
lav had dealt with an unthankful man- TliO kmg felt 
uneasy m the presence of one to whom ho owed his 
crown, and instead of giving him Transylvania bo threw 
him mto prison Yaroslav, having soon after obtained 
Ills release by legal intervention, swore that ho wonld 
hurl Zajiolya from tlio tlirono on which ho had 
hshed him Ho then passed over to rcrdmnnd's side, 
fought under lus flag in several battlas, and next went 
to Constantinople for the purpose of induang the sultan 
to declare against Ztipol^au But the jiarty of this pnnrc 
was still influential m that aty Tlio iindictivo laro^ 
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lav vas imprisoned, and Avas only liberated affer a long 
conlinemcut. Disgusted ■vvitli Hungary and Austria, lio 
returned to bis native laud; but ere long ho fell side 
there. It is asserted that the iRU’tisans of Zapolyu, bent 
on putting an end to a life so restless and so dangerous 
for their master, had poisoned him at Constantinople. 
His brother nov dosed his eyes; and, thus witnessing 
the sad end of one who had aimed at wearing a crown, 
he was anew impressed with the lesson that wo ought to 
avoid, as a deadly poison, every thing which we cannot 
get without sinning against God; and that even in the 
case of such advantages of the earthly life as may be en- 
joyed with a good conscience, we must before all things 
learn, like Moses, to esteem ‘ the rejjroach of Christ great- 
er riches than the treasures of Hgypt/* 

During his sojoium in Poland, Alasco was on good 
terms with his fellow-countrymen, and stood also in inti- 
mate relations with the bishop. He appears to have had 
some thought of getting his friend Hardenberg called 
into Poland. ‘You would smile,’ he wrote to Irim on 
]\Iay 12, 1542, ‘ if yorr knew what I have been doing with 
our bishops while in mj*" native country.’ f As for lum- 
self, he went modestly back to Friesland; and soon after 
his return his health improved. The jorrrney seemed to 
have done him good. He was animated with fresh zeal. 
Hardenberg was at this time in the cloisters of the Ber- 
nai’dines at Aduwert, in the province of Groningen, where 
he seemed to wish to shut himself up. Alasco, cherish- 
ing the highest esteem for his friend, did every thing 
that was in his power to draw him out of the monastery; 
convinced that this Christian man, endowed with a most 
amiable disposition, a most excellent understanding, and 
the most profound knowledge — a kinsman, according to 
common report, of Pope Adiaan — ^was called to play an 
important part in, the religious renovation of the age. 

* Bartels, John a Lasco, p. 12. 

t Alasco, 0pp. ii. p. 55G. 
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This was in fact the case at a later day But the Cister- 
cian monk, although awakened by the qmckoning spirit 
■which then breathed in the Church, remained still tied 
to his institution and to the ntes of -which he acknowl 
edged the abuse He ■was one of those timid souls -who 
can not make up their mmds to break their chains. 
He had, ho-wever, received some emphatic lessons which 
ought to have made him understand the impossibility of 
hvmg with Kome. 'When in 1530 he made a stay at 
Louvain the theologians of the universitj denounced 
him at the court of Brussels as infected 'with hcre<q‘ 
He was even on the point of being seized and taken to 
the capital when the students and the townsmen rescued 
him from the bauds of the inqmsitors, and he escaped 
They confined themselves to rigorous treatment of his 
writmgs, Hordenberg instead of retiring to ‘Wittenberg 
or some other Protestant city, took refuge in his convent 
of Aduwert, where the tolerant abbot placed him in the 
rank of a professor in the school His conscience ad 
monished him that he ought to qmt the monastic life, 
but he was enveloped in the powerful bonds -with which 
Rome holds souls m captivity He tried very hard to 
con-nneo himself that he need not go forth from the 
Roman community Ho beheved that it was possible for 
him to ccaso to bo a superstitious papist and jet remain 
a pious Catholic. But sharp pangs of distress tortured 
him, and ho had to sustain terrible conflicts ‘I ara 
overwhelmed uath shame,’ ho WTOto to Alasco, ‘with 
gnef and sadness, and the wretchedness which T oxpen 
cnee keeps mo in a state of perpetual torture ’* After 
wards ho recovered himself and wrote to AIosco ‘Baf ^ 
can I am sure, justify before Christ the motives of mv 
conduct ’ ‘’S^Tiat I ’ repbed his fnend, ‘ thou art at jieacc 
with Clmst, and yet with ino thou art full of shnroo and 

• * Qu» ta tlo padore <lolore tnntilU at jne qu'o 
nt aenl)i)i, cxcamificat, miacna ftdfere. — Altuco to IIarJ«.nt<U) 
ILikKC. 
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distress. . . Am I then greater t.bnn Ho? No, lio 
•wbo has his rest sanctified in Jesus Christ ahH not find 
it distiu-bed by men.* Since thou art tossed to and fro 
by so many conflicting thoughts, I am very much afraid, 
my dear Mbert, that tboxi art fiu-ther ofi’ from the peace 
of God than thou seemest to bo. What! thou art in 
doubt whether the life which thou art leading in tlie 
cloister is a blasphemy; but as for those absurd ciTors 
which thou perceivest in the worship in which thou takcst 
part and which are dishonoi'ing to the merits of Christ, 
are they not blasphemies ? . . . Thou sayest that one 
Babylon is as good as another, and that thou mayost as 
well stay in thy convent as come to us. This compari- 
son is unjust. Wo have among xis no idols; bxit as for 
you, you A*enerate, by ofiei’ing public worship to it ns if 
it were God, that abomination whose minister you arc.f 
. . . If there be still any idols with us, they are laid 

aside in contemiit and neglect. Thou art waiting, sayest 
thou, for a leading of the Sjornt. But what hind of load- 
ing ? I do not know. Is it not the Spirit of God who 
says — “Come out from among them and bo ye separ- 
ate.” My dear Albert, I love thee, but I do not hlco thy 
indecision.’ 

It was in vain that Alasco thus earnestly appealed to 
Hardenberg. The monk clung to the bars of his cloister, 
and seemed, by the aid of his monks, to defy every effort. 
But Christ at length set him free. His advance in the 
knowledge of the Gospel did what the persuasions of his 
friend had failed to do. In 1543 he quitted the monas- 
tery, and betook himself to Wittenberg, where the re- 
formers gave him the most brotherly welcome. 

Count Enno was now dead. His wife, Countess Anna 
of Oldenburg, became regent of Eriesland. She was a 
woman of noble character, pious but rather feeble. She 

• ‘ Qui sabbatlium in Christo suum sanctificat, non est cur apucl 
homines turbetur.’ — Ihid. 

t The reference is doubtless to the host in the . ' 
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called Alasco to mxdertate tlio direction of the churches 
of the country The Pole had by this time got accus- 
tomed to the climate and had learned the language, and, 
as his brother was dead, he was set free from the promise 
which he had made to him In reply to the countess ho 
therefore said, *I accept your proposal, but on this con 
dition — that if eyer I am called into Poland for the cause 
of the Gospel, I shall be at liberty to go there ’ ♦ The 
countess agreed to this condition, and all those who had 
at heart the prosperity of religion and of the country 
were filled with joy Alasco lost no time in writing to 
lus friends of the whole ajBfair ‘Explain to the king,' 
said he, ‘ that although I have accepted a ministenid office 
here, 1 am free at any hme, if he should recall me, to re- 
turn to my native land ' In Poland people fancied that 
he was inclmed to come back whatever might bo the na- 
ture of the work to which ho was called He therefore 
received royal letters inviting him to return, and holdmg 
out to him the hope of some great bishopric.'}' These let- 
ters deeply gneved him His heart was greatly painctk 
It was not the king alone who thus misunderstood him, 
his relations and friends did the same ‘ WTiat,’ said ho, 

‘ they would fain have mo again enter upon mj old way of 
life, the phansaic way It is asking mo to return to my 
vomit’ Ho immediately replied ‘I will have no apos- 
tleship invested with the bishop’s tiara or the monk's 
cowl ^ ily return is not to bo thought of, except it 
bo for some legitimate vocation ’ Langnngo bo dccidttl 
cooled Ins friends, nor did they wnto to Inm again for 
some tunc 

Alasco now applied himself to the work which 'was 
allotted to him m PncslamL The Itefonnation, it was 

• Alssco Opp iu p. DS8. 

t • Spem xnagni enjusdato cplscopatns, bi teduem.'— Vlawo, 

ILp 

} *IIw jAm TtBponJt 016 nolle case ncqne comu'um ncqiw *• 
lirm apostolam.*— 
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said, was in need of thefile.^ Exorcism and other super- 
stitious rites were not yet abrogated. Various questions 
about the sacraments were distm'bing men’s minds. A 
great number of sectaries had taken refuge in the coun- 
try; and many of the courtiers led a dissolute bfe, caring 
least of aU about religion. Alasco displayed admirable 
prudence, zeal, moderation, and steadfastness, and there- 
by excited the more violent discontent. Those whom he 
aimed at putting right began to calumniate him. Some 
said — ‘He is an anabaptist;’ others — ‘he is a sacrameu- 
taiiau.’ The countess herself having indicated him, they 
adopted another course for raining him. They stirred up 
the monks against him, which was not a difficult matter. 
These men appealed to higher powers than Countess 
Anna. They canned their accusations against the new 
superintendent to the coui-t of the Netherlands, and this 
was in fact denouncing him to the emperor. ‘He is a 
pei'jurer and a disturber,’ they said. Ere long the coun- 
tess received an order from Brussels to take severe meas- 
ures against the firebrand. The order fell upon Eries- 
land like a htunicane. ‘ Dost thou hear the growl of the 
thunder ? ’ said Alasco.f His friends were alarmed. The 
scenes which he had witnessed at Louvain, the burning 
of men, the bmying alive of women, by order of the same 
government, were, perhaps, now going to be repeated. 
Alasco, however, remained calm, and the Divine good- 
ness protected him.| He appeared before the princes 
and the higher orders of the state, and, having asserted 
his innocence, was informed that there was no intention 
of depriving him of his ministry. 

He was nevertheless still threatened with great dan- 
gers. The government of the Netherlands was not in- 
clined to relinquish its proceedings. It was incensed 
against a man who had rejected the flattering offers 

* ‘DesifleTabatur ultima adliuc lima.’ — Gerdesius, iii. p. 148. 

t ‘ Au'Up Mmina,’ «&c.— Alasco, 0pp. ii. 588. 

t ‘ A j7c’'sus lisBc me tutata est diviua bonitas.’ — Ibid. 
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made to bim at Brussclg, to undertabo m Fnesland a 
work so offensive to tbo fanaticism of ttat conrt If 
Protestantism were to be established in this country, tlio 
Protestants of the Netherlands might find there Bopport 
and a place of refuge This was not all John of Pallcn- 
berg, brother of the late Count Enno, at first thoroughly 
devoted to the Eeformation, mamed, at Brussels, Boro 
thea of Austria, a natural daughter of Maxunihan and 
aunt of Charles the Fifth Thenceforth, this Fnsnn 
pnncQ became an ardent adherent of Rome, and labored 
with aU his might to exclude Alasco and the Gospel from 
Friesland.* Alasco saw the clouds getting heavy and 
the waves swellmg, but he remamed calm ‘ I know not 
yet to what conflicts I shall be called,' ho wrote to Bub 
huger, ‘but I am sure they will not stop till they have 
driven me away This is not all The sectaries on ono 
side, and false brethren on the other, are causing troublo 
ovciy where, but I look upon all these tribulations as 
convincmg evidenco that I am a minister of Christ — of 
Christ, agamst whom the w orld and tho devil point all 
their warhke engines I thank God, our Father, through 
Jesus Christ, my deliverer, that my faith is exercised hy 
these trials, and I beseech Him to give me with tho tnah 
tho courage I have need of, that I may show* forth his 
glory whether by my life or by my death. I may cipect 
fresh thunders from the court of Brabant, but God is 
mightier than they It is in Him that I have bolicvo<l, 
and it 18 also to Hun that I entirely commit my'self at 
this time ' t 

'Without delay ho put his band boldly to the work, and 
endeavored to dear thocountiy of tho lost vestiges of tho 
domination of tho Popa The tide as it ebbed had lift 
there images and monks. Some minds placed between 
old things and new wavered between Romo and tho Ooh- 

• Bartels, Job. a p. H 

t ‘Eipoetancla nova fulinina ah AtiU Brabantb, sed polfBUor art 
Bctts.* (Embclcn Angnat 31, 1511) —ittii. 
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pel. Otliers, more attaclied to tlie traditions, said, ‘Do 
•wliat you "mil, so long as we have the monies and the 
images, the Koman Church subsists among us.’ The 
Franciscans of Embden, it is true, no longer said mass; 
hut they disi^lajed great activity in the ondea'i’or to re- 
gain the ground which they had lost. They preached, 
baptized, administered extreme unction, paid visits, and 
drew up wills'by the bedside of sick persons. A decree 
of the government, which groped along the border-line of 
freedom and intolerance, enjoined them to appear before 
the superintendent who would examine into their knowl- 
edge and their faith, and would give or refuse them au- 
thority to preach and to administer the sacraments. The 
monks were indignant. ‘ We have nothing to do,’ they 
said, ‘ with any supei’intendont, and least of all ndth this 
foreigner and his long beard.’ Alasco offered them a 
conference for the discussion of the principal points in 
controversy between them. ‘Any thing but that,’ they 
answered. And they bestirred themselves to raise up 
discontent and murmurings against the refoimer. ‘If 
we keep him in this country,’ they said, ‘great dangers 
impend over us. The wrath of Count John and of the 
emperor wiU burst forth against us. Who can withstand 
them ? ’ 

The countess and her advisers took alarm at this argu- 
ment. What were they in comparison with the formida- 
ble Charles the Fifth? Their zeal was cooled. They 
began to wish that some event might rid them of a man 
who compromised them in such high quarters. Alasco 
perceived that the countess after having set her hand to 
the plough was looking back. He saw that the moment 
was critical, and that if the Keformation was not to be 
suppressed in Friesland, he must be quick to ward off 
the stroke of the enemy. It is not to be expected that a 
man of the sixteenth century would act on the principles 
of the nineteenth. Alasco, a man of resolute spirit, ap- 
pealed to the princess herself, and wrote to her the fol- 
voL. vn— 20* 
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lovring beautiful letter — *I know. Madam, that jon aro 
desirous of promoting among your subjects tho glory of 
Jesus Christ But you err in two respects. You too 
readily comply with either parly m matters of religion 
This IS one fault You act in conformity with tho wishes 
of those about you rather than with the wiU of God 
This 13 the second. It is not your own salvation alono 
which IS at stake, but that of many churches confided to 
tho care of you and me, of which you wiU have to give 
account to the eternal Judge It is a magnificent destiny 
to be a prince, but on this condition, that you seek tho 
glory of God. The monks are guilty of idolatry, 

and they aro its ministers They lead astray many of 
your subjects wbo offer to idols a forbidden worship 
IVe cannot endure this It is commanded us to fleo from 
idolatry Put away therefore the idols, and remove their 
mmistcrs from the midst of us How long shall wo go 
on trying to please at once both God and the world ? If 
God 18 our master, why not follow Him resolutely? If 
Ho 18 not, what need have you of me as hia minister? I 
am ready not only to spend roj property in tho stmeo 
of the Church, but to give my life for tho glory of Clurist, 
if only yon will consent to bo governed by the "Word If 
you will not do tins, I cannot promise you my services 
as a mmister Bo sure, I understand how useful the es- 
teem of men is, and especially of those whoso favor ih of 
BO much import anca I am only a foreigner, himlencil 
With a family and having no homo I vnsh therefore to 
bo friends with all, but , as far as to the altar 

This hamcr I cannot pass, oven if I had to reduce mv 
famfly to beggary * He who sustains nil jltsli will ol“o 
sustain my dear ones, oven though I should leave them 

• * . Bed iu3 unw, hxe iw'pta trnn&ilim non ponso ♦tUtn 

Bt dewrenda bII oniiunm Bmieilla, Btqno adoo ftmltia fn •hriiob to"* 
pu cl men bcitnto iclmqncn U. 0pp. ii jv. Wn, Afconlwn t > I*'" 
stvtPiQcnt of Knyper be Iim rcconntrticlel tl o !*■Uef fn u e»Md t « 
uwidoorrtf one by Jniro Jill list /Vi* p. S19 
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no resources. Never, Madam, would I have said these 
things to you, did I not know your piety and your good- 
ness. But I should betray the cause of truth, if I did 
not say them to you. It is better to be unpolite than 
unfaithful. May God give his Holy Spirit to guide your 
counsels. 

‘ (August 8, 1543.)’ 

Such was the noble letter written by Alasco to the 
Princess Anna of Priesland. She appreciated the piety 
and the freedom of his words, and replied to him with 
much kindliness. She told him that she would give orders 
for the removal of the images, but that it must be done 
gradually, without noise, and by persons duly author- 
ized, keeping the ignorant populace from interfering in 
the proceeding. The work was begun, but went on very 
slowly, so that the measure adopted in August had made 
little progress in November. 

At this crisis, arrived Count John, the husband of 
Dorothea of Austria. This noble man, earnestly de- 
voted to the Romish system, was immediately beset by 
the monks. Greatly provoked by the reforms which he 
saw in process of accomplishment in Friesland, he laid 
before the countess aU the grievances of the monks and 
said to her, ‘It is absolutely essential that you should 
banish this man.’ But the reformer vindicated himself 
with so much force and truth that the count was shaken ; 
and when the countess said positively, ‘I can not do 
without Alasco,’ John gave way. This victory hastened 
on the Reformation. All public worship was forbidden 
to the monks; nor were they allowed to maintain any 
intercourse with members of the Church calculated to 
turn them aside from the obedience due to the Word of 
God. They were allowed to live at peace in their con- 
vent; but public services of the Roman Church were even 
there forbidden. Gradually they took their departure. 
In the same way images disappeared. Alasco, a mod- 
erate man, did not think it his duty to > '■•itatej.- ^ 
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He labored for it persistently and prudently, and not* 
•withstanding this slo-wness it made progress He be- 
lieved — ^and this feature distinguished him from some 
reformers — that a Christian is likely to succeed as well, 
and even better, by gentleness than by rashness 

— Patienco et longueur de tempq ■■ — ■ 

— Font plus que force ni que rage 

This patience was not idleness Vanous socts, ban- 
ished from the Netherlands and other distncts of Ger- 
many, had taken refuge in Friesland, where they found 
freedom The Brussels government called upon the 
countess to eigiel them The pnncess and her advisers 
•were quite mchned to do so without further mquiry, but 
Alasco opposed this He conceived on ciccUcut plan of 
action, but one very difiScult to execute Ho would have 
liked to unite the different Protestant parties m a singlo 
body, comprehending therein even the smallest sects. 
‘You have permitted,’ said ho, ‘these strangers to settle 
among your people, and we can not now, just to please 
those "who pursue them, drive them awaj uithont any 
form of tnak Let us examine first what thej are An 
error of the understanding does not render a man hahlo 
to punishment, but giultj intentions alone ’ Tlio count- 
ess requested him to make such an examination ns ho 
suggested. Alasco then, actuated b} a generous longing 
for xmity and freedom, applied himself to tho task, but 
ho soon found himself involved in a conflict xMth a great 
iitirabcr of differing opinions, often irrcconcilahle, and 
had to maintain a sad struggle XMth graxo errors. One 
VA-va WBWM.S thtm. aJ.1. t,<a V.m tvi smcctely 

pious, and to set before linuself a rcall} pnnsowortliy 
object. Tins was ifenno ^Uasco inn ted him to a re- 
ligious conference which turned upon tho subjects of the 
nmustrj, the baptism of children, and the in carnation ol 
the Sou of God It a as tlm 11} this last point with which 
lie concern «1 himfielf ifenno tan^ht a fantastical d’c- 
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trine. He believed that the birth of Jesus had been only 
in appearance, that He had not received from the Virgin 
Mary his flesh and blood, but had brought them from 
heaven. Alasco did not confine himself to a viva voce 
opposition to this Gnostic dogma; but wrote a treatise * 
on the subject. Menno having put forward several other 
opinions which were peculiar to himself, Alasco admitted 
that it was impossible to attach him to the great evan- 
gehcal body; but at the same time he did not ask for his 
expulsion.']' 

Another divine, a far less estimable man than Menno, 
not only holding fantastic notions, but also leading an 
immoral life, next appeared before him. His name was 
David Joris (or George); and he was a native of Delft 
in Holland. His father was a conjuror who, as well as 
his wife, used to play off juggling tricks at fairs and mar- 
kets. The young David, endowed with an original and 
even profound intellect, remarkably clever and of lively 
imagination, was at the same time filled with ambition 
and vanity. He learnt the business of painting on glass; 
but on Sundays and festival days he used to join his par- 
ents and amuse the spectators with his legerdemain. 
This doubtless had a bad effect on him. He afterwards 
heard the evangelical doctrine preached, and fastened 
upon it, but not without admixtm’e. He saw in it, not a 
means of salvation in heaven, but a means of being great 
here below; and discontented with his modest calling 
he aspired to become head of a sect. Joris composed 
treatises and hymns, preached, gained adherents and 
baptized them. He was prosecuted in several towns of 
Holland, wandered to and fro under various disguises, 
and at last arrived in East Friesland; Here his ardor 
obtained him some disciples. ‘ The doctrine announced 
by the prophets,’ said he, 'and even by Jesus Chi’ist, is 

* ‘ Defensio versa doctrinse de Christi incamatione adversus Men- 
nonem Simonis.’ — 0pp. i. pp. 5-60. 

t Bartels, Jbh. a Lasco, p. 18. 
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not perfection The Pentecostal spmt led roan fonrartl 
indeed, but only brought him to the age of youth. An- 
other qiint needed for the derelopment of a grots-n 
man, and this spmt is m the Christ David (Jons) I 
am the first-born of the regenerate, the new man of God, 
the Christ according to the Spirit It is necessary to be 
lieve unreservedly m me This faith wiil bnng the man 
who possesses it to perfect freedom, and he wdl find him- 
self above all law, all sin, and all compulsion ’ Alasco, 
when he heard these strange pretensions, said to him, 
‘Prove to ns by tbo testimony of the Word of God that 
this vocation belongs to you Many churches have been 
troubled by men who, hke you, arrogated for themselves 
a divine mission, and it is to pretensions of this sort that 
wo owe the tyranny of tbo pope and of MohamraeiL’* 

David rephed in the style of an infallible doctor Ho 
told Alasco that he would communicate to him his Sool 
of Miracle, -f that this book would show him how he. Da 
vid, surpassed him in the knowledge of the truth, and 
that ho would give himself up to be led by it to tbo high- 
est knowledge of God Alasco rephed tbnt it was impos- 
sible for him to admit bis infalhbihtj J ‘In spiritual 
things,’ ho added, ‘ the Word of God alone has any worth 
for mo I shut my eyes to all besides. May tbo Lord 
govern mo and keep mo for his glory by the true terptre 
of hi'f royalty * 

Jons quitted Fncsland and betook himself to Basel 
There ho assumed fictitious names, continued to direct 
his partisans in the north, v\ho sent hitn a good deal of 
money, and fared well and lived licentiously It was 
discovered after his death that this wretched man had 
several illegitimate cluldren The men of Basel, nlamied 

• ‘nojc Banodebemnsomufm rapoo elJfalmraetiitjTaRnl firm — 
Akwco, F} p Opp- ii P* W7 

t ^^onle^txM‘k 4ta 1C 12. 

j 'In qao TiJcHcvl nee falli pomS* nec fAUere.*— A!i-w Opp- H 
p. 571 
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at having had such a man among them, testified their 
abhorrence of his memory in the most energetic manner.* 
AlascOj in the midst of these struggles, was diligent in 
the work of the ministry. He explained the Holy Script- 
ures from the pulpit; but, while he usually conformed to 
received customs, he allowed much freedom in the out- 
ward arrangements of the service, because he feared that 
uniformity would lull men’s minds to sleep, and that from 
too rigorous adherence to this mode, or that rite, or such 
a vestment, there would soon arise a new papacy. He 
therefore considered it desirable that from time to time 
there should be some variety and change. The main 
point, in his view, was the preaching of the Word of God. 
‘Let us beware,’ he said, ‘ of letting our attention be dis- 
tracted by a multitude of ceremonies.’ There was, how- 
ever, one matter to which he attached higher importance. 
He desired that the life of Christians should be con- 
formed to their profession. ‘ What,’ said he, ‘ are we to 
contend against errors without, and at the same time 
allow license to be estabhshed in our own houses, and 
while we are severe towards others are we to be indul- 
gent to our own ii’regularities ? ’ f He therefore ap- 
pointed in the chm’ch at Embden four elders, grave and 
pious men, who in the name of the whole church were to 
watch over good morals. Finally, not wishing the gov- 
ernment of the Church to be in the hands of a prince or 
a magistrate, or even of national consistories established 
in various places, he entrusted this office to what he 
called the Gcetus, the assembly of the pastors. His error 
was the non-admission to it of the elders. This institu- 
tion, how'ever, contributed to promote unity in sound 
doctrine, harmony of life and faith, and a good theolog- 
ical cultme. Brotherly conferences were held in which 

* Alasco, 0pp. passim. Trechsel, AntUrinitarier, in Herzog i. pp. 
30-35. IBartels, Jblu a, Lasco, pp. 18—20. Grerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 116. 

t ‘ Si dum in alios severi sumus, in vitiis interim ipsi nobis indul* 
geamus.’— To Hardenberg, July 28, 1544.— 0pp. ii. p. 574. 
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were made mutual exLortations to sanctification Tbe 
necessities of the flock were mrestigated and the means 
of providing for them The life of candidates, both m- 
ward and outward, engaged their attention, and many 
of the members of the Caelum said that they had learnt 
more m it than at the university * 

Alasco, who with regard to literature was a follower of 
JZrasmus, with regard to worship a follower of Zmngbns 
and with regard to discipline, the constitution of the 
Church, and the sacraments, a follower of Calvin, was, 
with regard to the doctnno of grace, rather a follower of 
Melanchthon In 1544 he wrote an Epitome of the ftoc- 
ti me of the churches of East Friesland He sent this to 
Hardenberg, requesting him to communicate it to Uuccr 
at Strasburg and to Bullinger at Zurich f Ho firmlj 
behoved that an eternal counsel of God controls all liis 
tory, that Christ is the central point of Chnstiamtj, and 
that apart from him there is no salvation ‘But God,* 
ho said, ‘ so far as it rests with him, shuts out no one 
from his mertg’ Christ, by his holy death, has expiated 
the sms of the wholo world. If a man bo lost, it is not 
because God created him for the purpose of suflenDg 
evcrlastmg pimishmcnt, but because bo has voluntarily 
despised the grace of God in Jtsus Clmst. God is 

the SaMonr of us all, tlio most lo%mg Tathcr of all, roost 
merciful to all, most pitiful for nlL Let us then implore 
Ills mercy through Him to whom nothing can bo n fused, 
to wit, Jesus Chnst J Some persons, bound to sy stem, 
having accused ^Vlosco to Calvin on account of this doc- 
trine, the latter would not listen to tlic«o denunciations, 

• AIasco Opp ii. I*. C7S. Oaiaehtfn uh^ d < 5f<//un j dft Or* is 
EmtKlen, 1857 H-irteK Job a Ijiwco j», 22 
t Alasco Opp U. p, MC. To IlalllnRer Ati;rtut31 IWI 
j AJ enm nt ft 1 ft'^rraior m nontram omDlam rc pntrvta orontura 
longo optlraatn omnmin bcDeficrnlU'sJtnnm omnium |n« 

duljjentiialmtmi iVcurramns. — I pltomo IVtctnmn ■Umo 
IbmtiD Oncntabft— Opp. L p. 433. 
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and the brotherly afPectioh of the two reformers was not 
in the least interrupted. 

It was not so in Friesland. Alasco encountered a 
sharp opposition on the part of some of his colleagues 
and some of the magistrates. At the same time, disor- 
ders prevailed and fatal opinions were spreading in the 
country. Once more Alasco appealed to the princess. 
‘The monlis a:nd their idolatry still hold their ground, 
ecclesiastical discipline is destroyed, and so much indul- 
gence is shown for licentiousness, that if any man lead a 
sober life, he might on this ground be called a sectary. 
Nor is this all. The country is again the receptacle of 
the strangest doctrines, and, after having waged war on 
the gnats, we are now giving food to wasps and hornets, 
and are allowing ravens to croak at their leisure.’ * 

Alasco, perhaps, aspired to a perfection which is not 
attainable in this world. Struck with the divine ele- 
ment, he did not sufficiently apprehend the influence of 
the human element in the things of this life. Finding 
* that his endeavors to purify the Church Avere useless, he 
could not endure the responsibility imposed on him by 
his episcopal office. He thought it burden enough to be 
responsible for his own errors, without being also respon- 
sible for the faults of others. He therefore resigned his 
office of superintendent, while retaining that of j)reacher. 
This failure to achieve complete success did not, however, 
at all abate the energy of his zeal. Faith had created 
within him a moral force which could not decay. The 
princess having entreated him to resume his office, he 
laid down certain conditions. He would be ’ amenable 
only to God and his "Word. He could not endure that 
men of the world should come and intrude themselves 

* ' Tit qui paulo frugaliuB velit vivere, mox pro sectario liabeatur. 
. . In Ills culices, si Deo placet, persecuti sviinus, et vespas in- 
terim et crabrones ipsos alimus: danda est cor vis venia.’ The letter 
is written to Hermann Lenthius, conncillor of tlie Countess Ann. — 
Alasco, 0pp. ii. p. 597. September 6, 1615. 
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m lus path. He required to be guaranteed against in- 
terference of the magistrates in the internal affairs of the 
Church, and against disturbance by pastors urho TTOuld 
interrupt its unity * 

This was conceded, and he now resumed his work cour- 
ageously But the old trials were followed by fresh ones. 
Count John and most of the courtiers could not endure 
the seriousness of his character and his desire to see 
the prevalence of order in the Church. His enemies re- 
proached him for protecting dangerous sectaries, jicr- 
haps because he contended against them only by the 
word, and had no wish to proceed agamst them by im- 
prisonment or banishment Other trials feU upon him 
He was ngam ailhcted with fever and even threatened 
with loss of sight. One of his children, little Paul, was 
taken from him His heart was broken hy this loss. 
‘Every thing makes mo feel,’ he said, ‘that this earthly 
dwellmg IS about to be destroyed, and that soon (so I 
hope) we shall ho m the Eather's honse, with Clmst 
Our dear little one has gone before us, and wo shall soon 
follow him ’ f 

These moumfnl events made him feel a longing for a 
more quiet life Ho sighed for some retreat in i\hich ho 
might pray at peace, while applying himself diligently to 
the work of his ministry He bought n house m the conn- 
tiy, with land adjoining, and m it ho invested almost all 
hi3 property In this situation he had some nirnl oc- 
cupations Ho was busjotl about his honse, and also a 
little about lus fields, and it was a joy to him to be m 
the mulat of tbo uorks of God Ho was a good father 
and, according to the injunction nddrcsso<l to bishops Iq 
St, Paul, ho endeavored to bring up his children m all 
pnnty and rooilcsty His info managed the house affairs, 
milked the cows, and made the butter But AlaMM did 
not forget Uio mum poiiiL In lus vita the moat mdts- 
• ALweo IL pjv COC, GOT 

f tlajuro IL I p, GrjO Ct7 
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pensable condition for tlie prosperity of his own personal 
piety and for the success in his pastoral functions was 
the diligent study of the Holy Scriptures. He carried 
on correspondence with Melanchthon, Bucer, BuUinger, 
and others. He studied the works of Calvin, whom he 
higlily esteemed, although there was some difference in 
their opinions. He was a large-hearted man. We do 
not find, however, that he wrote to Calvin before the 
year 1548.* 

TTis residence in the country by no means lessened his 
active exertions; it appears, on the contrary, to have ex- 
tended them. We find his influence operative in West 
Friesland, where it was diffused both by the ministry of 
the pastors of those districts who had taken refuge at 
Embden, and by himseH personally. He appears to have 
visited Franeker and other towns. Far from narrowing 
his sphere of action, he enlarged it. He devoted atten- 
tion to every thing steadfastly and prudently. In his 
case was demonstrated the truth that he who has an ac- 
quaintance with the common life of men and practice in 
conducting worldly business is so much the more quali- 
fied for guiding the Church of God. 

It is possible that Alaseo may have found in West 
Friesland some unexpectedly favorable conditions. If 
credit is to be given to authentic documents, a man who 
has always passed for a persecutor, and who held an im- 
portant position in the government of the Netherlands, 

* The first letter of Alaseo to Calvin is dated from Windsor, De- 
cember 14, 1548. Among the works of Alaseo there are extant only 
four letters from the Polish reformer to the Genevese. These are 
of the years 1548, 1551, 1555 and 1557. But Alaseo sent some books 
to Calvin. In the public library of Geneva are preserved two folio 
volumes, printed at Louvain in 1555, bearing this title:— 

‘Explicatio articulorum venerandae iacultatis saerae theologiae 
GeneraUs Studii Lovaniensis.’ — The author of these volumes is 
Buard Taj)per of Enkhuizen. Below the title of the first volume 
are the following words, in an elegant handvoiting: — ‘Yiro sanctis- 
simo, D. Jo. Calvin, Jo. a Laseo mittit.’ 
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at this time secretly favored the Reformation of Tncs 
land This was the celebrated Viglius of Zuyehcm, a man 
endowed with great talents and a distinguished juriscon- 
sult, who had studied first at Franeker, and afterwards 
in the universities of the jN^eth erlan ds, France, and Italj 
Viglius 18 so famous, so well known for the ability which 
he displayed in opposition to the Reformation that wo 
can not refrain from hfting the veil for the purpo<;o of 
disclosing one side of his history which is very hllle 
known He is a striking example of a class of men too 
numerous in the sixteenth century His mind was not 
devoid of liberal tendencies, and m his heart was some 
leanmg to the rehgion of the Gospek But he saw that 
under Charles the Fifth ho could secure his position and 
retam the high honors with which ho wus loaded onlj by 
sidmg with those who opposed the light and the GospcL 
This, therefore, he dicL Like Alasco, ho was indebted to 
Erasmus for his first impressions M’lido still ft joang 
boy, ho was an enthusiastic admirer of tho learned Batch- 
man, his fellow-countryman ^From my cluldhood,’ bo 
wrote to Erasmus m March, 1629, ‘my feelings toward 
you have been of such a nature that m my studies I had 
never felt a more powerful stimnlus than tho thought of 
making such progress as would warrnut tho liopo of niy 
winning jour kindly regard ’* Aften\ard8, cien beforo 
ho made the personal acqnamtanco of Emsiniis, he took 
his part against those who assailed him *I am desir- 
ous,' ho wrote, ‘that jou should know tho great loio 
I cherish for yon, and that I am ready Mgorouslj to re- 
pel tho rago of ahaintltss and pciaerso men who assailed 
jou, and thus to protect a jicaceful leisure which you 
employ in tho most useful Btudjcs.’ Erasmus, on his 
part, was channed with what ho calleil tho easy and 
amiablo disposition of Viglius, and ho added that he hsd 

• *Qno tnw mo Jnsmoari benorolenttir pot«o «prrartfni K pijor> 
non ftlma nntii tcbemcntior ml ntn lia stituulns fncril quam ot ata 
prollc«n.w Ac. i>am{ //js hb xx. 60 
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foiuid in. liis letters powerful eucliantments wliicli liad 
completely won his heart. With respect to the attacks 
of which the young man had spoken, he said, ‘Alas! it 
is my destiny to be engaged in a perpetual conflict with 
the whole phalanx of sham monks and sham theologians, 
monsters so frightful and so dangerous that it was cer- 
tainly easier for Hercules to contend with Cacus,. Cer- 
berus, the Nemean lion, and the hydra of Lernm. As for 
you, my dear young friend,’ he added, ‘ consider by what 
means it may be possible for you to obtain praise with- 
out hatred.’ * Unfortunately Viglius followed his advice 
too well, or at least allowed himself in following it to be 
led into acts of culjDable cowardice. 

While stni imbued with elevated sentiments, the young 
Hrisian at first avoided making any engagement with 
Charles the Fifth, with whose cruel policy he was too 
well acquainted. He refused several offers of this prince, 
and particularly an invitation to take charge of the edu- 
cation of his son Philip; but ambition ultimately gained 
the ascendency. As an eminent jurisconsult, Vighus en- 
tered in 1542 into the great council of Mechlin, of which 
in the following year he was named president. The em- 
peror next made him president of the privy council at 
Brussels and head of the order of the Golden Fleece. 
From the time that he accepted these ofS.ces, the enthu- 
siastic disciple of Erasmus saw the beginning of a con- 
flict in his inner hfe which seems to have ended only 
with his death. On the one side, he declared boldly 
against freedom of conscience and against heresy, things 
which he regarded as the ruin of nations. He even went 
so far as to call those' atheists who desued to be free in 
their faith. But if he thus satisfied Charles the Fifth 
and his ministers, he was unable entirely to stifle the 
best aspirations of his youth; and he secretly showed 
for the Protestants a .tolerance which was quite contrary 

• ‘Meditare quibus r.a'Jombus landem absque invidia tibi pares.’ 
— Ibid. JE^. 81 . 
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to Ills principles He -was accused, and the gOTCmracal 
of the Netherlands, having received orders to got precise 
information about him, requested, ynih the utmost se- 
crecy and under the seal of an oath, a churchman and a 
man of letters, whose names have not been divulged, to 
state what they knew respecting him * The report made 
by these priests presents a strange contrast to the jndg 
ment of history on this man ‘Tighus is accused,’ said 
these two anonymous reporters, * of having been from his 
youth greatly suspected of heresy, and chiefly of the her 
esy of Luther, of having been and of still being reputed 
a berchc, not only in the Netberlands, but m France, 
Italy, and Germany, of having associated only with her 
etics, as, for example, those of Auggburg, Basel, and 
"Wurtemberg, of having given promotion, smeo Ins ele- 
vation to the post which ho fills, only to men of the same 
- character, of haimg caused the nommation, as conncillor 
to the Imperial chamber, of Albada, who had resigned his 
ofiico of councillor in Fnesland because ho would not 
consent to the punishment of Anabaptists, Calvinists, 
and other sectaries, of having introduced into the uni- 
versity of Douai, for the purpose of exercising junsdiction 
over clmrcbmcn, lay and mamed rectors, of having lav- 
lalil} conferred ofilcos upon his broUicrs, kinsmen, and 
fnends m Fnesland, all of then\ tainted and wfcxled tn/A 
hereby, and of many other things of the hko k^nd ’f 
In quoting this passage, wo do not profess to reform 
tlio judgment of lustorj , but only to show what fiome- 
timcs lay hidden under the rude and menacing maimen 
of the councillors of Cliarles the Fifth 

Tlio testimonj of the two pnests ostonnhed the dnrb 
css of Parma. ‘ illi me,’ rfio Kiid, * the president ha** 

• Letter of tho Dnchriw of ramia, written from IlnJMclN la tl • 
mce di 1 f Upp« II , from the srcl Irc^ of Mminctt* ji iV 
IwlKsIby^I OwUsinl.ftrcluTlst-^’fneTOloflln'kloR*! in,?otI p.31* 
f Tbe inf irrnatjon# Ui 1 \ iRlin* b.'o to tt fjon ! ia 

Cbmipornlinee de lMltpj>e II , rol L ji. 319 
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always appoarocl to bo a good Cadiolic.’ Was Viglias 
then secretly a follower of Lntlior? By no moans. But 
be clierisbed some of tiio liberal notions of his illustrious 
foUow-coxintryraan, Erasmus, and even felt some regard 
for the Reformation. 'WTion ho was censured for having 
taken part in drawing up the persecuting edicts of 15130, 
he denied the charge, and asserted that he had done all 
he could to induce the emperor to mitigate their sever- 
ity. A priest, who is not susiiectcd of partiality for Prot- 
estants, has said of Yiglins — ‘This great man used his 
influence to moderate the harshness of the duke of Alva 
by milder coimsels.’ ^ Yiglins, while a thorough Roman 
Catholic in his speeches, was less so in his deeds, when 
he coxdd be so withoxxt I'isking the loss of the favor of 
pi'inces. He was not a hypoci-ite in virtxic, as so many 
are; he was a hypocrite in fanaticism. But fanaticism 
then passed for a vhtxxe, and secured him wonderful ad- 
vantages. 

"Wliat a contrast between the two men whose names 
were at this time so widely known in the two Frieslands! 
The influence of Alasco was not confined to these conn- 
tiies. On the banks of the Rhino he took part, in con- 
junction with his Aiend Hardenberg, in the attempts at 
reform in the diocese of Cologne, The time xvas, how- 
ever, soon to arrive when he woxild find himself com- 
ixelled to leave Fnesland, and w'oxild bo removed to a 
larger sphere, to labor there, in the midst of distinguished 
men, at the xvork of the Reformation. 


Moreri, art. J^glius. 
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(1515— IS"!) 

The Reformation Tvas Catholic or universal in the sense 
that it appeared in all the nations of Chnstcndom. It 
gamedi undoubtedly, the most powerful hold on the ^Tn- 
pathy of the northern nations Bat the peoples of cen- 
tral Curopo would all have welcomed it but for the per- 
secutions by pnn CCS and priests In the south it achiei cd 
the most beautiful conquests, and had its martyrs eicn 
111 Rome Our task is to followup its traces m mery 
direction 

It was m tbo Ketherlands that the first echo of Luther’s 
voice was heard Tliero dwelt a people who had been 
ficc since the eleventh century Each ol the provinces 
had its States, without whoso consent no law was made, 
no tax imposed The love of freedom and the love of 
the Gospel together actuated these mtcroslmg coinnin- 
nitios in tho first half of Uio sixteenth century, and both 
contributed to their glorious revolution 

Other elements, however, had their share in tho great 
movementa of this people Agnentture, which had been 
called ‘the foundation of human life,’ was thming there 
in tho midst of numerous canals. Tho rncthamcal arts 
were held m honor EvoiyTyhero throughout thciwi prov- 
inces hands and bodies were in motion Tliej were ani- 
mated by an inventive spirit, and Bniasclswos aluadv 
renowned for its caqicts Tl>o Ketherlands hn«! nsen 
into importance by bold ventures iqwn the sens, and 
their innumerable seamen exelnngrd tboir pwlnctioo' 
with all the known uorld Comtncrco and indtistiy had 
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giyen to these regions great prosperity, and had created 
rich and powerful towns. In the sixteenth centuiy, they 
contained above three hundred and fifty great cities.* 
At the head of these stood Antwerp, a vast marhet of the 
world, thronged by merchants of all nations, and having 
a population of 100,000 — only 50,000 less than that of 
London. 

The suzerainty of the Netherlands had passed in 1477 
from the house of Burgundy to that of Austria. Under 
Maximilian the people had retained the full enjoyment 
of their liberties. Charles the Fifth, who was by birth a 
Fleming, loved his native country and enjoyed from time 
to time making some stay in it. The joyous festivals of 
the Belgian cities lightened his cares. He appointed 
Flemings to high offices; opened for their commerce nu- 
merous channels in his vast empii’e; and everywhere pro- 
tected transactions which were so profitable to himself. 
Those generous merchants, indeed, did not hesitate to 
testify their gratitude to the emperor by rich tribute. 
But the ambition of the monarch ere long began to dis- 
tm'b these agreeable relations. Fond of power, Charles 
the Fifth did not intend to be satisfied with the modest 
functions of a stadtholder. He aimed at making of all 
these republics a single kingdom, of which he ■would be 
absolute sovereign. . The citizens of these free provinces 
were no less determined to maintain their rights. The 
Reformation came in to double their energies; and the 
land became the scene of long-continued and cruel con- 
flicts. The Church in the sixteenth century was in- 
deed to the Belgians and the Dutch the Church imder 
the cross. Other reformed countries — ^France, Hungary, 
Spain, and Italy — had their share in the martyrs’ cro'wn. 
But ^ the Netherlands, groaning imder the treacherous 
blows of a Philip H. and a duke of Alva, have a title to 
the brightest jewels of that crown, 

* ‘TJrljes supra trecentas efc quinquagiuta censenter.’ — Strada, Da 
Bello, i. p. 32. 

voii. vn. — 21 
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The Catholicism of the Netherlantls was not at this 
time a fanatical system of religion. The checrfiil-hcattcd 
people were e^edahy fond of indnlgences, pictures, and 
festivals; but the majority had not even this amount of 
piety. ‘Preaching was rare/ says an old author, ‘tho 
churches were poorly attended, tho feast-days and holi- 
days ill observed; the people ignorant of religion, not 
instructed in the articles of faith. There were many 
comic actors, corrupt in morals and religion, in whoso 
performances the people delighted; and some poor 
and young nuns always took part in the plays. It seemed 
as if people could not take their pleasure without indulg- 
ing in mockery of God and tho Church.'* 

Nevertheless, tho civil liberty enjoyed in the Nether- 
lands had for a long time been favorable to reforming 
tendencies. If there was not mnch religion uithm tho 
Church, there was a good deal outside its pale. Tho 
I/ollards and the Vaudois, who were numerous among 
tho weavers and clothiers, had sown in theso region^ tho 
good seed of the “Word. In the Church likewise, tho 
Hrethren of the common life, founded by Gerard Groot 
in tho fourteenth century, had diffused instruction, so 
that every one could read and write. In no quarter h-atl 
forerunners of tho Peformation been more numerous. 
Jan van Goch had called for a reform according to the 
Bible. Thomas a Kempis, sick of tho devotional proe- 
tices which then made up religion, had sought after an 
inwnnl light which might bring with it life. Erasmus of 
Rotterdam, king of the schools, had diffused knowletlgu 
which was not in itself tho Reformation, hnl was a prepa- 
T&tvwv it. \ya.vw GTCS.iff.g^.u. to. ItW-v 

had preached Christ as alone tho way, tho truth, and the 
life. At length, among tho wealthy mcrcliants and otli' 
cr laymen, men were to bo met with who had a certain 
knowledge of tlm Gospel. Tins poojde, more cnlightene*!, 

• lllstoirt lit la Can ft df la I*r‘fvnhn J/s If 

nom Je Fianw, clienUf r, tdL i. rlutp. 6. 
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more civilizedj and more free than most of the European 
nations, could not fail to he one of the first to accept 
tliiR precious reformation of the Church, so congenial to 
its own character-, and so well adapted to increase its 
greatness.* 

It was at Antwerp that the fire first blazed forth. In 
the convent of the Augustine order there was a simple, 
sensitive, and affectionate man, who, although not a 
German, was one of the first to be impressed by the 
preaching of Luther. He had been a student at Witten- 
berg, had heard the great doctor, and had been attracted 
at the same time both by the sweetness of the Gospel 
and by the pleasing character of the man who proclaimed 
it. It was the prior, Jacob Spreng, commonly called 
Probst (provost), after the name of his office. He had 
not the heroic courage of his master, nor would he have 
made at Worms such an energetic declaration. But he 
was filled with admiration for Luther; and when any 
daring deed of the reformer was made known and the 
monks talked of it with one another, he used to say, lift- 
ing up his head, ‘I have been a disciple of his.’ He 
gloried in it, as if he, a feeble and timid man, had a 
share in the heroism of his master. Then unable to 
repress the affectionate feeling that fiUed his heart, he 
added, ‘I love him ardently; I love him above every 
thing.’ f 

At the outset of his career, the reformer was looked 
upon, not as a heretic, but as a monk of genius. Conse- 
quently the monks, filled with admiration, regarded their 
chief with respect. The Word of God which the pro- 
fessor Ad Biblia expounded at Wittenberg had entered 
into the heart of Spreng; and while the Antwerp priests 

* For fuller details on the forerunners of the Keformation in the 
Netherlands, see Bist. of the Heform. First series, toL i. book i. 
ch. G and 8. 

t ‘ Est Antverpice Prior, qui te unice deamat.’ — Erasmus to Lu- 
ther, Bp-p. 427, in Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 18. 
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were preachings nothing bnt fables, he proclaimed Chnst* 
Some of the monhs and severa] inhabitants of the toTOi 
ivere converted to God by the reformer’s disciple. 

It Tvaa hhewise through Luther’s mfluenco that the 
light reached the university town of Louvain Some of 
the shorter writings of this reformer, printed at Basel 
in 1518, were read at Louvain in 151D A storm imme- 
diately burst forth The theologians of the muversily 
put forth all their efforts agamst the booh, prohibited 
boohsellers from selling it and the faithful from reading 
it, but the latter couw^eously defended the wntings and 
their author f ‘ 'Tis heresy 1 ’ exclaimed the theologians. 
*Not so/ replied the townsmen, *it is a doctnno really 
Chnstian ’ J Increasing in nnmher day by day, they de- 
term ined to judge for themselves, read the bools, and 
were convinced The theologians were more angry than 
ever Disparagement, falsehood, impost are, craft, and 
oveiy available moons were resorted to by them They 
ascended the pulpit, and exclaimed in tones of thunder 
'These people ore heretics, they are antichnsls, the 
Chnstian faith is m danger ' They occasioned in bouses 
and m families a-itontshtng tragedies § 

It was not Luther’s wntings and influence alone which 
began the work of the Beformation in the Nctherlfind'*. 
Brought into contact by their commerce with oH tho 
conntnes of Europe, they received from them, not onlr 
things salable for money, bnt in addition and without 
money that which Chnstianity calls tho pearl of great 
pneo Foreigners of every da-ss both residents and tnt 
ellcrs, merchants, German and Swiss soldiers, Btulenfs 
from vimous universities, crciywhcro scattcml on n wefl 
prepared soil tho hving sceth It was to tho conscitneo 

• *Iji omniuia psrne wlat Climtnm p«lic«t. — /^wl. 
f CuraTJoa* ne In noatm noirentltato liber ptibbre TeB»l<Te*af 
—Dulls Lnlher Opp. TjctL 1. p. 41(1;. 

t • Vwt rente* buju* Iibri doctrinim tere rw Cl 
^ Minn exeiUnint trasaslae — Oenleeine liL p. 
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that the Gospel appealed; and thus it stniclc its roots 
deeper than if it had only spolcen to the reasoning fac- 
ulty, or to an imagination fantastic and prone to super- 
stition. One man especially contributed, not to the es- 
tablishment, but to the preparation of the Eeformation. 

Erasmus was at this time at Louvain. Some of the 
monts went to him and accused him of being an accom- 
plice of Luther. ‘I,’ ho replied — ‘I do not Icnow him, 
any more than the most vmlcnown of men. I have hardly 
read more than a page or two of his boolcs.’* * * § - If ho has 
written well, it is no credit to mo; and if ill no disgrace. 
All I know is that the purity of his life is such that his 
enemies themselves find nothing in it to reproach.’ In 
vain Erasmus spoke thus. Day by day the Dominicans 
in their discourses f threw stones at him and at Luther; 
but they did this so stupidly that oven the most ignorant 
people said that it was the monks who wore wrong and not 
Luther. The theologians, x^erceiving the state of thing.s, 
published on the 7th of November, 1619, a bull of con- 
demnation, hox)ing thus to have the last wox'd.J 

The light appeared also in the prorinccs of the North. 
Dort, a town of South Holland, was one of the fii’st to 
receive it. A Dominican named Yincent, one of those 
violent men who passionately disparage their opjxonent 
and are desperate in conflict,§ delivei'ed a foohsh and ag- 
gravating discom’se against the Eeformation. The hear- 
ers went away greatly excited, and there was immense agi- 
tation around the church. The excitement soon passed 
from honest and rehgious men to that ignorant and jxas- 
sionate class which is always ready to make a riot. YTien 
the monk came out, they uttered loud cries and were 

• ‘Nec adlmc vacavit liominis libros evolvero praoter tmam et al- 
teram pagellam.’— Erasmus, Epp. 317; in Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 17. 

f ‘Ego in quotidianis concionibus lapidor a praedicatoribi’S.’ — 
Erasmus, Epp. 234. 

X Lutber, 0pp. lut. i. p. 416. Lb’seber, iii. p. 850. 

§ ‘ Obtrectator pertinacissimus.’ — ^Erasmus, Epyp. 662. 
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almost ready to stone liim. Vincent, in alarm, threw 
himself into a cart, and fled to Louvain, where ho pro* 
sented himself as a martyr. ‘I have all but lost my Wo 
for the sate of the faith/ ho said.* 'Erasmus is Iho cause 
of it, and the letters "which he has written.* To bum 
Erasmus would in his opinion have been a truly Eoman 
exploit. 

The Dominicans availed themselves of this incident, 
and appealed to the Count of Nassau, governor of Flan- 
ders, Brabant, and Holland. The States-gencml were to 
be assembled at the Hagua The Dominicans vehemcnl- 
Ij complained to the count of the progress "which the 
principles of reform wero every where maVing, and de- 
manded that tho States Bho"ald "without delay put a stop 
to iL * Go, then,' said Nassau to them, * preach tlio Gos- 
pel of Christ in sincerity, as Luther docs, without attach- 
ing any body, and you will have no enemies to contend 
again Bt’t Henry of Nassau thus sounded the prclodo 
to tho noble aspirations of bis family. 

Disbeartcncd by such an answer, tho enemies of the 
Beformalion fancied that they would meet with a better 
reception at tho hands of Margaret of Austria, tho gov- 
crncfis of tho Netherlands, Tlio Nassau family were ea- 
Bcntially Germans; but this princess, said tho priests, is a 
good Catholic. She professed, indeed, to bo so; bnl she 
was a do%cr diplomatist and very zcalons in her admin- 
istration. She was anxious to see great progress made 
in literature and tho arts. Tho doctors of Jjouvnm Mid 
to her, 'Luther, by his writings, is overthrowing Cliris- 
iianity.* Tlio prinecfts {etgncd i'^onttcc, and 
'Who is this Luther?* 'An ignorant monlc,’ rephetl 
tho priests, ‘hVell, then,’ J rejoined tho aunt of diaries 

• •!*«) Ctl« eaphU «TjWr« p<rdcti!am.’— //T* CTl 

f ‘I(« et nn<vro etanp^Iiam Cbritti riftit •“* 

Crnl«*lQ«, UL p 22 {Wkmtlorf, liK t *. PI 

J ‘Toto* tnondni pies cr<slft cieltis qnarn nnl In 1 vto. — • 
Ofn!«sio\ UL p. 22, liK L ». PI, p- 23- 
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tliG Fifth, ‘ there are many of yon; write against this ig- 
norant fellow, tmd the whole world will -place more faith 
in many learned men than in one imlearnod.’ 

A wind was now blowing that was favorable to the 
Gospel, and voices were raised in behalf of Lxither, even 
at the court festivals. One day, when a gi’eat imperial 
banquet was held, the conversation turned upon the re- 
former. Some assailed him, but others boldly undertook 
his defence. De Kavestein exclaimed, ‘A single Chris- 
tian man has arisen in the course of four centuries, and 
the Pope wants to kill him.’ Tlie monks, restless and 
alarmed, asked one another whether the world had gone 
mad. Rejected by the learned, they endeavored to stir 
up the common people. A ^Enorite preaching at Bntgos 
in the church of St. Donatianu.s, and spealdng of Ltithpr 
and Erasmus, exclaimed — ‘They are simpletons, they are 
asses, beasts, blockhead.s, antichrists.’ f In this style ho 
ran on for an hour. His hearer's, amazed at bis stupid 
vociferations, in their tmai wondered whether ho had not 
himself lost his head. A magistrate sent for him, and re- 
quested him to inform him what errors there were in the 
writings of Erasmus. ‘I have not read them,’ said he; 
‘I did indeed once open his Paraphrases, but I closed 
the book again immediately; from their excellent La- 
tinity I was afraid that heresy lay beneath.’ Another 
jMinorite friar, weary of continually healing the people 
about him demanding to have the Gospel preached to 
them, said aloud, ‘If you want the Gospel, you must 
listen to it from the mouths of your priests;’ and he 
ventured to add, ‘ even though you know that they are 
given up to hcentiousness.’ J The debauchery and the 
despotism of a great many of the priests brought dis- 

* ' Unas homo Christiaaus surroxit in qnadringontis annis, quom 
Papa vult occidere.’ — Thid. 

t ‘Vocavit nos graes, asinos, bestias, stipites, anti-christos.’ — 
Erasmus, 314. 

i ‘Etiam si noctis concubuorint cum oliquo scorfco.’ — Ibid. 
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credit on tlio clergy *1 value tlie order of the Domini 
cans/ said Ensmus, ‘ and I do not hate the Carmelites, 
but I have known some of them who were of such a 
stamp that I would sooner obey the Turk than endure 
their tyranny 

The fanatical pnests now set in motion more powerful 
engines of war Aleander, the papal nuncio, obtained 
on the 8th of May, 1631, a special decree of persecution 
for the Netherlands, f and, misusing the name of the em- 
peror, exerted all his influence to induce Margaret 
orouslj to execute the cruel edict. The pnnccss, if left 
to herself, would have been more tolerant; hut she felt 
bound to comply with the requirements of her power- 
ful nephew Placards were posted up m all the towns, 
which spread alarm everywhere The middle classes m 
the Netherlands, sympathizmg nith progress of every 
kind, had looked upon Luther as a glorious champion of 
Gospel truth, and now they read at every street comer, 
that it was forbidden under pain of death to read bis 
writings, and that his books would bo burnt Tliis was 
tlio beginning of the persecution which was to desastato 
the Nctlierlands during the sixteenth century Duriiig 
tho single reign of Charles the Fiftli more tlian fift> 
thousand persons, accused of having read the prohilatcd 
books, of having on a certain da^ eaten meat, or of liav- 
ing entered into tho bonds of marriage m defiance of the 
canonical prohibition, were beheaded, drowned, hnn^*, 
bun cd ah VO or burnt, or sutTcred death in othcrwais-J 
Erasmus therefore exclaimed, *’What then is Aleander’ 
A maniac, a fool, a bad man ’ § 

• ‘Ut malua jnrerta Tnrc-B quara honua — 

Enu'ma% *\pp~ p. IW 

t ‘OftlonnaaUo «a Btatoten ran VUe-nlertn I. p* 

J ‘Capite tninrata. aalmera tl f •«»». exa*ta, at 

iTiortw gcmntm eitlncta, oUm iiutiiqua^tiia boratnota talJUn. — 
hca]t«ta«, Ann. f> 

§ • \.l-\nUr pl\m) maolacn'* Mt. ilr el I 

i/3^ 317 
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Fanaticism had not waited for the edict of Worms. 
The provost of Antwerp had been one of its first victims. 
Jacob Spreng, we have seen, as early as 1617 proclaimed 
with earnestness the salvation which Luther had found 
in Jesus Christ, and which he had also found himself. 
Luther’s courage increased his own, which was not great. 
He repeated that he had seen him and heard him, and 
that he was his disciple. He did not cease to preach, 
like his master, that man is saved by grace, through faith. 
One day, it was in 1619, the provost was arrested in his 
own convent, and, in spite of the commotion among his 
friars, was carried off prisoner to Brussels. There he 
appeared before the judge and was examined, was ex- 
ceedingly worried, and appears even to have been put 
to the torture and condemned to death by burning.* 
Spreng, we have said, was not strong. They worried, 
threatened, and terrified him. He had not yet the stead- 
fastness of a rock. The prospect of being burnt alive 
made him shudder. He was not what his master would 
have been; he yielded and, with bowed head and dim 
eye and a heart cast down and broken, he agreed to 
every thing that was required of him. What a triumph 
for his enemies ! They determined to make a great dis- 
play of it. In February, 1620, Aleander, Jerome van der 
Hood, chancellor of Brabant, Herbaut, suffragan of Cam- 
bray, Glapio, dhaplain to the emperor, and several other 
dignitaries of the Chm'ch, met together in the presence 
of a large assembly; for the business in hand was to 
invest the recantation of the unhappy man vnth all pos- 
sible solemnity. The president announced to him that, 
thhty of Luther’s articles were going to be read, and 
that he must condemn them under pain of death.'}' These 
articles had been skilfully selected. The secretary read 


* ‘Captivns ducitur Bruxellas, ubi mire divexatus, atque ignis 
Bupplicio gravissimo perterrefactns.’ — Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 23. 

t ‘Arfciculos ad abjurandos miserum Jacobum metu mortis cogere 
veriti non faerunt.’ — Ibid. p. 21. 

VOL. TO — 21* - \ 
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— ‘Every work of the free ’will (of the natural mil of 
man), however good it may be, is a sm, and is in need 
of the pardon and the mercy of GotL’ ‘I condemn this 
doctrine,' said Spreng, terrified at the thought of death. 
He did tho same with respect to other points ‘Ahl' 
said Erasmus, who was acquainted with the unbehef of 
a great number of Roman priests, * many make a great 
hubbub against Luther on account of some assertions 
of little importance, while themselves do not even he 
heve that the soul continues to exist after death ’ * 

Aleander and his colleagues were not satisfied with 
havmg forced Spreng, with the dagger at his throat, to 
retract the doctnnes of the reformer They also com- 
pelled him to assert the contrary doctnnes 

The session had been a fnghtful one. The unhappy 
Spreng withdrew broken-hearted and filled 'with bitter 
sorrow He had denied his faith, he had not, however. 
Binned with any desperate evil intent He confessed 
his fault to Go^ gradually recovered himself from his 
fall, and became afterwards one of the heralds of the 
Gospel 

He Went out of prison mdignant with those who had 
compelled him to renounce his faith, but especially with 
himselt He now went to Bruges, and there began to 
speak boldly against his own unfaithfulness, and to spread 
abroad the knowledge of the Saviour He Was once more 
arrested and was taken to Brussels As a relapsed her- 
etic he had nothing to look for but death A rumor was 
even current that he had been burnt alive f But there 
were many who cried to God to obtain his deliverance 
A Franciscan monk, affected by hia fate, succeeded lu 
procuring his escape. "Without remaining longer m tlic 
Netherlands, he betook himself m 1622 to Wittenberg, 

• ‘Cum ipsi non credant . animum snperease a morte cor- 
pons. ’—Erasmus, Spp P 687, m Gerdesius Ann. ui p 24 

f ‘PttEsninitUT jam ernstna esse ' Luther, n PP> 7ft 

80 AdLangium et ad Hausmannum — Qerdesins, Ann. w- p 
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liis Abna Jllafer,* and from tlaence to Bremen. He be- 
came one of tbe pastors of tliis j)laco, bappy in being able 
to lead souls in peace in tbe sweet smiling pastures of 
tbe Gospel. 

It was not without good reason that be fled from 
tbe Netberlands. Charles tbe Fifth could not remain 
a stranger to what was going on there. He was doubt- 
less first of aU a pobtician; and when bis temporal inter- 
ests requmed it, be could display a little tolerance, either 
in Germany or elsewhere. But in secular affairs be was 
a despot, and in religious affairs a bigot. He bad no 
doubt that tbe Reformation, if it were introduced in tbe 
Hetberlands, would cross bis autocratic projects. He 
therefore indemnified himself in these provinces for the 
cautious proceedings to which be was obliged to resign 
bimseff in other regions. He bad recom-se to tbe Inqui- 
sition. It was not, however, that terrible institution as 
it was known in Castile, where it found a people enthu- 
siastic for its cruelties. Tbe free people of tbe Nether- 
lands rejected with abhorrence that criminal institution. 
Nevertheless, tbe two inquisitors of tbe faith nominated 
at this time by tbe Emperor, one a layman, Franz van 
der Hulst, a ‘great enemy of letters,’ said Erasmus; tbe 
other a monk, Nicholas van Egmont, ‘a very madman 
armed with a sword,’ did not do their work badly. They 
first committe’d people to prison, and afterwards inquu’ed 
into their faults.f AU those who bad any leaning to tbe 
doctrine of Luther were ordered to appear within tbe 
space of tbu'ty days before these judges, who were in- 
vested with the power of excommimication. 

The departure of Spreng was a loss to Antwerp and 
the Netherlands. There were not many men whose faith 
was so simple and so genuine. Some eminent laymen, in- 
deed, declared early for the Reformation; but the relation 
of these to the Gospel was rather that of amateurs than of 

* Luther, Epp. ii. p. 182. 

t Erasmus, Epp. 669; in Gerdesius, Ann. iii.' p. ’ii. 
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believers Cornelius Grapbeus (m Flemiab, Scbiyver), 
secretary of the town of AntNverp, and a friend of Eras- 
mus, was a superior man He had travelled a good deal 
and learnt a good deal, and although he was mvested 
with one of the first offices of the imperial town m 
which he lived, he spent much time m reading Jan van 
Gochs work on the freedom of the Christian rehgion 
charmed him, and desirous of ‘imparting to others the 
enjoyment which he had himself experienced, he trans- 
lated it into Flemish Ho also wrote a preface to it, m 
which he censured, but not ill naturedly, those uho im- 
posed on Christians a useless yoke E^ery well informed 
man said ns much Grapheus, findmg that these words 
were received with approbation, did not suppose that m 
sajang them ho had done a deed of courage But the 
two inquisitors, who felt the need of mahing some splen- 
did arrest, exclaimed that it was a crime to dare to speak 
of a yoke, leaped upon their prey, and seized Grapheus 
in his own house, m the piesence of his terrified ui/e and 
children The whole city was astounded "What' one 
of the first magistrates of the town, a distinguished man, 
who had travelled m Italy, who cultivated pamting, music, 
and poetry, such a man as this a heretic I The victim 
once m prison, the inquisitors read the cnmmated trea- 
tise, picked out hne after Ime, and drew up a terrible 
indictment. Grapheus, a humanist, a magistrate, an ar- 
tist, and man of letters, was the most astonished of all 
He had fancied that he was doing nothmg more than a 
Jiteraiy exercise, and was distressed at being taken for a 
theologian This was in his eyes an honor of which ho 
was not worthy, and by no means dreamed of He said, 
like Erasmus— no martjrdom To be restoied to a be- 
loved family, of which he was the sole support, this was 
the object of his desire He sought honorably to apolo- 
gize ‘If I have spoken of a yoke* said he, 'it is m no 
controversial spirit, I entreat pardon for my rashness, 
and am*vvilhng to retract my errors ’ But the Popish 
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party were implacable, and they cast him into a black 
dungeon.* 

The two inquisitors, not venturing to touch Erasmus, 
were bent on strildng his friend, and on terrifying by 
this examine the partisans of hterature. They had a plat- 
form erected in the principal square of Bmssels; a crowd 
of people stood round it, and the secretary of Antwerp 
appeared upon it. His only thought was to recover his 
peaceful hfe, to be once more in his study, to sit again 
at his family table. For this end he was prepared to do 
any thing. At the command of the inquisitors he has- 
tened to retract publicly the articles of his preface; and 
he threw it into the fii’e, so much hann had it done him. 
Grapheus was not a Lutheran; he was only an Erasmian; 
and he would have done much more to regain his liberty. 
He supposed that he had gained it; but the judges to 
whose clemency he had appealed condemned him to the 
confiscation of his property, to deprivation of office, and 
to imprisonment for life. This is what a man gets by 
venturing to speak of a yoke in a countr'y where there 
are inquisitors. 

The unfortunate man, solitary in his dungeon, lamented 
his essay in literature, and thought only of his vife and 
his children. He determined to appeal to the chancellor 
of Brabant. ‘ I wrote that preface,’ said he, ‘ as a literary 
task for the exercise of my understanding. Alas ! how 
much better it would have been for me had I been a 
blockhead, a buffoon, a comedian, or any other despica- 
ble creature, instead of obtaining by my hmited abilities 
important offices. While so many people are allowed to' 
publish their tales, their comedies, their farces, their sa- 
tires, no matter how rude and improper they may be, a 
citizen is oppressed because he has had a share in hu- 
man frailty.’ Sinking beneath the cruel yoke of Rome, 
Grapheus was quite I'eady to assert that this very yoke 

* Letter of Graplieus to the Archbishop of Palermo, chancellor 
of the court of Brabant. — ^Brandt, Hist, der BeformaUe, i. p. 71. 
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had no existence He requested, as a great favor, that 
the town of Antwerp might be assigned ns his prison, m 
order that ho might bo able to earn a livelihood for his 
family. All his entreaties were fruitless For a mere 
htcrary peccadillo one of the first magistrates of the 
Netherlands groaned for years in the prisons of the town 
the government of which he had adminiatcrecL It ap- 
pears, however, that he was afterwards liberated, but he 
was not reinstated in his office Instances of this land 
show that Romo had a grudge not only against the Gos- 
pel, but against civilization, mtelhgence, and freedom 

In this same town of Antwerp, a more cruel fate was 
to overtahe a true evangelist, a man of great mtelhgence, 
and also endowed with deep feelmg and a hvmg and 
steadfast faith. 

Henry MoUerus, of the tovm of Zutphen, the name of 
which he usually bore, had entered the Angustmian or- 
der He had distmgmahed himself in it, and after hav- 
ing several times changed his convent had settled in that 
of Antwerp Heie he had soon risen to an important 
position Eager to advance, he strove continnally to at- 
tain to a loftier knowledge and to a more powerful faith.* 
He was not one of those Christians who he down and 
dumber, but of those who awake, go on, press forward, 
and run to the goal which they have set before them 
In consequence of hearing the prior, Jacob Spreng, speak 
much about Martm Luther, he betook himself m 1621 to 
Wittenberg, was admitted to the convent of the Augns- 
tmes, was joyfully welcomed by Luther, and began im- 
mediately to study in earnest The reformer, who often 
conversed with him, was struck with his capacity and his 
faith, and considered him worthy to be a recipient of tho 
honors of the University Henry applied himself espe- 
cially to the study of man, he descended into tho depths 
of Ins nature, and made discoveries there which alarmed 
• ‘Profecisse Rtqne ad albora esse enisnm Gerdeeias, Ann. in 
p 28 
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liitQ. He was struck uutli the holiness of the Divine law; 
he perceived that he could not fulfil its commandments; 
and falling to tlie ground, with closed lips, ho confessed 
himself guilty. But ere long Christ having been revealed 
to his soul, he had lifted up his head and contemplated 
the Saviour in all his beauty. From that time he had 
lived with Christ, and had been eager to walk in his 
steps. 

Henry of Zutphen requested permission of the TJniver- 
sity to maintain publicly some theses, with a view to his 
taking the degree of bachelor in theology. The friars of 
the convent of the Augustines, professors and students, 
and other inhabitants of Wittenberg, assembled to hear 
him. Zutphen began : — ‘ Man, havung frimcd aside from 
the Divine word, wherein is his life, died immediately, 
that is to say he was deprived of the spirit of God.* 

‘Oh, the impiety of the philosophy which aims at per- 
suading us that this death of the soul with which we are 
affected is a life ! Oh, vanity of the human heart, which, 
in not esteeming the knowledge of God as the supremo 
good, and in choosing rather to follow a blind philoso- 
phy, goes astray and rushes into the paths of perdition ! 

‘ As there is nothing good in the root, there is conse- 
quently nothing in the fruit that is not tainted with the 
poison. 

‘The maxims of morality which men stitch together 
are nothing but fig-leaves intended to hide their shame.f 

‘Man is therefore twice dead; once because tbia is his 
nature, and yet again because, instructed by philosophy, 
he dares to assert — live. 

‘ The law does not create sin, but it makes it plainly 
appear, as the sun draws out the foul smell of a corpse. J 

• We give only a portion of tlie remarkable theses of Henry of 
Zntpben. — Gerdesius, Ann. iii. App. p. 16. 

t ‘Sola quippe folia sunt ficus et occultamenta dedecoris quicquid 
unquam est ab bominibus morale consutum.’ — Jbid. 

J ‘Sicutsolexcitatfcetoremcadaveris.’ — Gerdesius, 4nn. iii. p. 16. 
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*Tlio la'W 18 a sword wluch drives us violently out ol 
paradiso and lills us 

* Faith IS a steadfast •witnessing of the Spirit of Christ 
■with our spirit that we are children of God ’ 

The hearers had, for the most part, attained in their 
own expenonce to a certain knowledge of the truths 
which the Dutchman avowed; but ah of them appre 
ciatcd the power with which he set them forth, and the 
picturesque stjlo in which his thought was dressed. Ho 
continued — 

* Christ is the servant and the master of the law He 
it IS who, while sinking under the burden of sin, takes it 
away and casts it far from us and destroys it He is at 
once tbe victim of death, and the medium by which death 
13 destroyed He is the captive of hell, and yet it is he 
who bursts open its gates * 

‘Perish the faith which hes slumbering and torpid, 
and does not "vigorously press and drive on to chanty 
If thou hast faith indeed, fear not, thou hast also chanty 1 * 

After having thus delivered a good testimony of his 
faith, Henry of Zutphen left Wittenberg, came to Port, 
and passed thence to Antwerp, where he labored zeal 
oiisly In the cells of his brethren, the Augustmes, in 
the refectory, as they went to the chapel and returned 
from it, he did not cease to urge the monks to draw 
from tbe Senptures the treasures which had ennehed 
himself •{• He preached with so much fervor that tbe 
church of the Augustmes would not hold the multitude 
that flocked to it The learned, the ignorant, the magis- 
trates, aU classes wanted to hear him He was the great 
preacher of the age, Antwerp hung upon his lips % It 
appears that he was at this time nominated pnor of the 
Augustmes, as successor to Spreng 

* ‘Mortis rapma siDml et laqoeus Captus jn mfero quern dis 

ropit.’ — ^Gerdesms lU. p 16 

t * Omnem movebat lapidem ’ — Gerdesins Ann ui p 29 
t *Ab ejTia ore pependerant’ — p 30 
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But tlie more enthusiasm one party displayed, the 
more ■^'rath "was displayed by the other. Certain monks 
of other convents, certain priests, 'with the inquisitor Van 
der Hulst at their head, enraged at this concourse of peo- 
ple, applied to the govemcss' of the Netherlands. They 
put forward false witnesses, who declared that they Iiad 
heard from the lips of the preacher heretical statements. 
At the same time they sought to stir up the people. But 
God, says Zutphen, prevented any tumult, however shai-p 
the provocation might be. Van der Hulst had already 
prepared at Brussels the j)rison in which he reckoned on 
confining him. Zutphen expected it. 

On Alichaelmas Day (September 29) he was aiTested. 
The agents of the inquisitors laid before him certain arti- 
cles of faith, extracted from his discoiu’ses, and required 
him to retract them. But he replied with intrepid cour- 
age, and well knew from that moment that he had noth- 
ing to look for but death. It was in the morning; and 
the inq'uisitors, fearing the people, detoianined to wait till 
night to remove him to Brussels.* The prisoner there- 
fore remained all day in peace within the convent walls, 
engaged in meditation and in preparation for giving up 
his life. Suddenly the noise of a great disturbance was 
heard. In the evening, after sunset,f men were seen, 
and women too, usually timid but now made valiant by 
their love for the Word of God, hurrying together from 
all quarters and suri'oimding the monasteiy.l The most 
determined among them burst open the doors; the crowd 
rushed into the convent; some men and some women pen- 
etrated into Henry’s prison, took him by the hand, and 
conducting him to the house of one of his friends, con- 

* ‘ Ex quo noctu fueram educendus et Bruxellas deducendus. ’ — 
Hemici Epist. ad Jac. Sprang. Gerdesius, Ann. iii. App. p. 13. 

t ‘ Vespere dum sol occubuisset.’— Gerdesius, Ann. iii. App. p. 13. 

t ‘Aliquot mulierum millia concurrontibus simul viris.’ — Ibid. 
‘Credo te nosse quomodo mulieres vi Henricum liberarint.’ — Lu- 
ther, Epp. ii. p. 265. 
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ccnlcd lum there Three days elapsed, and no one had 
any suspicion of his place of refuge His enemies moved 
hca\cn. and earth to discover him, and ransacked aU 
nooks, and comers They summoned Ins friends, and 
ivith threats demanded of them whether they knew his 
place of concealment. Fhght alone could save him from 
death. *I -wzll go to Wittenberg,' he said The diffi 
cidty was to get out of the town He effected his escape, 
however, and succeeded lu reaching Enkhuysen, a town 
of Holland, and there took up hia abode in the mon 
nstery of the Angustines An order arrived to arrest 
Henry, to bind him and to take him before ITargaret at 
Antwerp He had just before left Enkhuysen, and was 
arriving at Amsterdam He set out with ah speed from 
the town and betook himself to hia native place, Zut- 
phen But here he was presently recognized and seized. 
Ho appeared before the ecclesiastical tribunals ‘Who 
art thou? Whence eomest thou? Whither goest thou?' 
they said to him ‘ Art thou not come hither to preach? ’ 

‘ If that IS agreeable to you,’ said he, ‘ I shall do so with 
much pleasure ’ * Get you goue 1 * e:iclaiined his enraged 
judges. 

He then set out for Bremen Here he remained some 
tune without any one suspecting who he was Some 
good townsmen, however, having made his acquamtance, 
requested him to preach He did so, on St Martin s 
Day (Snnday), 1522, and was immediately cited by the 
magistrate of the town ‘Why have you preached?' said 
the canons to him ‘Because the word of God must not 
be bound-’ ‘Expel him from the town,' said the canons 
to the magistrates. The latter rephed that they could 
not do this, and Henry continued to preach. The no 
bles and the prelates of two dioceses then demanded that 
he should be delivered to the bishop , and they invited 
the notables of the town and the heads of the trades to 
rmite with them for this purpose But they all rephod, 

‘ Wo have never hoard any thmg from his lips but the 
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pure Gospel.’ Henry’s preacliing became mpre an i more 
powerful, and danger was incessantly increasing. ‘I will 
not leave Bremen unless I am driven away by force,’ said 
Zutpben. He therefore remained at Bremen, preaching 
the Gospel fervently and successfully. ‘Christ lives,’ 
he said; ‘Christ is conqueror, Christ commands.’ His 
prosperous career was suddenlj’^ interrupted. Called into 
Holstein, he went there, and preached energetically. But, 
on the day after the Feast of the Conception, the Ave 
Maria was sounded at midnight Five hundred peas- 
ants, instigated by the monks, assailed him, pulled him 
from his bed, bound his hands behind his back, dragged 
him almost naked over the ice and the snow through the 
bitter cold air, struck him a blow with a club, and buimt 
him. His tragical end we have narrated in our account 
of the German Eeformation.* Luther described and de- 
plored his martyrdom. 

A convent which sent forth such men as Spreng and 
Zutphen could not be allowed to subsist Its suppres- 
sion was obtained by the inquisitors. All the Mars were 
turned out of the monasteiy.f The governess of the 
Netherlands herself attended this sinister expedition of 
the inquisitors of the faith. Those monks who were 
from Antwerp were confined in the house of the Beg- 
hards, others in other places; and a small number who 
had renounced the Gospel were set at liberty. The host 
was solemnly removed from this heretical place and car- 
ried in great pomp into the church of the Holy Yii-gin, 
at which the governess of the Netherlands, the aunt of 
Charles the Fifth, was present for the pm-pose of receiv- 
ing it with high honors. All the vessels of the monas- 
tery were sold; the church and the cloisters were closed, 
and the passages stopped up. At length, in the month 
of October, 1522, the convent was demolished and razed 

* First series, vol. iii. 1. x. chap. vi. 

t ‘Monasterio expulsi fratres, alii alus locis captivi.’— Luther, 
Epp. ii. p. 265. De Wette. 
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io tho ground * * * § Tbcso ruins were to teacL erery one, 
and especially the rnonks, not to read, and abore all not 
to preach, tho "Word of God. 

Three of tho Augustine monhs, Esch, Yoes, and Lam 
bert, avore eminent for their faith We have elsewhere 
narrated their noble and affecting martyrdom, and have 
mentioned tho beautiful hymn composed m honor of them 
by Luther f 

But it was vam to bum those who had awakened to a 
new hfe, there were still many who were no longer will 
mg to sleep 

Holland and other states of the North were beginning 
to assume tho position irhich they were afterwards to 
hold as the United Provmces 

At Delft, Predenck Canirmius, by some discourses de 
livered in the Gymnasium, had damaged the cause of tho 
monks The enemy stiove to stifle ins voice by orders, 
epistles, and deputations But the brave C3instjan man 
had said wth proud confidence, * The Lord will cause this 
mountam in labor to bring forth nothing but a mouse J 
Oh I ' be exclaimed, ‘if only it were permitted us to preach 
publicly, the cause of the monks would be ruined ’ But 
obstacles were every day increasing, and the rum of mono- 
chism seemed more and more remote Canirmius did not 
lose courage ‘The liord withdraws his arm,’ said he, 
‘because we attribute every thing to our own efforts 
But if he see that we ding to him with all our soul as 
to tho sole salvation of Israel, then he will suddenly pre- 
sent himself in the midst of lus Church.’ § 

" A Christian tnumvirate had been formed in these prov- 
inces At the Hague, William Gnapheus, director of tho 

• ‘llonastennm illnd solo plane esse {eqnatnm *— CJocblasns. Qer 
tlesins Ann, m p 29 

t First senes voL ui book x chap iv 

i ‘Ut jnonto partnnento nascatiur ndicnlus jnua.’ — Ep Fr Ca- 
uumu ad Hedionem, 1522 

§ ‘Turn demum ei improvjso odent ecclesiai snaj ’—Jflld, 
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Gynasiunij was diffusing ilie Gospel in tlie midst of liis 
pupils and liis connections, substituting for false worship 
a living faith in Christ. A. learned jurisconsult, Corne- 
lius Hoen, an excellent man, says Erasmus, and John 
Rhodius, rector of the college of Uti’echt, assisted him. 
They carried on then’ labors in common; and to them is 
attributed the translation of the New Testament into the 
vulgar tongue, which was pubhshed in 1623.* The ne- 
cessity of an intimate union with Christ was a disthictive 
feature of the teaching of these three Dutchmen. ‘ Our 
Lord Jesus Christ,’ said Hoen in 1621, ‘ when announcing 
to his people the pardon of their sins, added a pledge to 
his promise, lest theii' faith should waver. Just as a 
bridegroom desirous of ratifying an engagement gives a 
ring to his bride and says to her*, Take this, I give myself 
to thee; just as the bride receiving this ring believes that 
her husband is hers, turns her heart awaj’^ fi’om aU other 
men, and desires only to yrlease her husband; so also 
must he who receives the Supper, the precious pledge by 
which the Heavenly Bridegroom desires to testify that 
he gives himself to -him, firmly believe that Christ f gave 
himself for him, and must consequently turn his heart 
from all that he has hitherto loved, and seek after Christ 
alone, must be anxious only about what pleases him and 
cast all his cares upon him. This is what is meant by eat- 
ing the flesh of Christ and drinking his blood.’ These words 
did not completely satisfy Luther, but Zwinglius heartily 
approved them. The reformed symbol was early adopted 
in Holland. These three Dutchmen were peaceably dis- 
seminating the Gospel in their respective spheres, when a 
storm suddenly burst over them. Hoen and Gnapheus J 

* Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 55. See also Van Till, Le Long, &c. 

t ‘ Similiter sumens eucliaristiam pignus sponsi sui, firmiter cre- 
dere debet Christum jam esse suum.’ — ^Epistola Christina per 
Honium. 

i ‘Causa inaudita in carcerem conjici jusserunt.’ — Gnapheus, To- 
bias and Lazarus. 
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wcro arrested and thrown into prison, without any tnal 
of then cause 

Theso two men, no fnonds to noise or display, never 
spcakiDg of themselves, mtent on the duties of their call- 
mg, behoving that the truth ought to be sown in peace, 
had never supposed that any danger could overtake them, 
and now, in tho twinUmg of an eye, they found them- 
selves m a dungeon They were astounded. ‘Every 
one knows,* said Gnapheus,* * with what diligence I have 
always devoted myself to the instruction of the young, 
but without representmg to them ceremonies as tho 
essence of rehgion This is my crime ! ’ After three 
months, the Count of Holland, who highly esteemed 
these excellent men, became bail for them They were 
then removed to the Hague, and this town was assigned 
as their prison Some time afterwards, Hoen fell asleep 
in peace, and Gnapheus, at the end of the second year, 
was set at liberty 

There were m the Netherlands men of more decided 
faith than the three humanists At Groningen, where 
that pastor Frederick lived whom Erasmus proclaimed 
to be a second Augustme, the doctor of Jaw, Abnng, and 
the masters of arts, Timmermann, Pistons, and Iiesdrop, 
sharply attacked tbe papkl monarchy ‘ We refuse,* they 
said, ‘to the Roman pontiff that sword which is com- 
monly assigned to him Christ, when speaking of here- 
tics, said, Beware of them,f but He did not say. Massa- 
cre and destroy them J Christ gave to his Church teach 
ers and not satraps.’ Thus spake, despising danger, these 
energetic doctors Boldness was discretion and won the 
victory. But such cases were rare, especially in the 
southern portion of the Netherlands. 

• ‘Regnum illnd WBremomarmn et falsnrnin cnltatun non nsseo- 
tan ’ — lh\d Preface 

t Matt Tu 16 

j ‘Non ait Perdiie, <n«M(Za(e,fuyuZa/e.' — Dispntatio babita. Oroo* 
ingfQ, 1529 Gerdesms, Ann. m. App pp 29 60 
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The enemies of the Eeformation seemed to be more 
thoroughly awahe in the south than in the north. At 
Antwerp and in the surrounding districts there weie 
(1524) a great number of people of evei^ rank who began 
to relish that divine word which had been proclaimed by 
Spreng, Henry of Zutphen, and others. The preaching 
of a pious Augustine monk having been prohibited, those 
who longed for the light arranged to meet on Sundays 
near the Scheldt, at the place where ships were built, 
thinking that if men should hold their peace the very 
stones would cry out. The congregation was assembled, 
and there was no preacher; but, after some seconds, a 
young man, perhaps a seamen, rose. His name was 
Nicholas; and the word of God which he had received 
was warmly stirring in his heart. When he saw aU these 
poor people gathered together in this lonely spot, ar- 
dently desiring good for their souls, and finding none, 
Nicholas remembered the five thousand who were with- 
out victuals in the desert.* He went to the margin of 
the river, stepped into a boat that he might be better 
heard by the multitude, and read that part of the Gospel 
which relates how Jesus fed the hungry ones. This word 
told him that the power of God was not tied to outward 
means; and that it is aU one to him whether there be 
few or many to edify his people. In short, God so blessed 
his word that all those who heard it were satisfied.f The 
multitude standing on the bank, who had listened with 
sympathy, then dispersed. The report of this preaching 
having spread through the whole town, the enemies of 
the Eeformation were very much enraged, and they re- 
solved to get rid of Nicholas, but to do it clandestinely 
because they feared the people. The next day the plot 
was executed. A band of their accomplices came noise- 

• Matt. viv. 14r-21. 

t ‘ Juvenis quidom Uicolaiis in navem littori prosimam ascendit 
Gt Evangelium. . . pie explicavit.’ — Scnltetus, Ann, sec. i. p. 192 
in GerdesiuB, Ann. iii. p. 37. 
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lesaly upon the young man; tn-o or tliree seized ^ 
wlnlo others held a great sack They forced hi 1^*1- 
into it, bound the sack "with a cord, then earned it to 
nver and threw it into the water * Since he was fond 
preaching on the Scheldt, let him do it now at his lei 
WTien the execution was accomplished, these 
made a boast of it This crime filled the hearts of 1 
est men with terror, and the fnends of the Gospel pu 
ceived the dangers which surrounded them. 

More freedom was sometimes allowed to pnests 
to laymen- At Meltza, a place distant two German mr 
from Antwerp, an eloquent preacher made a spirited 
tack on Romish superstitions, without perhaps thorou^ 
ly comprehendmg evangehcal doctnne Hearers flock 
to him m such multitudes that he had to preach m < 
fields ‘Wo pnests,’ said he, speaking one day of 
mass, *we are worse than the traitor Judas For 
sold the Lord Jesus and deUvered him up, while we, ' 
our part, sell him mdeed, but ice do not deliver htm 0 
to you ’ f People had for a long time been accub 
to these epigrams, and they were less dreaded 
senous and hving word. 

There were, moreoyer, in the ranks of the 
of the Netherlands enlightened men who, 
on the side of the reformers, were preparmg * 
the Reformation Phihp, bishop of TJtrecht, 
their number He devoted the hegmning 
prayer, and he hked especially m prayer to 
the words of the Bible. He had read the 
several times, and Erasmus boasted of ' 
ifre purtij* <7/ hts morsJ&l Be wsse eJ: 
the hoentiousness occasioned by the 

• ‘PosteroaTitemdiasaccoindiittis. 
projectna est,’ — Gerdesins, ,dnn. iil p 37 

j ‘Nos vero earn votis vendimns et non 
^niu p SIO 

j Erasmus £pp. 266. Gerdesins, 111 p 
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and monks, and expressed the hope that, within his life- 
time, all compulsory celibacy would be abolished by the 
unauimoxis consent of bishops and priests/*' 

This did not fail to iDi'oduce some impression. In 
Holland, Brabant, and Hlanders, many monks and nuns 
quitted the conyents. A large number of the inhabi- 
tants of these provinces embraced the reformed doctrme. 
Great meetings were held outside the town of Antwerp, in 
spite of the placai'ds of Charles the Fifth. But it would 
have been an easier task to stop the sun’s rays than to 
prevent the light of the Gospel from penetrating into the 
hearts of men. 

. IJnforhmately the evangehcal work encountered advei*- 
saries of another kind. One day a man who came from 
the Netherlands presented himself to Luther, and said 
to him, in a tone at once emjxhatic and coarse — ‘God, 
who created the heavens and the earth, sends me to 
thee.’ ‘ One more I ’ thought Luther; ‘ all these famous 
men are pressed by tlie desire to break a lance with me ! 
"What do you want with me?’ ho said to the Nether- 
lander. ‘I request you,’ he rephed, ‘to read to me the 
books of Moses.’ ‘And what sign have you,’ said the 
reformer, ‘ that God sends you to me ? ’ ‘ This sign is to 

be found in the Gospel according to St. John,’ said the 
Netherlander. Luther had enough of this. ‘ Good,’ said 
he, ‘ come again another time. The books of Moses are too 
long for me to find time just now to read them to you.’ 

The prophet indeed came back. Bis rehgion was a 
kind of rationalism embellished with illuminism. ‘Every 
man,’ he said, ‘ has the Holy Sphit; for this is nothing 
but his own reason. There is no hell; our flesh alone is 
condemned, and every soul will have eternal life.’ 

Luther, alarmed, wrote immediately to the Antwerp 
Chiistians.f ‘ I see,’ said he, ‘ that there are sphits of 


* ‘TJt omnis compulsae castitatis necessitas toUeretur.’- 
Analccta, toI. i'. pp. 192-203. 
t Lutlier, Epp. Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 42 •> 

VOL. vn. — 22 
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error Btirring among yon; and I •will not by my silence 
allow an evil to spread wbich I may have power to pre- 
•vent Under the papacy Satan held his court in peace 
But one who is mightier (Christ) having now come and 
conquered him, Satan is furious and creates an uproar 
If therefore one of these men wishes to talk with you 
about high and difficult questions worked out fay them, 
say to him — ^What God reveals to us suffices us . . . 
Art thou mockmg us that thou wouldst induce us to 
search into things which thyself knowest not? The devil 
attempts to bring forward profitless and mcomprdiensi- 
ble questions to the end that be may draw giddy minds 
out of the right path. We have enough to do for our 
whole life if we endeavor to become well acquamted with 
Jesus Christ. Let useless prattlers alone * 

The Christians of the Netherlands profited by these 
counsels A great number of men enbghtened by the 
Gospel enbghtened others by means of it These un- 
known men were Gerard Wormer, WUliam of Utrecht, 
Peter Nannius, Lawrence, Hermann Ooq, Nicholas Qmc- 
quius, the learned Walter Delenus, and at the imperial 
court, Phihp do Lens, secretary of Brabant* In spite 
of all the efforts of the censura sacra, the truth was 
spreading m all directions, and a people of believers was 
forming who were to become a people of martyrs 


X 

‘tootuing stones ’ 

p525^1528 ) 

It Borne was for some centuries to crash the new peo- 
ple, the offspring of the Gospel in the east of Europe, m 
Hungary, there was at the western extremity of the Euro- 
• Gerdesms Jnn. in p 44 
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jiean contiiiont niioHior people •wliicli slio wns to strive, 
vdtli still greater ^'iolence, to nniuliilato. The Nether- 
lands were to become the theatre selected b}’ the adher- 
ents of the papacy for the accomplishment on the grand- 
est scale of their greatest crimes. Cliarlcs the Fifth, n 
prince Vi'ho on some occasions displayed a tolerant spirit, 
•was the man from •'iN’hom -tt-ero to proceed the cruel edicts; 
and his successor ■was to go beyond him in the art of 
destruction. 

Charles the Fifth had some romarlcable qualities. Ho 
■was active, intelligent, a keen politician, brave, energetic, 
and calm. But a loftj’ soul was wanting to him. He 
was destitute of faith, of compassion and of justice, ad- 
dicted to intemperance of every land, especially to that 
of the table. He did not eat, he devoured; and his ex- 
cesses hastened his end. But if he made no scruple of 
transgressing the gr'eatest commandments of God, he was 
all the more eager to observe cold and trmal ceremonies. 
He rrsed holj’’ water and had mass sung to him every day. 
He invoked the saints; and, in dravung up his vuU, in 
order to make more sure of the pardon of his sins, ho 
commended his soul not only to God, but also to the 
blessed Virgin Mary, the blessed St. Peter, St. Paul, St. 
George, St. Anne, and generally to all the saints, male 
and female, of Paradise, and to the converted thief {ait 
bon larron)* He apjreared zealous for the ordinances of 
God, affected like certain Jews to ‘write them on his 
door-posts,’ but he did not put them in his heart; and 
he sought to make up for great offences ‘by some paltry 
trash of satisfaction.’ His son Philip, and others who 
after him occupied the throne of Spain, likewise adopted 
and carried out, in a manner yet more striking, this h3Tpo- 
critical and shameful system. Charles was not a bigot 
from fanaticism; he was not afraid to imprison the Holy 
Father himself. He did not in reality put much diffei’- 
ehce between evangelical and Komish creeds. But, en- 
• State Papei's of Cardinal Granvella, vol. i. p. 2.5?--.^ 
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do wed witli considerable judgment, he understood that 
tlio doctnno which offered resistance to the despotism 
of the popes would assuredly in certain cases offer resist- 
ance to the despotism of princes, and he feaied that if 
liberty were once estabhshed in the Church people would 
end with wanting to introduce it in the State Now, this 
was in his eyes the crime of crimes Thus, although the 
schemes of his pobcy often led him to spare the Protes 
tants, Charles was really a decided enemy of the Befor 
mation He found it a difficult matter at this epoch to 
destroy it m Gonnany, where he was not sovereign mas 
ter, and by doing so ho would have damaged his influence. 
But it was otherwise m the Netherlands If he had re 
ceived the empire by free election of his peers, he held 
these provinces by right of succession, and was deter- 
mmed to treat them according to his own good pleasure 
He assumed therefore to hold carte blanche with regard 
to them 

The generous inhabitants of these provinces had liber- 
ties of ancient date, and they freely lavished their treas 
uies on the emperor But the pnnce was not m the 
humor to be stayed in his course either by their rights 
or their gifts He would massacre, burn, and crush them 
Thirty thousand men, some say fifty thousand, were sac 
nficed in the Netherlands as heretics dunng the reign of 
Charles the Pifth In this matter he did not stand much 
upon ceremony His secretanes fabricated fnghtful pla 
cai ds, which, being silently posted up m the streets of 
the towns, proclaimed cruel penalties, filled peaceful cit 
izens with terror, and soon made numerous nctims Tho 
most excellent of hia subjects were burnt, drowned, buned 
ahve or strangled for having read the Word of God and 
maintained the doctrmes which it teaches The most 
cruel methods were the best This great pnnce, there- 
fore, who has been and is still extolled by so many voice*, 
instead of being crowned with glory, ought to be branded 
by postenty with the mark of its reprobation 
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Charles found co-operators both in the pope, Clement 
"STI., and in some of the leading men of the cotmtiy. One 
of these •was Charles of Egmont, Duho of Guelderland, 
an ambitious and -Nuolent man, -who had spent his life 
(he was nearly sixty) in j^erpetual agitation and wars; a 
soiu* and gloomy man, who died of grief when, in 1538, 
his duchy was given to the Dulce of Cleves. Egmont 
was one of those who feared, not "without reason, that the 
religious change would draw after it a political change. 
Alarmed at the progress which the Reformation was mak- 
ing around him, actuated bj' a blind and impetuous zeal, 
he wrote from Arnheim to the jioiio to enlist him in the 
war which he intended to undertake. ‘ In aU humihty,’ 
he said to him, ‘ we kiss your feet, most holy Father, and 
we inform you that as the pernicious heresy of Luther 
does nothing, alas, but -j^ropagate and strengthen itself 
from day to day, we are striving to oxtii’pate it. We are 
extremely distressed at finding that some princes, our 
neighbors, permit many things which they ought to re- 
press. This is the reason for our entreating yoiu Hoh- 
ness to command them to use more vigilance lest the 
many-headed beast should swallow up the church of Je- 
sus Christ. And as the ecclesiastics are themselves in- 
fected, and as we dare not lay our hands on the Lord’s 
anointed, we pray you to authorize us to compel them 
to return to the good path, and if they do not repent to 
inflict on them the punishment of death.’ * 

The pope did not keep him long waiting for an answer. 
A pontifical brief of Clement YIl., addressed to Erhard 
de la Marck, cardinal bishop of Liege, said to him — ‘We 
are convinced that for the extii’pation of this pestilence 
a higher authority is needed than that of the inquisitors 
established by Campeggio; we therefore require you to 
put forth all your ability and anxious endeavors to sup- 
port the labors of the holy inquisition, and we give you 

* ‘Suppliciis etiam extremis adficiendi.’ — ^Pontanas, Hisi. Gudd. 
lib. xi. fol. 720 Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 46. 
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fall authority over it Apply yourself with aU your heart 
to root out the tares which Lutheran treachery has sown 
in the Lord s field Never will you find a more splendid 
opportunity of obeying God and of making yourself 
agreeable to us** 

This brief was not to remain long without effect In- 
deed, there were already m the Netherlands many, both 
men and women, who were suffering tortures or death 
that they might bear witness to the Gospel "We shall 
describe some cases 

At "Woerden, a town situated between Leyden and 
TJtrecht, hved a simple man, warden of the collegiate 
church, an office which gave him a certain position He 
was well informed, was of a religious spirit, hked Ins of- 
fice, and discharged its duties zealonsly But his wann- 
est affection was fixed on the person of his son John 
John van Bakker, called m Latin Pistonus, studied under 
Ehodius at the college of Utrecht He made great pr<^- 
ress there in literature, but he also learnt something else 
It was at the period of the revival of the Christian rehg- 
lon The young man was struck by the glonous bright- 
ness of the truth, and a Iivmg light was shed abroad m 
his heart f Khodius was attached to his young disciple, 
and they were often seen conversing together, hke father 
and son The canons of Utrecht took offence. The two 
evangelicals were watched, attacked, threatened, and de- 
nounced as Lutherans, and word had been hastily sent 
to the father that his son was fallen into heresy The 
old churchwarden, thunderstruck by tho news, trembhng 
at the thought of the danger impending over liis Defored 
son, at once recalled him to Woerden But tho very 
evil which he wished to avoid was by this means only 
increased John, filled with ardent desire for the propa- 
gation of the truth, let shp no opportunity of prodaun- 
ing the Gospel to his fellow-citizens Attacks were re- 

• Gerdesius 4nn »i p 46. t JR 

t * Folgore ventatia qo® tum renaBci coepeiftt tactos.’— -/6ii P 
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Hewed; tlie alarm of tlie father grew greater. He now 
sent Ms son to Louvain to improve Mmself in Kterature, 
and also because tMs town passed for the stronghold of 
popery. But old ties of hospitality united the father 
with Erasmus; and John was therefore placed under the 
influential patronage of tMs scholar. Out of deference 
to the wishes of his father, but sorely against his own 
will, he became a priest. He immediately availed him- 
self, however, of tMs office to contend more effectively 
against the anti-cMlstian traditions and to spread abroad 
more extensively the knowledge of CMlst. The canons 
of Utrecht, who had not lost sight of Mm, summoned 
him to appear before them. He refused to do this; and 
upon this refusal, the prefect of Woerden put Mm in 
prison. But PMlip, bishop of Utrecht, was favorably 
disposed towards the Gospel; and John regained his lib- 
erty and without delay betook himself to Wittenberg. 
Here he lived in intimate intercourse with Luther and 
Melanchthon, and with many pious young men from all 
the countries of Europe. He thus became established in 
the faith. On Ms return to Holland, he taught evangel- 
ical truth with still more energy than before. The chap- 
ter of Utrecht, whose inquisitorial glance followed Mm 
everywhere, now sentenced Mm to banishment for tMee 
years, and ordered Mm to go to Rome, that he might 
give himself up to the penances required for the expia- 
tion of Ms errors. But instead of setting out for Italy, 
he began to travel all over Holland, instructing, con- 
firming, and bmlding up the CMistians scattered abroad 
and the chm’ches. He visited Hoen and Gnapheus, who 
were at the time prisoners for the Gospel’s sake, and 
consoled them. His father followed Mm with both joy 
and anxiety in Ms Christian wanderings. Although he 
feared that John’s faith would bring down persecution 
upon him, he nevertheless felt attracted towards it. If 
the sky looked threatening, the old man in alarm would 
fain have recalled his son; but if no cloud seemed likely 
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to disturb tbo serenity of the evangebcal day, the father 
rejoiced m the piety of hia son and triumphed in his 
triumphs * 

We have now reached the year 1623 Hitherto Bal- 
her had outwardly belonged to the Church of Rome He 
now began to consider -whether he ought not to bring 
hi3 outward actions into harmony with his inward convic- 
tions This harmony is not always attained at the first 
step Bahker discontinued officiating in the church, and 
renounced all profit and advantage proceeding from Rome. 
When he understood that sacerdotal life is opposed to the 
Gospel, he married, and, calling to mind the example of 
Paul, who was a tentmaker, the lettered disciple of Rbo- 
dius set himself to earn his hvehhood by baking bread, 
di^;mg the ground, and other manual labor But at 
the same time he preached in private houses, and wel- 
comed all who came to seek at his hands consolation and 
instruction A step at this time taken by Rome tended 
to increase bis zeal The pope, anxious to consolidate 
his tottering see, invented a new species of mdulgenccs, 
which were not to be offered for sale hke those of Tetzel, 
but were to be given gratuitously by the priests to all 
persons who, at certain times and in certain places, should 
come to hear a mass These indulgences having been 
preached on Woerden, Bakker rose m opposition to them 
He unveiled the craft of those who distributed them, 
boldly proclaimed the grace of Christ, strengthened the 
feeble, and pacified troubled consciences. The inhabi- 
tants of Woerden, affected by such zeal, resorted m 
crowds to the lowly dwelling in which they found the 
jieaca of God, a Chnstian woman who sympathized with 
all their sorrows and endeavored to rehevo their neccs 
Bities, and a pious mmister who earned his hving by the 
labor of his own hands The ordmary pnest of the place, 

• Job- Pistoni Woerdenatis Marty nnm a MS editnra a Jac. Iteno 
Lagi Bfttav ICW — Scoltetos, Ann. ad aanos. ^Gerdeaias, Ann. id 
pp 48, 40 
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provoked by the neglect into ■which he had fallen, de- 
nounced Bakker, at first to the magistrate, and next to 
the governess of the Netherlands. He made such des- 
perate efforts * that one day, in 1525, the officers of jus- 
tice, by order of Margaret, arrested Bakker and commit- 
ted him to prison at the Hague. The poor father on 
hearing the news was struck as by a thunderbolt. Bak- 
ker, doomed to harsh and solitary confinement, perceived 
the danger which hung over him. He looked all round 
and saw no defender except the Holy Scriptures. His 
enemies, who were afraid of his superior knowledge, sent 
for theologians and inquisitors from Louvain; and an im- 
perial commission was instructed to watch the proceed- 
ings and see that the heretic was not spared. The doc- 
tors came to an 'undel'stauding about the trial, and every 
one’s part was fixed. The inquisitorial court was formed, 
and the young Christian — he was now twenty-seven years 
of age — appeared before it. Cross-pleadings were set up. 
The follo'wing are some of the affirmations and negations 
which were then heard at the Hague : — 

The Court. — ‘ It is ordered that every one should sub- 
mit to all the decrees and traditions of the Boman church.’ 

Bakker. — ■* There is no authority except the Holy Script- 
tu'es; and it is from them only that I can receive the doc- 
trine that saves.’ f 

The Court. — 'Do you not know that it is the church it- 
self which, by its testimony, gives to the Holy Scriptures 
their authority ? ’ 

Bakker. — ‘ I want no other testimony in favor of the 
Scriptures than that of the Scriptures themselves, and 
that of the Holy Spirit which inwardly con'vdnces us of 
the truths which Scripture teaches.’ 

The Court. — ‘Did not Christ say to the apostles — He 
who heareth you heareth me ? ’ 

* ‘Manibus pedibusquo egit.’ — Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 49. 

t ‘ Se extra sciipturam sacram nil qnicquam quod ad ealutarem 
attinet doctrinam fide accipere.’ — Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 50. 
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JSakler — ‘"We T70uld assuredly listen, to you if you 
could prove to ns that you are sent by Ohnst * 

The Court — ‘The priests are the successors of the 
apostles.’ 

Bakker — ‘ All Christians bom of water and of the Spmt 
oie priests; and, although all do not publicly preach, all 
offer to God through Christ spintiml sacrifices * 

The Court — * Tahe care I heretics are to be extermin 
ated with the sword * 

Bakker — ‘ The church of Ohnst is to male use only of 
meelmess and the power of the word of God.’ 

It was not for one day only, but dunng many days, 
and in long sessions, that the inquisitors plagued Bak- 
kcr They charged him especially with three cmnes — 
despising indulgences, discontinuing to say mass, and 
marrying * 

As Bakker’s steadfastness fnistrated all the efforts of 
the inquisitors, they bethought themselves of making 
him go to confession, hopmg thus to obtam soine cnm- 
mating admission So they had him into a niche in the 
Wainscoting, where the confessor received penitents, and 
a pnest questioned him miauteljoii all kinds of subjects. 
They could only get one answer from him — ‘I confess 
freely before God that I am a most miserable sinner, 
worthy of the curse and of eternal death, but at the same 
time I hope, and have even a strong confidence that, 
for the sake of Jesus Christ my Lord and my only Sa- 
viour, I shall certainly obtam everlasting blessedness.’ 
The confessor then pronounced him altogether miworthj 
of absolution, and he was thrown into a dark dungeon 

So long as Philip, bishop of TJtrecht, lived, the canons, 
although they had indeed persecuted Bakker, had not 
ventured to put him to death This moderate bishop, 
so friendly to good men, having died on the 7th of Apni, 
1525, the chapter felt more at liberty, and Bakker’s death 

• ‘Diuqno et mnUam ab inqniaitonbus veiatus.’ — ScnltctiW, 
adanmiia 
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was resolved on. The tidings of his approaching execu- 
tion spread alarm through the little city;* and peo- 
ple of aH classes immediately hastened to him and im- 
plored him to make the required recantation. But he 
refused. Calm and resolved, one care alone occupied his 
thoughts, the state of liis father. The old man had fol- 
lowed all the phases of the trial. He had seen the stead- 
fastness of his son’s faith and the supreme love which he 
had for Jesus Christ, so that nothing in the woidd could 
separate him from the Saviour. This sight had fiUed 
him with joy and had strengthened his own faith. The 
inquisitors, who were very anxious to induce Bakker to 
recant, thought that one course was still open to them. 
They betook themselves therefore to the old man, and 
entreated him to urge John to submit to the pope. ‘My 
son,’ he replied ‘is very dear indeed to me; he has never 
caused me any sorrow; but I am ready to offer him up a 
sacrifice to God, as in old time Abraham offered up Isaac. ’f 

It was then announced to Bakker that the hour of his 
death was at hand. This news, says a chronicler, fiUed 
him with unusual and astonishing joy.J During the 
night he read and meditated on the divine word. Then 
he had a tranquil sleep. In the morning (September 15) 
they led him upon an elevated stage, stripped him of the 
priestly vestments which he had been obhged to wear, 
put on him a yellow coat, and on his head a hat of the 
same color. This done, he was led to execution. As he 
passed by one part of the prison, where several Chris- 
tians were confined for the sake of the faith, he was af- 
fected and cried aloud — ‘Brothers! I am going to suffer 
martyrdom. Be of good courage like faithful soldiers of 
Jesus Christ, and defend the truths of the Gospel against 

* Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 51. 

t ‘Paratum se qiiidem Abrahami exemplo filium oppido carum 
. . . Deo offerre.’ — Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 51. 

f ‘ Stupendo quodam et inusitato animi gaudio.’ — Gnapheus, Bist. 
PUiorii, p. 163. 
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all Tinrigliteoiisness ’ The prisoners started when they 
heard these words, clapped their hands, uttered cnes of 
joy, and then with one voice struck up the Dexim 
They determined not to cease singing until the Christian 
heio should have ceased to live Bakker, indeed, could 
not hear them, but these songs, associated with the 
thoughts of the martyr, ascended to the throne of God. 
First they sang the Magnum Certamen, then the hymn 
beginning with the words, '0 beata healorum martyrum 
solemma ' This holy concert was the prelude to the fes' 
tival which was to be celebrated in heaven The martyr 
went up to the stake, took from the hands of the eiecu- 
tioner the rope with which he was to be sti-angled before 
hemg given up to the flames, and passing it round bis 
neck With his own hands, he said with joy — *0 death I 
where is thy sting?' A moment aftei wards he said— 
‘Lord Jesus, forgive them, and remember me, O Son of 
God ’ The e3:ecutioner pulled the rope and strangled 
lum Then the fire consumed him The great conflict 
wag finished, the solemnity of the martyrdom was over 
Such was the death of John van Bakker His father sur- 
vived to mourn his loss * 

John van Bakker was not the only one visited with 
these extreme penalties which the duke of Guelderland 
had demanded of the pope There was in the convent 
of his order at Bntz, a Carmehte, named Bernard about 
fifty years of age As a fearless preacher of tho Gos- 
pel the monks detested him, and they succeeded m get- 
ting him sentenced to death His execution was at- 
tended bysonie singidar crrcucrstauces, wfuch 
to one of those legends so numerous in the Bomish 
church, and from which all the evangelicals had not yet 
freed themselves Home still left her mark occasionally 
on the Beformatiom 'SVhen Bernard was cast into Iho 
flames the fire went out This was thrice repeated The 
executioner then seized a hammer and struck the victun 
• ItdvitiB, Schroeckh, Braodt, ad aaimni 
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Tims far the 61017 is credible; bui ai this point it is 
cbangccl, and passes fi'om history to fable. The body 
being cast for the fourth time upon the pile, the tiro 
again went out, and the body, it was said, was no longer 
•visible to the bystandoi's; so that a report was circulated 
that this man of God had been translated to heaven.^' 
The death of these pious men did not cxtii-],iato evan- 
gelical Christianity. The seed scattered .abroad in the 
Netherlands had everywhere sprung up and had borne 
fruit at Antwei'p, and especially at Bois-lo-Duc, both 
wealthy and powerful towns. ‘At Antwerp,’ said Eras- 
mus, ‘we see, in s^iite of the edicts of the emperor, the 
people floclving in crowds wherever the word is to bo 
heard. It is found necessary for the guards to be under 
arms night and day. Bois-le-Duc,’ added the Rotterdam 
scholar, ‘has banished from its walls all the Franciscans 
and Dominicans.’ f By the vast commerce of the Nether- 
lands men were attracted to the country from all quar- 
ters, and many of these immigrants were lovers of the 
Gospel. These proi’inces, it was said, resembled a valley 
which receives in its bosom the waters of many diflerent 
regions, so that the plants which ai’o to be found there 
thrive and bear the finest fruits. The year 1625 imo- 
duced the most excellent of all. The New Testament in 
the Dutch language had been i^ublishcd at Amsterdam 
as early as 1523. The Old Testament appeared at Ant- 
werp in 1625; and the same year, in the same town, 
Liesveld published the whole Bible. The Roman doc- 
tors, indeed, ridiculed the missionaries ‘whose office it is 
to sow in remote lauds the leaves of a book which the 
winds carry one knows not whither.’ | But these leaves, 

* ‘Cadaver ex oculis adstantium dispaniisse, seciita constanti 
fatna virum Dei ad coelum translatum esse.’ — Sclielhorn, Amccnit. 
lillerar. iv. p. 418, &c. 

t Erasmus, Epp. 757. Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 43. 

X Phrase used by the Eev. Father Fc'lix, in his discourses at 
Notre Dame, Paris. 
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m conjunction witii the preaching of the reformers, took 
from the pope, m the sixteenth ceotuiy, the centre and 
the north of Europe 

Nevertheless, the best ramds at the court, and espe- 
cially the Governess Margaret herself, an enlightened 
pnncess, and one who was sincerely anxious for the pros- 
perity of the Netherlands, were asking themselves what 
Was the source of the evil, and whether the death of such 
men as Bahker and Bernard could check it Erasmus 
and others replied that a reform of the priests and monks 
■would render useless that which Luther called for This 
Was a mistake More than once, in different ages, such a 
leform had been tried, some outward improvements had 
been effected, but the change had been only of short dura- 
tion, because inwardly the deep principles of Chnstian 
faith and life had not been rc-estabhsbed The govern- 
ment, however, attempted this superficial reform About 
the close of September, 1523, Margaret addressed the 
magistrates of the Netherlands ‘Be on your guard,’ 
she said to them, *le8t the teaching of the pnests, which 
abounds in fables, and their impure manner of hfe, give 
a blow to the prosperity of the church ’* She did more 
Appeahng to the priests themselves, she said — ‘It is our 
intention that those men only should be allowed to preach 
who are prudent, mtelhgout, and moral t Let the preach- 
ers avoid every thing which might sc mdahzc the people, 
and let them not speak so much against Luther, and 
agimst his doctrines and those of the ancient heretics ’J 

Such were the sentiments of enlightened Catholics, 
but neither Margaret nor Charles the Fifth bad power 
to transform the Church Their letters even called forth 
murmurs and objections ‘Why, they are laying the 
blame on the pnests for the wrongs caused by the ro- 

* * Per eomm doctnnam fobnljs refertara vet morea impunssnnos. 
^Gerdesias, m p 51. 

t Document dated from the Hague, September 27, 1625.— A 

i Jbid 
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formers. Luther did the miscliief, aud now the monts 
must hear the burden and the penalty! ’ It was a pen- 
alty for those. who thus complained to have to begin to 
do well. 

After a gleam of good sense, the authorities went 
astray once more and resumed their rigorous proceed- 
ings. In the judgment of many this was the easier 
and more logical course. The papist j)arty regained the 
ascendency, and declared with all their might that there 
was only one thing to do — to extii'pate evangelical doc- 
trine. A now edict was published in the proAunces. Re- 
ligious meetings, whether public or piivate, were prohib- 
ited The reading of the Gospels, of the epistles of St. 
Paul, and of other pious works, was forbidden. Any 
person who asserted, either in his oum house or else- 
where, any tiling respecting faith, the sacraments, the 
pope and the councils, incurred the heaviest penalties. 
Ro work could be printed before being approved, and 
every heretical book was to be burnt.'''= This ordinance 
was caiTied into execution without delay, and its provi- 
sions were extended even to writings inspired bj' the most 
praiseworthy benevolence. A noble lad}’’ of Holland hav- 
ing lost her husband, her trial excited warm sympathy in 
the heai't of Gnaphens. He wrote a book in which he 
set forth all the consolations to be found in evangelical 
doctrine, pointing out at the same time that the doctrine 
of the priests was destitute of them. He was immediately 
arrested and confined in a monastery, was fed on bread 
alone, and was condemned to three months’ penance. 
The humanist felt keenly the distress of the days in 
which he lived; and, desirous of .alleviating his own bit- 
ter sufferings and those of his contemporaries, he beg.an 
in his cell a work to which he gave the title of Tobia.-^ cy>d 
Lazarus. Therein he offers to all Christians the mos: 
precious consolations, and shows how much those are razs- 
taken who see in the first evarceh'col Christians c: 

• Gerezsrzj. J.-, iiL r. .53. 
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Kethcrlands only more or less violent adversaries of the 
pope * Receive afflictions “with resignation and a joyful 
spirit,' said he, * thou 'W'llt straightway discern in them a 
source of true and permanent consolation Give to God 
in faith the name of Father, and every thing which thou 
shalt receive from His fatherly hand will seem good to 
thee Lay hold on Christ by faith, and then nothing will 
strengthen you liho tnals Fatherly love is never better 
seen than in its chastisements, and it is in the midst of 
tribulations tbat the glory of the hmgdom of God shines 
forth ' This book bore wholesome fruit, and many by 
reading it were led to the knowledge of the truth * Gna 
pheus m his day fulfilled the office of a comforter 

This was not the part which Charles the Fifth had 
chosen On concluding (January 16, 152 G) with Francis 
I the peace of Madrid, he declared in the preamble that 
the object of this peace was * to be able to turn the com- 
mon arms of all Christian kings, princes, and potentates 
to the expulsion and destruction of miscreants, and the 
extirpation of the Lutheran sect and of all the said here- 
tics alienated from the bosom of Holy Church,’ It was 
very soon seen that this resolution was sincere 

In the town of Monnikendam, on the shores of the 
Zuyder Zee, there was hving at this time a ividow named 
‘Wendelmutha Klaessen, who had sorrowed greatly for 
the death of the partner of her life, but had also shed 
other and still more bitter tears over the sad state of 
her own soul She had found the peace which Christ 
gives, and had clung to the Saviour with a constancy 
and a courage which some of her friends called obsti- 
nacy The punty of her life created a sanctifying in 
fluence around her, and as she openly avowed her fnll 
trust m Christ, she wag arrested, taken to the fortress 

• ‘Hjns virtu te pennulU ad ventatis coguitioncm sunt pcnlactu 
— Gerdesius Ann. m p 66 

t Dumont, Corps mivtrsel dtplomaUqxte du drod d(s t;rns iv L p. 
399 
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of 'Woei’clen, and soon after to tlic Hague to bo tried 
there . 

The more steadfast her faith was, the more the priests 
set theh' hearts on getting her to renounce it. Monies 
were incessantly going to see her, and omitted no means 
of shaking her resolution. They assailed her especially 
on the subject of trausubstantiatiou, and required her to 
Avorship as if they wore God the little roxmd consecrated 
wafers of which they made use in the mass.* But "Won- 
dolmutha, certain that what they preseiitcd to her as 
God was nothing more than thin bread, replied — ‘ I do 
not adore them, I abhor them.’ The priests, provoked 
at seeing her cling so tenaciously to her ideas, urged her 
kinsfolk and her friends to try all means of getting her 
to retract her speeches. This they did. 

Among these friends was a noble lady who tenderly 
loved Wendelmntha.f These tAvo Christian Avomen, al- 
though they were as one so\d, had nevertheless different 
characters. The Dutch lady^ was full of anxiety and dis- 
tress at the prospect of Avhat aAvaited her friend, and said 
to her in the trouble of her soul — ‘ ^Tiy not be silent, 
my dear Wendelmutha,! and keep what thou behevest in 
tlnne OAvn heart, so that the schemes of those who want 
to take away thy life may be baffled?’ Wendelmutha 
replied, with simple and affecting firmness — ‘Dost thou 
not know, my sister, the meaning of these words — With 
the heart man belieA’’eth unto righteousness, and loith the 
mouth confession is made unto salvation?' 

Another day, one of her kinsfolk, after having en- 
deavored in vain to shake her resolution, said to her — 
‘ You look as if you had no fear of death. But wait a 
little, you have not yet tasted it.’ She rephed imme- 
diately with firm hope — ‘ I confess that I have not yet 
tasted it; but I also know that I never shall taste it; for 

* ‘Illas rotundas bostiolas.’ — Qerdesius, Ann- ni. p. 62. 

t ‘ Nobili ouidam feminre Wendelmutbam unioo diligenti.’ — Ih. 63. 

t ‘ Our non taces, mea Wendebnutba ?’ — Ibid- 
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Christ has entlored it for me and has positiTely said — If 
a man heep my saying ho shall never see death * 

Shortly afterwards, Wendelmutha appeared before the 
Dutph Supreme Court of Justice, and answered that 
nothing should separate her from her Lord and her 
God When tahen back mto prison, the priest urged 
her to confess *Do this,’ he said, * while you are still 
in hfe’ She rephed — ‘I am already dead, and God is 
my life Jesus Christ has forgiven me all my sms, and 
if I have offended any one of my neighbors, I humbly 
beg him to pardon me ’ 

On the 20th of November, 1527, the officers of jastice 
conducted her to execution They had placed near her 
a certain monk who held m his hand a crucifix, and asked 
her to kiss the image in token of veneration She rephed 
— ‘I know not this wooden Saviour, he whom I know is 
in heaven at the right hand of God, the Almighty Sa- 
viour * * She went modestly to the stake and when the 
flames gathered round her she peacefully closed her eyes, 
bowed down her head, as if she were falling asleep, and 
gave up her sonl to God, while the fire reduced her body 
to ashes 

Other victims besides were sacrificed. Among their 
number was an Augustinian monk of Tournay, whose 
name was Henry Havmg been brought to a knowledge 
of the Gospel and finding the mactivity of cloister hfe 
insupportable, be betook himself to Courtrai, a neighbor- 
ing town, scattered there the seed of faith, married, and 
to prenchmg added the example of the domestic virtues 
Arrested nt Courtrai,f ho was committed to prison at 
Tournay He was tried, deprived of the symbols of the 
priesthood, and condemned to the flames At this mo- 
ment, the sense of the blessedness which he was about to 
enjoy m the presence of the Saviour bo powerfully pos 

• ‘Hand ego lignenm Balvatorem non agnosco — Gcraesias, 
m. p 63 

I « Propter verbum Dex captns.*— Scnlletus, Ann. ad annum- 
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sessed liis soiil tliat, unmindful of tlio jJi’icsts and tlio 
judges who 'fTcro around Hm, lie began singing aloud 
that fine old hjinn attributed to Ambrose and to Augus- 
tine— Te Deum Laudainus. The spectators went aivay 
from tbe stake touched by the cotmago of bis soul and 
the greatness of bis faith.* 

Tbe Reformation therefore showed itself to bo in truth 
the revived Gospel, as it has been c{illod.f It was this 
Gospel, not only on account of its conformity with the 
writings of the apostles, but for yet other reasons. In 
the presence of the splendid jinlaces of a proud hierarchy, 
it restored apostolical poverty and humihty to a declin- 
ing Christendom. In the midst of death it created life. 
Light sprang up in the midst of darkness; devotion and 
self-sacrifice stood face to face with monldsh and sacer- 
dotal egotism. It was a holy religion, holy to tbe pitch 
of heroism, and formed Christians whose life, full of good 
works, was crowned by the tiimnphant death of martyr- 
dom. This faith, this courage, and these deaths were the 
preparation for and the introduction to the formidable 
and immortal conflict which was afterwards to make the 
Church of the Netherlands illustrious. They were only 
the outworks of the fortress which this people woidd one 
day erect against the oppression of the papacy. They 
formed the junction between the lowly walls which the 
faith of the httle ones was at this time constructing in 
these lands and the glorious building which was after- 
wards erected. They served as the beginning of a gi-eat 
future. Moreover, these lives and these deaths were not 
isolated events. They were continually recurring in all 
countries during the epoch of the Reformation, and they 
filled it with glory. Nothing hke them has been produced 
either by Rome or by systems of philosophy. 

* ‘ Magna animi fortitudine et fidei magnitudine supplicium sua- 
tinnissB txaditnr.’ — Gerdesins, Ann. iii. p. 64. 

t This term is used by Gerdesius and Scultetus in the title of 
their Annales, 
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CHAPTER XI 

’THE VICTIJIS OP CHARLES THE PlFTH 
(1529—1533 ) 

Charles the Fifth continued to prosecute bis schemes 
Each of the numerous countries which he united under 
hxs sceptre had its destination in accordance with the 
private views of its master The Netherlands were to be 
the field for the display of his arbitraiy authority and his 
Cruel despotism The emperor had already given proof 
of his fierce disposition in the treaty of Madnd, but he 
now gave further evidence of the same On the 29th of 
January, 1529, he concluded, at Barcelona, an alliance 
With the pope which was worthy of both of them It 
was therem declared that ‘many persons having com- 
pletely deviated from Christian doctrine, the emperor and 
hia brother would make use of their power against those 
who should obstinately persist in their errors ’ All the 
prmcos were invited to join this ‘holy alliance ’ * On the 
5th of August of the same year the emperor condrmed, 
by the treaty of Oambray, his determination to extirpate 
evangelical doctrine, and the same year a new placard, 
dated from Brussels, October 14, was everywhere posted 
Up, which ordered that all those who dwelt m the coun- 
try should, before November 25, dehver into the hands 
of the prefect of the place all books and manuscripts con- 
formed to the opmions of Luther ^Tiosoever faded io 
do so, and whosoever should receive heretics into lus 
house, should bo punished both with confiscation and 
with death ‘ Nevertheless,* it was added, ‘ that wo may 
manifest to all with what compassion wo are moied, 
those who before the said date shall confess and objuro 
• Pamont, Cbrps untierseZ dtphmallqut, iv pp 1, C. 
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tlieir errors sliall bo reconciled to tbo Cliurcb.’ Relapsed 
persons and prisoners AvorOj bowever, excepted. The re- 
lapsed were condemned to the flames; and with resi^ect 
to other heretics, the men were to be beheaded, and the 
women condemned to the pit, i.c., to be buried alive. Half 
of the goods of accused persons was promised to the 
informers.* Such was the compassion with which, ac- 
cording to the assurance which ho gave, the heart of 
Charles the Fifth was moved. "Was the atrocious pen- 
alty pronounced against women consequent on the fact 
that they usually showed more piety and gave greater 
provocation by them zeal to the satellites of Charles? 
This is possible; and at all events the fact is greatly to 
their honor. 

The emperor was not the only oppressor of the evan- 
gelicals of the Netherlands. Charles of Egmont, dulce of 
Guelderland, who was at this time residing in the ancient 
palace of his town of Axnlieira, on the I'ight bank of the 
Rhine, indulged without restraint his wrath against the 
Reformation. Two men were the objects of his especial 
detestation. One of these was Gerhard Goldenhauer of 
Nimeguen, a correspondent of Erasmus, who had brought 
many of the inhabitants of Guelderland to the knowledge 
of Christ. The other was Adol23h Clarenbach, a learned 
and eloquent man, who had courageously i)roclaimed 
evangehcal truth. Shortly after the conclusion of the 
alliance between the emperor and the pope, the duke 
determined to do every thing in his power for the pm’pose 
of crushing the enemies of the pope. ‘ I will have,’ said 
he, ‘ all those who are tainted with the Lutheran heresy, 
young and old, natives and foreigners, men and women,f 
all who, either within the privacy of them own houses, or 
in hostelries, or in conventicles, shall have said or done 
any thing which savors of heresy, deprived without mercy 

* HaroBi, Annales Ducum Brabantice, ii. p. 582. Gerdesius, Ann, 
iii. p. 65. Brandt, Scliook. 

t Pontanus, Bisl, Oeldr. lib. xi. fol. 762. 
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and without lospect of persons, of their property and their 
lives One third of their fortune shall be mine, another 
third shall go to the towns or other places where the 
offence has been committed, and the remainmg third shall 
go to the informer ’ The ducal fanatic had signed with 
his own hand an edict embodying these barbarous stipu- 
lations He did not confine himself to threats At Am- 
heira, Nimeguen, and elsewhere, he caused men, women, 
and even monks, to be arrested, and after having exam- 
ined them had some of them drowned, othera beheaded, 
and many banished With respect to evangelical books, 
he ordered them all to be bnmt. In the palace where 
these orders were signed and discussed there was a young 
man not very fnendly to popery, whose heart these cniel 
proceedings filled with sorrow This was Charles a son 
of the duke by a noble lady, and a much better man 
than his father, leading a virtuous hfe, and dear to aU 
good men But nothing could stay the violence of the 
wretched Egmont Perpetually restless, gloomy, and 
fierce, he could not lay hands on Clarenbach and Qold- 
enhaner, but the former, immovable in his avowal of the 
truth, was burnt ahve on the 20th of September, of this 
same year, 1529, at Cologne Goldenhauer withdrew to 
Strasburg, and was afterwards called to Marburg as pro- 
fessor of theology * 

Nothmg could check the course of the government of 
Chailes the Fifth On the contrary, it hastened on Six 
days after the publication of the last placard, Wdham, a 
Christian man of Zwoll, was struck He had been one 
of the ministers of Christian of Denmark, and bad come 
into Belgium with this pnnee Ere long, certain theolo- 
gians of Louvain, irritated by his profession of evangeli- 
cal doctrine, had him arrested They then went to him 
and said — ‘ Here are certam articles on which we require 
your opinion TVe give you twelve days to reply to ns, 

* Sleidan Scultetns Pabas V trt jrol<y;ia n Gerdcsios, Ann. iit 
pp 41, 67 Melchior Adam 
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and if you refuse to do so/ tlioy added in a tliroatening 
tone, ‘ we shall proceed against you as we think proper.’ 

William read the articles, eight in number, and feeling 
that there was no need to take twelve days to answer 
them, he immediately made a confession of his faith.* * * § 
‘ Reverend doctors,’ he said to the theologians, ‘ I believe, 
with respect to the pope, that if he bo minded to "wield 
the temporal sword, to refuse obedience to the lawful 
magistrate, rather than confine himself to the spiritual 
sword which is the word of God,f ho has no power either 
to bind or to loose consciences. With respect to purga- 
tory, every Christian Imows perfectly well that after death 
he will be blessed. With respect to' the invocation of 
saints, we have in heaven Christ alone ns mediator, and 
it is to Him that I cling. With respect to the mass, it is 
certainly not a sacrifice; for the blood of Christ shed 
upon the cross sufilces for the salvation of the faithful. 
With respect to Luther’s books, I admit that I have read 
them, not however out of contempt for His Imperial 
Majesty, but in order that by learning and knowing the 
truth I may reject every mitruth.’ 

The doctors of Louvain, noted for their hatred of the 
Gospel, listened with abhorrence to this candid confes- 
sion, in which piety so singular shone forth. J For such 
a confession, they said, the man who makes it assuredly 
deserves to be condemned to death. A stake was there- 
fore prepared at Mechlin, and William was bm*nt alive 
amidst the lamentations of pious men, who all mom’ned 
ibe death of this Christian martjT:.§ 

A yoimg man of Naarden, on the Zuyder Zee, not far 
from Am sterdam, studied at the university of Louvain. 

* ‘Sine mora fidei snaj rationem exMbendam esse.’ — Gerdesius, 
Ann. iii. p. 68. 

t Eplies. vi, 17. 

t ‘ Ilia confessio ingenua certe ac singulari pietate conspicua.’— 
Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 70. 

§ ‘ Magno pioruiQ luctu Yivus sit combustus.’ — Ibid, 
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Endowed ■with a certain good nature, lively but not dih- 
gent, he voluntarily forsook his studies, disregarded rules, 
laughed, drank, and spent Ins money He returned to 
Holland and to hia father’s house 33ie influences of 
home appear to have been salutary, and he began to re- 
flect on his conduct. One day as he "was -walking near 
the sea-shore, he suddenly fell down as if he had been 
struck by lightning, and lay stretched upon the ground. 
Was this collapse purely physical, or were moral causes 
m operation? The remembrance of his misdeeds had 
doubtless somethmg to do with it The young Dutch- 
man had so completely lost conscionsness that the people 
who ran to his assistance and lifted him up thought that 
he was dead, and earned the body home. He was laid 
on a bed, and gradually he came to himself, but he was 
changed He felt that the severe blo-w which the hand 
of God had struck him was necessary to subdue him to 
obedience He was in distress, but tbe mercy of Chnst 
consoled him, and henceforth he walked npnghtly When 
he had been cast down, like Paul on the road to Damas- 
cus, he had, like him, heard the voice of the Saviour Ho 
diffused light around him, going from place to place 
preaching the Gospel These events occurred m 1630 
The imperial governor sent him orders to appear at the 
Hague He went voluntarily, but he -was so simple and 
so true that he was dismissed The same thing happened 
a second time But on a third occasion he was sent to 
prison He excited, however, so much interest in those 
about him, that they offered him the means of escape 
He refused the offer, and was condemned to death Ho 
went quite joyfully to execution, -with a heart full of lovo 
for God and for men Ho was heard singing a hymn to 
the praise of the Lord who called him to himself by a 
death winch was made sweet to him Ho had nothing 
about him, not even the smallest com, but, seeing near 
the scaffold some poor people entirely destitute, ho took 
off -with great simplicity Ins shoos and stockings, and 
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gave these to tliein.* The victims of CJliarles ■were men 
of this sort. 

A change vrhich took place in the government of this 
prince seemed likely to effect a change with respect to 
evangelical Christians, and the friends of the Eoformation 
indulged lively hope from it. j\Iargaret, a\mt of the em- 
peror, who for ten years had governed the Netherlands 
with wisdom hut with seveiity, died in 1531, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mary, q^ueen of Hungary, the sister of Charles. 
Tliis princess was a great lover and student of literature. 
‘Yerily,’ said Erasmus, speaking of her, ‘the world is 
turned upside down; monks are ignorant and women 
are educated.’ She was a clever woman, of heroic 6X)irit, 
and a great huntress. But when she went to the hunt 
she carried the Gospels in her pocket. We have already 
met with her in Himgary, and have not forgotten the 
words of consolation which Luther gave her after the 
death of the king her husband. 

At the Diet of Augsburg she had had the Gospel 
preached in her own house, and had won the hearts of 
the Protestants, who admired her moderation and her 
piety. She loves the evangelicals, they used to say, and 
has often allayed the wrath of the emperor. She pleads 
their cause with him, although with moderation and 
timidity.f She was thus an object of suspicion to the 
pope and his adherents, and they accused her of heresy. 
The pope, when he had learnt her conduct, insti’ucted 
his legate to complain of her to the emperor. ‘ She se- 
cretly favors,’ said the nuncio to Charles, ‘the Lutheran 
faction; she lowers the Catholic cause, and opposes the 
measui'es of your ministers.’ J She was charged even 
with having dissuaded the elector of Treves from joining 
the Catholic alliance, and with having prevented the 

* Brandt. 

t ‘ Pro quibns non semel, timide licet et verecunde, apud Csesarem 
intercesserat.’ — Gerdesius, Avn, iii. p. 74. 

X Sarpi, Hist of the Council of Trent, § Ixi. 

Toii. YU. — 23 
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bishop of Lavaur, envoy of Francis I , from going into 
Germany for the purpose of tahing counsel with the Rom- 
ish party 

Mary of Hungary arrived at Brussels, and took up her 
abode in the palace of the court. Little reflection was 
needed to discover how difficult was the position assigned 
her Although she was not a fully enlightened Chris- 
tian and disciple of the Reformation, she nevertheless 
loved the Gospel and felt pity for the persecuted evan 
gelicals On the other hand, she was sent by her brother 
to execute his laws against the Protestants, laws which 
the emperor did not fail to sanction and often to aggra 
vate by new ones "What should Maiy do ? How escape 

from this cruel dilemma? She ought to have refused 
the government with which her brother had invested 
her, but this office gave to the widowed queen a rank 
among the princes of Europe, and Charles was not one 
of those whose favors it was easy *o refuse He had set 
her m a false position and unhappily she remained there 
She proposed to steer her course between two contrary 
currents, and, while carrying out the orders of her lord 
and brother, while endeavoring also to retain his favor 
and to dissipate his suspicions by severe letters against 
the Protestants she strove as much as she could to alle- 
viate their sufferings Some have behoved that as gov- 
erness of the Netherlands, she had renounced tho relig 
ions sentiments which she had held as queen This, wo 
think, IS a mistake Her life was a tissue of inconsisten- 
cies and contradictions, but she held to tho last senti 
mcnts which were suspected at Rome This was shown 
by the determination of Philip IT, who, when he rosolvecf 
to execute m these provinces his sanguinary designs, re- 
called lus aunt to Spain Poor woman, poor princess I 
What inward struggles she had to undergo I Neverthe- 
less, it must be acknowledged that tho torments winch 
she suffered in her own heart were the penalty of her 
ambition and her cowardice By the course w'ucli she 
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took sliG did hnrra even to tko cause 'wliicli skc bad 
uisbed to promote. Her leaning to tbe Gospel, accom- 
panied hy tbe sanction wbicb sbc gave to tbo death of 
tliose whom in ber ovni conscience .sbc bonored, fre- 
quently added to tbe distress of pions men, and increased 
tbe wealuiess and humiliation of tbe Reformation. Hope 
deceived weighs down and disheartens. 

IMeanwbile tbe evangelical meetings multiplied under 
Mary’s government. They were held sometimes in tbo 
open air, and sometimes in concealed retreats; and their 
attendants were counted by thousands. Among all tbe 
tovms of Holland, Amsterdam was distinguished by tbo 
number of its inhabitants, its commercial acti\'ity, and 
tbe abundance of its wealth. Evangelical doctrine bad 
early been proclaimed there, either by some of its inhab- 
itants who cultivated bterature and read tlie Greek Tes- 
tament of Erasmus, or by such of its burgesses as went 
to Germany on matters of business and brought tbo Gos- 
pel back wtb them, or by pious foreigners who came 
amongst them for tbe sake of their trade. There was a 
priest, by name Coiuelius Crocus, a learned man who 
taught tbe belles-lellres, but at tbe same time, being full 
of zeal for tbe pajiacy, addicted himself to all tbe Romish 
practices, and despised tbe Reformation. It was, how- 
ever, silently making progi*ess around him, and be sud- 
denty found himself encompassed with evangelicals. His 
kinsfolk, bis acquaintances, and bis former disciples * bad 
embraced tbe doctrine of Luther and CEcolampadius, and 
were aiming, be thought, to coiTupt those who were still 
pure in faith. He was alarmed. The peril which was 
hemming him round took up his thoughts and tormented 
him night and day.' Nevertheless, full of confidence in 
himself, he fancied that if only he could write a book the 

* ‘ Sunt quidam partim cognati mei partim noti partim etiam qui 
fuerxmt discipuli mei.’ — Letter from Crocus to tlie official of Utreclit, 
1531. Foppens, Bibliotheca Belgica, i. p. 197. Gerdesius, Ann. iii. 
p. 76. 
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danger \vould bo dispelled But he saw one obstado in 
ills way, and only one As a member of the ilmonte 
order, he had every day so many prayers to read that not 
a single moment was left him for composition Only a 
month, he thought, one month of leisure, would accom- 
plish the task The book would be written, and Luther- 
anism destroyed He resolved to apply to episcopal au- 
thority, and on the eve of the Epiphany, 1531, he wrote 
to the official of Utrecht, delegate of the bishop, to exer 
ciso his jurisdiction in this matter — *I most earnestly 
entreat you to permit me to break off my prayers for 
one month only, m order that I may compose a work 
adapted to turn away men’s mmds from Luther and 
QCcolampadms, and to prevent the corruption of those 
who are as yet unaffected I am obliged to make all 
the more haste because some of those whom I have m 
new are to set sail next month on a voyage to the East, 
according to the custom at Amsterdam’* Amsterdam, 
already famous for its maritime expeditions, was even 
then privileged to bear afar in its vessels the doclrme of 
the Gos\)el 

There was especially one evangelical at Amsterdam 
whom Crocus in his alarm did not lose sight of Tins 
was John Sartonus, who was, as it appears, his coUeagne 
in teaching the belles lellres Bom in this town in 160U 
endowed with remarkable ability and a strong character, 
he had much diatmgmshed himself na a student. On a 
nsit to Delft, be bad made the acquaintance of "Walter, a 
Dominican of Utrecht, who, being prosenbcd by bm own 
party, bad taken refuge in this town This monk was 
the first to impart to Sartonus a taste for the tnitb 
Afterwards, Sartonus having become intimate with An 
gelo Merula, pastor of Hecnvhet, ho gamed by inter- 
course with this pious man, a solid knowledge of tbo 

• ‘Mens© proximo quidam lUomm navibns profectan ©tint la 
partes onentales ut bic Amsterdaini moa est’— Oerdcsia'i Jn"* 

III, p 76. 
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truths of the faith.* Sartorius was master of Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin; and being charged mth the teachmg 
of the learned languages, he obtained permission of the 
magistrates to give his jJupils a course of Hebrew lessons 
which, as we know, was at this time almost a heres 3 \ 
Ere long he gave yet more convincing proofs of his 
religious sentiments. Wbile engaged on iDhilology, ho 
endeavored to implant iu the minds of his pupils the 
fundamental j)i’hiciples of the Gospel; and the doctrine 
on which he most dwelt was that of faith alone,f because 
he was certain, like all the reformers, that it was the 
sm'est means of filling a Christian’s life with good works. 
Crocus, while mechanically reading his long jprayers was 
thinking of something else; and, being carried away 
by the violence of his passion, uttered loud cries. Ho 
resolved to attack Sartorius, confident that he should 
crush him at the first blow. He therefore composed and 
printed at Antwerp a work entitled Concerning Faith 
and Tl'h?7L;s, against John Sartoriiis. Crocus was joined 
by Alard, another divine of Amsterdam. ‘This man,’ 
said he, ‘has a cultivated mind, but he has unfortunately 
chosen the worst of all preceptors, presumption.’ Sar- 
torius, though sharply assailed, did not waver. Immov- 
able in his faith, he courageously defended it, and with- 
out flinching contended against the enemy. He was not 
afraid of the superstitious, and was determined to resist 
them. He wrote successively — On justifying f aith against 
Crocus, and On the holy Eucharist; and in these works, 
aiming to call things by their true names, he fearlessly 
made use of expressions rather too strong. He published 
also Assertions of the Faith, addressed to the satellites of 
Satan.% But while he remained immovable in his con- 

* Paali Mernlffi, Descriplio rerum adv. ‘Ang. Merulam gestarum, 

p. 108 . 

t ‘ Quum . . imprimis de justificatione ex sola fide doctrinam 

evangelicam urgeret.’ — Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 77. 

i ‘Assertiones fidei ad Satanse satellitium.’ — Ibid. p. 78. 
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•victions, he was obhged frequently to change hia place 
of residence "Wo find him at Korwie, at Haarlem, and 
at Basel Other evangelical Christians were compelled 
lihe him to quit their native land John Tunann, having 
tasted the truth and findmg that he could not fieely teach 
it to his fellow citizens, tooh refuge at Bremen, where he 
labored ns a faithful minister for thirty years, and there 
died It was no unimportant matter that the civil power 
should thus deprive the Christian people of their guides, 
and this it was to learn one day to its own cost Sarto 
nus could not endure exile, and he afterwards returned 
to his native land, where 

Longtemps tomment^ par nn destm ernel. 

Rend son corps k la terra et son espnt an cieL 

These are the last two hues of his epitaph, written by 
himself * Sartorius was one of the noblest combatants 
of the Keformation 

Although the doctors had to tahe their flight, the 
Holy Scriptures and the Christian books remained It 
IS even possible that Maiy of Hungary secretly promoted 
the printing of the Bible This sacred book was eagerlj 
read in the Netherlands ‘Ah,* people used to say, ‘it 
13 because many of the dogmas taught by the clergy are 
not to be found in the oracles of God, that the reading 
of them 18 so rigorously prohibited ’ Thus the wrath of 
Charles and of his councillors was kindled ogamst the au- 
thors, the printers, and the readers of these books which 
contradicted Borne, and a now placard made its appear- 
ance ( 1531 ), drawn up with a refinement of cruelty It 
was posted up in all the provinces, and ran thus — “TC is 
forbidden to write, to pnnt, or to cause to bo printed or 
wntten any book whatsoever without permission of the 
bishops If any one do so, be shall ho put in the pillorj , 

• ‘ Sed postqnani virtns dans eiercita fatis 
Rcstitnit corpus, epintus nstm tenet.' 

Gcrdofiins, /Inn. hi. p 78. 
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Iho executioner slmll talcc n cross of iron, lie slinll heut it 
rcd-liot, and applying it to his pcr.son shall brand him; 
or ho shall pinch out one of his eyes, or cut ofl' one of his 
hands,’*- at the discretion of the judge.’ The papacy in 
the sixteenth ccntiuy was not in favor of freedom of the 
press. 

At the same time, ordcr.s were given for the ])ro- 
mxdgation, every six months, without delay, of the edict 
of 1520. There were some things the remembrance of 
which Charles Y. was not willing that Iw/aithfiil onr-s iVi 
he called thom,f should for one moment lose. !Mcn wore 
bound always to keep in mind the si/’ord, women the pU, 
and the relapsed the fire. Tiiroo good thoughts theso 
were, fit to keep alive the fidelity of the f.aitliful. The 
govcriiment did not restrict it.self to word.s, A little 
while after, iho agents of the imperial authoi'ity at Am- 
sterdam, entering by night into c('rlain hotises, whicli 
they had marked during the day, crept noisolcssl}* to the 
becLsides of those whom they sought., seized nine men, 
ordered them to put on their hose immediately and 
^^^thout imu'mxiiing, and then carried them ofl* to the 
Hague. There, by the command of the emperor, they 
were beheaded. 

They were suspected of prefeiuing the baptism of adtills 
to that of infants. J 

These executions produced profound irritation among 
the free population of the Netherlands, and in some 
places they ofiered resistance to the caprices of the au- 
tocrat. Deventer contained many evangelicals. Conse- 
quently, some envoys of the emixeror received insti'uc- 
tions, in 1532, to malce an inquiry concerning those 
suspected of Lutheranism. It was intended to place the 
unhappy town under the regime of the fire, the sword, 

* ‘ Efc candentem cnicem caiiterio inurendam.’ — Gordesius, Ann. 
iii, p. 79. 

t ‘ Cffisar suis lidelibus salutom.’ — Edict of 1529. 

X Brandt, i. p. 37 
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and the pit When the envoys of Charles arrived at the 
gates of the city their entrance was prohibited* They 
were amazed to see the townsmen sending away the dep- 
uties of their sovereign ‘We demand admission of yon 
in the name of the emperor , repealed the imperial officers 
The senate and the tnbitnes of the people assembled 
The question was hardly discussed The ancient Dutch 
immunities still lived m the hearts of these citizens, and 
they intended to put in practice the right of free mani- 
festation of conscience The deputies of the senate there- 
fore wont to the gates of the city and said to the envoys 
of Charles — ‘We can not by any means consent that for- 
eign commissioners should usurp the rights which you 
claim li you have any complaint to maVe, carry it helote 
the burgomaster or before the delegates of the senate * 
Noble and courageous town, whose generous example is 
to be held in honor I 

All magistrates were not so bold At Limburg, a 
small town m the province of Lisge, many of the towns- 
men had been converted to the Gospel without being ex- 
posed to any interference on the pait of the magistrates. 
Among these concerts was one familj, all of whose mem- 
bers were consecrated to God There wore six of them 
the father and mother, two daughters and their husbands. 
Called one after another to the knowledge of the Saviour, 
they had taken their lamps in their hands in order to 
show to others the path of life, and truly their upright 
and holy life enhghtcned those who wore witnesses of it 
Some emissaries of the emperor arrived (1632), and no 
one stopped them at the gates The home of this family 
was immediately pointed out to them They entered the 
house, and seized father and mother, sons Mid daughters. 
Sobs and groans wore now heard m this abode, which 
used before to resound with the singing of psalms In 
the midst of their great trial, however, those sue Cbns- 

• ‘Legntos Caasam admittere suam la nrbem ndluentnt BotiI, 
J)ex,tnlna tUustrala, p 250 Gerdesias. Ann, iu. 80* 
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tians had one consolaiion — Ihoy "(N'OI'o not soparatod from 
each other, but Y'crc condemned to bo all burnt at the 
same fire. The pile wa.s constructed outside the toivn, 
near the heights of Eotfcld.* ^Ylule they were being led 
to execution, the father and mother, the two daughters, 
and the sons-in-law felt, it is said, a kind of holy trans- 
port, and uttered cries of joj’.f It appear.s, however, that 
some among them showed signs of momcniary weakness. 
Tlicreforo, desirous of strengthening each other, they be- 
gan to sing together their beautiful psalms — ‘God is our 
God forever and ever; He will be our guide even unto 
death.’ Thus they reached the place of execution; and 
each of them breatlicd liis last calling upon the Lord Je- 
sus. J Tliis blessed family had been removed to heaven 
all together, and inthout any painful separation. 

Persecution did not slacken. In lo!13, four men ac- 
cused of holding evangelical doctnnes were imt to death 
at Bois-le-Duc. Five men and one woman, terrified at 
the pro.spect of death, abjured their faith and were con- 
demned to walk in procession before the host, carrying 
lighted taper's, to cast their Luthei'an books into the fire, 
and to wear constantly on their gai'ments a yellow cross. 
One man, named Sikke Snyder, was beheaded at Leeu- 
■vimrden for having received baptism as an adult; § and 
not long before, a woman, for the same crime, had been 
throrvn into the lake of Haarlem. This was the most 
expeditious way to get rid of her; but they did her hus- 
band the honor of bm’ning him alive, with two of his 
friends, at the Hague. 

The like crimes marked the year 1634. A potter of 
Bois-le-Duc lost his head for the crime of being an evan- 
gelical. -'William Wiggertson suffered the same fate, but 
secretly, in the fortress of Schagen; and Schol, a priest 

* ‘Ad Montana Rotfeldii .’ — Hisioire dcs Martyrs^ foL 686. 

t ‘Jiibilis dicunfcur replovisso viam supplicii.* — Gerdesius, Ann. 
iii. p. 80 . 

i Gerdesius. Brandt, i. p. 40. 

YOL. YH— 23* 


§ Brandt, i. p. 40. 
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of Amsterdam, distmgmshed for his eloquence and his 
virtues, was condemned to the flames at Brussels * 
These horrors — and there were many besides those we 
have described— could not but produce a fatal reaction 
The persecutions which befell the adherents of the re- 
formed faith in those lands in which the change was most 
thorough, m the Netherlands, in France, m England, and 
in Scotland, were to exert a lasting influence It is felt 
even to the present day It may be said that the martyr- 
fires are hardly yet extmgnished, that the bell of Saint 
Bartholomew’s Day is still resounding, and that there are 
yet visible the last of those numerous bands of prisoners 
and of refugees, defiling some of them to tbo galleys, 
others into exile In the Lutheran countnes, and espe- 
cially in Germany, where the blood of the martyrs was 
not spdt at aU, or to a very small extent, there is a cer- 
tain moderation, and even some kindliness m the inter- 
course between Homan Catholics and Protestants The 
conflict there is scientific only But it is othennso m 
the countries of the reformed or Calvmislic faith There 
people do not forget the fire and the sword, and the two 
parties appear to be irreconcilable If this is the pres 
ent result of cruelties perpetrated more than three cen- 
turies ago, wo may imagine what the effect must have 
been on contemporaries They filled the hearts of pious 
men with sorrow and distress 
As early as 1531, it was generally acknowledged that 
the whole body of the people would embrace the Eefor- 
mation if persecution ceased Those who were not guided 
hy the fear of God were exasperated and enraged with the 
persecutors. Kor was this the worst, the want of spirit 
ual leaders left the field open to enthusiasts who behove 1 
themselves inspired, and to impostors who pretended to 
bo so If the pastors are set aside, fools or knaves set 
themselves np as prophets, and, instead of instructing the 
people, lead them astray It appears that some of the 
• Brandt i p. 41 
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disciples of the enthusiastic divines whom Luther and 
Zwinglius had strenuously opposed, when driven out of 
Germany and Switzerland, brought their visions into the 
Netherlands. They hnew that these lands had long been 
in the enjoyment of liberty, and hoped that they should 
be able to propagate their system there without distm'b- 
ance. The persecutions of the Komish clergy threw many 
evangelicals into their arms. The system of these enthu- 
siasts was altogether opposed to that of the reformers. 
They differed, in particular, as to the doctrine of the 
powerlessness of the soul for good. They consequently 
separated into two parties. Man, said some of their 
doctors, is able by his ovra power to obtain salvation. 
For these, Christ was a schoolmaster rather than a Sa- 
viour; and some of them, Kaetzer, for example, positively 
denied his divinity. ‘He redeems us,’ they said, ‘by 
pointing out the path that we ought to pursue.’ * Oth- 
ers asserted that the flesh alone was subject to sin, that 
the spirit 'was not affected, and that it had no share in 
the fall. All of them looked upon the evangelical chm'ch 
and its institutions as a new papacy. Both alike, they 
affirmed, the new and the old, were about to be destroyed, 
and a great transformation of the world was about to be 
effected. It would begin by depriving kings and magis- 
trates, and by putting pastors and priests to death. 

These so-called prophets frequently made their appear- 
ance without any one’s knowing whence they came or 
whither they went. They began by saluting in the name 
of the Lord. Then they spoke of the corruption of the 
world. They announced the end of all things, naming 
even the day and the hour, and they styled themselves 
the messengers of God to seal the elect with the seal of 
the covenant. All those who were sealed were about to 
be gathered together from the four quarters of the world, 
and aU the ungodly would be destroyed. They especially 
addressed themselves to artisans, and in them they found 

• Etihrich, Eef, in Elsass, i. p. 338. Raiike, iii. n. 367. 
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men more mtelligent than the peasants of the rural dis- 
tricts, men 'w^eaned T?ith their labonous occupations, bit- 
ter about tJieir loir wages, and fnU of eager desire for a 
bettor position The principal leaders ere tailors, shoe- 
makers, and bakers The majority of these respectable 
classes stood aloof from the dreams of the fanatics, and 
continued to earn their hvelihood by honest means But 
the enthusiasts among them in Switzerland, in Alsace, in 
Germany, m the Netherlands, and elsewhere, proposed 
to form a great mtemational league, by means of which 
they would bve in pleasure and have nothing to do 
Piofessing themselves inspired of God for the accom- 
plishment of His purposes, they gave themselves up ere 
long to the most shameful passions and the most cruel 
actions It has been remarked that the most signal ex- 
ample of fanaticism recorded in the pages of historj was 
inspired by an exaggerated devotion to the papal system; 
and those citizens of Pans ha\e become famous, who on 
the night of Saint Bartholomew, assassmated, butchered, 
and tore to pieces those of their fellow citizens who did 
not go to mass History, however, does present to us a 
fanaticism yet more disgusting, if it be not more cnicL 
It was that of a sect which was neither Romanist nor 
Protestant — the enthusiasts of whom we spoab And if 
we consider their relations, whether with Rome or with 
Protestantism, it seems to us that it is no deviation from 
a wise impartiality to say that the cruelties of the impe- 
rial government, frequently supported by the pnests, 
essentially contributed to plunge these unfortunate men 
into their extravagances and cruelties, while the Protes- 
tant divines earnestly contended against them inth tbo 
pen, and the princes with the sword 

If the fire of fanaticism was sometimes brought from 
Germany into the Netherlands, it was most jfrequctill) 
kindled there without foreign aid Tlio fcnncntfttion 
which took place lu certain nido and coarso natures 
and the persecutions of Rome, developed there an im- 
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wholesoine heat vrliicli irritated men’s tempers and in- 
darned their imaginations. There was no need hero of 
Stork, of Mnnzer, or of J^Ianz. 

In 1533, agents of the Government discovered arms in 
the possession of some of the entlnisiasts.* ‘ Assuredly,’ 
said Queen Mary, ‘this is not far from sedition.’ I\IeI- 
chior Hoffmann, a Suabian fim-trader, a clever, eloquent, 
and audacious man, had before this time spent some 
years at Embdeu, in East Friesland, and had given him- 
self oiit ns one called of God to contend against the doc- 
trines of the pope, of Luther, and of ZudngUus, and to 
manifest the truth to the world. f John Mattbison, a 
Haarlem baker, an acute, daring, and immoral man, now 
at Amsterdam, had entlmsiastic raptures, and asserted 
himself to be Enoch.| Ho pretended that ns such ho 
was charged to announce the coming of the kingdom of 
God; he j)rcdicted sufferings so horrible against those 
who refused to believe him, that the poor people in their 
ten’or fancied they ah*eady saw hell opened before them; 
and subdued by alarm they blindly believed every thing 
that Enoch told them. Among his disciples was one 
John Hockhold, a Leyden tailor, -whom ho ordained, and 
whom he sent out with eleven others (twelve apostles!) 
to preach the new Gospel. The restitution of all things 
is at hand, said these new prophets. A spiritual and 
temporal reign of Christ is approaching. Hone will be 
admitted but the righteous; the ungodly must be de- 
stroyed beforehand. Even ministers must take the sword 
and establish the new kingdom by force. Then, desirous 
of assigning to each his part, they declared that ‘ Luther 
and the pope were, indeed, both of them false jrrophets, 

* ‘ In Transisalania arma bellica apnd sectarios quosdam inveniri.’ 
— Gerdesius, Am. iii. p. 82. 

f ‘Non papismum soUim, sed Lntheri qnoque et Zwinglii doe- 
trinam vehementer repreliendebat.’- -IMd. p. 83. Emmius, JJist. 
rer. Frisic. Mb. Iv. p. 860. 

t ‘Se Enoohum esse affirmavit.’- Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 87. 
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but that Lather was the worst ’ * * The times of persecu- 
tion are ended/ cried they, in the midst of the populations 
ternfied by the cruelties of Charles the Fifth, ‘you have 
nothing more to fear The moment is come in whicli 
the faithful will triumph ovei the whole earth, and will 
lender unto tyrants double for the evil which they have 
done them ' If any one hesitated to believe the prophets, 
they charged him with resisting the Spirit of God, called 
him Korah, Abiram, or Jambres, and the poor people, 
afraid of opposing a divine mission, accepted with trem- 
olmg the promises which were to put an end to their suffer- 
ings The tailor BocUiold preached thus at Amsterdam, 
Gnlvhuysen, AlLmaar, Eotterdam and elsewhere, establish- 
ing in all these places small communities of the futhful, 
numbering from ten to twenty persons The thought that 
the cruel tyranny of Charles was about to be brought to 
judgment, and that it was necessary to hasten the end, 
tool possession of men s minds They became restless, 
and had no thought but of takmg vengeance on those 
whose mstruments were the pit, the fire, and the sword. 

One night, m a solitary spot m the province of Gron- 
ingen a man rose m the midst of a great multitude which 
had come together from all quarters He was naked to 
the waist, his soul was troubled, his intellect disordered, 
lus thoughts incoherent, and m a state of the strangest 
hallucination he cned out with an unsteady and mhar- 
monious voice, ‘ I am God the Father . Kill, till 

the priests and the monts, loll the magistrates of the 
whole world, but especially those who govern us Re- 
pent ye, repent ye I Behold, your deliverance is at hand ’ 
This maniac, whose name was Hermann, ^ave utterance 
to terrible groans and vocifcrabons,f and heated and 

• ‘IiHthernm et pontificem Romantim esse fslsos prophetas, I n 
theram tamen altero detenorem,*— Opns restitationis Oerdeswa. 
Ann, ui p 83 

] ‘Ululantem potms qwam clamantem.’— Eromins, lltsL rervm 
IHsicarum lib Ivii fol BSL Gerdcsios, Ann. iiL p 01 
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inflamed as h,e was, Le drank great dranglits of wine to 
allay his thirst. 

The rumor was continually gaining ground that the 
hour of judgment was approaching, that all the faith- 
ful would be saved, hut that unbelievers would perish 
under severe chastisements. More than three hundred 
men hurried together in a single night, filled with alarm, 
and demanded with loud cries the baptism which was to 
shelter them from the judgments of heaven, and they re- 
ceived it, convinced that all those who had not received 
it were going to perish. 

A spirit of darkness was more and more diffusing itself 
among the poor and ignorant men who were terrified by 
the executions. It seized even upon the most vulgar 
classes, worked them up to a state of fatal fear, and sub- 
jected them to the force of extravagant imaginations. 
One night, a yormg gardener* got up and went to the 
bedside of Hermann, who gave himself out as the Father 
eternal, and said to him, ‘I am the Son of God.’ Then, 
filled with pity for the wretched ones who were perse- 
cuted by the agents of the emperor and of the priests, 
and who did not believe in the deliverance proclaimed, 
he cried out, ‘ O Father, have pity on the people : have 
pity ! and pardon.’ A great crowd had assembled; he 
took a cupful of strong drink and drank it, intending to 
honor the Holy Spirit; then mounting on a chair, he 
uttered piercing cries, proclaiming himself the Son of 
God. Seeing his mother in the crowd, he tmned to 
her: ‘Dost thou not believe,’ he said before them all, 
‘ and dost thou not confess that thou hast brought forth 
the Son of God?’ The poor woman, astonished and 
alarmed, not knowing what had happened to her son, 
replied quite simply that she did not. The deluded man 
then flew into a rage and so terrified his poor mother 
that she stammered out, tremblingly, that she did be- 
lieve it. But one of the men who were present, having 
* GerdesiuB, Ann. iii. p. 92 . 
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d(>daped that he for his part did not believe it at all, the 
demoniac seized him and hurled him violently into the 
filth of a dunghill that lay near a covr shed. ‘ Behold,’ 
ho said, Hhou art lying in the abyss of helL’ A robust 
man, who had good sense and was indignant at these 
fooleries, now seized him and threw him down Others, 
not very tolerant, threw themselves upon the raving 
maniac and overwhelmed him with blows, so that the 
unfortunate man had much difficulty in maLmg his es- 
cape by flight from the hands of those who so roughly 
chastised him As to Hermann, he was arrested by order 
of the magistrate, conducted to Oromngen, and cast into 
prison The atrocious cruelties of Louis STV also ga^o 
rise to similar acts on the part of enthusiasts But there 
18 no room for companson between the sincere and often 
pious Camisards and the coarse and impure fanatics of 
the Netherlands These facts of diffeient limds agree 
only in showing the fatal consequences of the criminal 
persecutions of the papacy The sect of the enthusiasts, 
however, became purer in course of time 

At the same time an important change was gratlaafly 
effected among the evangelicals who remained faithful to 
the Word of God. A profound acquaintance with the 
history of the Netherlands m the sixteenth century has not 
in nil cases excluded a mistake — not, however, voiy widely 
spread — as to the ongm of the Reformation in these prov- 
mces It has been asserted that it had found its way 
thither, not through Germany, but through Brancc, by 
means of the Huguenots ♦ We have seen that it caiiio 
direct from Wittenberg, and that at the very beginning 
of the movement From what took place at Anlucrp 

* Bee Sir Motley’s great worlc on the Foundatton of the United 
Provinces, part n ck i It contains an account of the early days 
of the Reformation in the hethcrlands The Christianity vhich 
was propagated m the times of which we are speaking heeamo the 
pnncipnl cause of the great and tragic revolution described by this 
histonan. 
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and in other towns, there is no room for doubt on the 
subject. But after those mad, fierce displays of fanati- 
cism, that portion of the evangelicals which had contin- 
ued sane (and this formed the great majority), sided by 
preference with the French and Swiss Reformation; and 
step by step the Netherlands, which had' apparently em- 
braced the Reformation .of Luther, attached themselves 
to that of Calvin. Geneva took the place of Wittenberg. 
Viglins, who was appointed by Charles the Fifth presi- 
dent of the great council at Mechlin, said— 'There are 
but few who adhere to the confession of Augsburg; Cal- 
vinism has taken possession of almost all hearts.’ * To 
assert that the sole cause of this movement was the fa- 
naticism which passed from the banks of the Rhine into 
the Netherlands would be an exaggeration. There were 
other causes at work in this transformation; but the en- 
thusiasm, the disgust, and the alarm which it aroused 
went for much. This fact is no disparagement to Lu- 
theranism, for Luther and his adherents were ‘at this 
time the most vigorous censruers of these disorderly 
proceedings.’ One other cause besides might be as- 
signed for the change, so remarkable and almost unique, 
which was brought about in the Netherlands. It was in 
this country that the most fm'ious persecution raged. 
Now, it has been remarked that those reformed parties 
which were the objects of violent persecution were those 
wliich rejected images, crucifixes, and every thing which 
tradition has bequeathed to some Protestant churches, 
and resolved to maintain the conflict according to the 
teacliiug of the Scriptures, only by the word of their 
testimony and by the blood of the Lamb. This remark 
is worthy of some attention; but it must not be forgot- 
ten that no one drew more strength than Luther did from 
the arsenal of the Word of God. 

• ‘ Confessioni AngustansB paucissiini adherent, sed Calvinismus 
omnium pcene corda occupawt.’ — Yiglius van Zuichem to Hopper. 
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CHAPTER XII 

LOUVAIN 
{1537-16M ) 

At tbis point tbe history of the Netherlands presents 
to us a noble spectacle "we see on the one hand the little 
ones, those unknown to the world, serving God with fer- 
vor and indomitable resolution, and on the other hand, 
persecutors thirsting for their blood, and conflicts and 
martyrdoms awaiting them The heroism of the lowly 
appears infinitely small in the eyes of the world In our 
eyes it is one of the glories of the Eeformation, that m 
its history the little ones are especially brought before 
us. This 18 one of the features which distmguish it from 
secular history, which takes delight chiefly m palaces and 
lu the splendid achievements of conquerors 

At Brussels, Antwerp, Louvain, Ghent, and other towns, 
there were many fnends of the Gospel Evangehcal Chris- 
tianity was continually gaining strength, but at the same 
tune Bomisb fanaticism was also on the increase Ghent, 
a town of such extent that it was called a courUry rather 
than a town, contained at this period numerous adherents 
of the Eeformation So much did they hunger and thirst 
after sound doctrine that, in 1637, when ft preacher who 
spoke French only preached the Gospel m this town, 
where nothing but Flemish was understood, numberless 
bearers thronged around him and hung upon lus bps 
Pierre Bruly (Brulms) — this was his name — spolo with 
such fervor of spirit, and with eloquence so forcible, that 
the riemmgs, although they could not nod erst and what 
ho said, were edified by the earnest and affectionate feel- 
ing with which ho spoka "When the sermon was oicr, 
some of his hearers who could afford it, anxious to know 
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exactly wliat "was said by a preacher who pleased them so 
much, betook themselves to persons who were acquainted 
with both languages/ and, taking out of their pockets the 
small bag in which they carried their money, said to them 
— ‘ Translate to us, if you please, the discom’se which the 
preacher has delivered; we will give you so much for 
it.’* More than three hundred of the Ghentese, men 
and women, appear to have been converted by the preach- 
ing of Bruly. As he was anxious, however, to address 
people who could understand him, he left Flanders three 
or four years later, and went to Strasburg, where he suc- 
ceeded Calvin as pastor of the French Church. People 
said of him — ‘He has, like the young Picard (Calvin) a 
pure doctrine and a spotless life.’ We shall meet with 
him again hereafter in Belgium. 

Happily, other friends of the Gospel still remained in 
Ghent. There was Clava, an old man in years, said Eras- 
mus, but who always renews his youth like the spring-tide 
and bears the most beautiful fruit; Jean Cousard also, 
who had been a correspondent of Zwinghus; and espe- 
cially the four TJtenhovs. Nicholas IJtenhov, a distin- 
guished jurisconsult, an elegant litterateur, a wise, mod- 
est, and upright man, long held at Ghent, with high 
honor, the presidency of the Supreme Council of Flan- 
ders. Every moment of leisure that he could snatch 
amidst the noises of the palace, the numerous causes 
brought before him, the exclamations of the suitors and 
the advocates who were about him, IJtenhov employed 
in reading the Holy Scriptures; and he frequently de- 
voted to the study of them part of the night.f 

Martin van Cleyne, a physician, a commentator on 
Hippocrates and Galen, tasted the Word of God, rejoic- 
ing to see how faith and the Gospel healed sick souls 

* ‘Sibi pretio oblato ea explicari curarint quae dicta eranfc.’ — Ger- 
desius, Ann. iii. p. 126. Scboock, Be Ckinon. Ultraj. p. 461. 

\ 'Frequenter noctis aliquam partem buic curce decidens.’ — ^Eras- 
mus, Epist. I’b. xxviii. 23. 
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and gave tliom a new life In the practice of Ins ait he 
had never seen such marvellous cures, and he said to 
himself that, in spite of all the efforts which physicians 
make to heal them, men nevertheless die at last, while 
Jesus Christ heals forever and makes immortal. He there 
fore began to commnniCiite to hia friends and neighbors 
the sovereign remedy which he had discovered- But, 
bemg persecuted by the Inquisition, he ivent to London 
under the assumed name of Micron and became pastor 
of the Belgian church there * 

\Vhen Alasco arrived at Louvain he found there zealous 
partisans both of the papacy and the Gospel, on the one 
Bide theologians and fanatical monks, and on the other a 
little flock among the citizens who received gladly the 
light of the Gospel A lady, belonging to one of tho 
prmcipal families of the town, Anfomette Haveloos (bom 
van Roesmals) many of whose ancestors had m old times 
occupied the foremost place m the state, was animated 
with a lively piety, and, by her virtues, was an example 
to all the town f She possessed at this time a compe- 
tency, which she afterwards lost, and she joj-fully prac- 
tised hospitality It was in her house that Alasco took 
up his abode when he came to Louvain J Antoinette 
was then about fifty two years of age, and she resided at 
a place called Bollebore, from a fountain situated near 
the nver La Yuerro ‘ Above all things she was given to 
reading and meditating on the Holy Scnptiires, and by 
this means she became acquamted with tho will of God, 
which she also put in practice, dischaiging towards her 

• Gerfesms Ann. iiu p 123 

t Memoirs of JShzina^ i p 10 The Latin text of tho zncmoiw 
of this Spanish Chnstmn and the French translation of the 16tb 
centuiy, were published by SI Campan, of the Bclpian Historical 
{society at Brussela in 18G2 ‘Pietatia ardore flagrabat <1**® 

virtutis ao pietatis velnt exemplar aemper futsact hnhita.'--i6«i 
jsp KM, IOC 

} • Antonia do pnocipna pene famiiia nrbU enjas bosphi® 
qnando usns cat D Johannes a Lasco. ’—i6id p, 102. 
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neighbors the offices of chanty.’* * * § She was, niorcovor, 
regarded as the soul of the Roformatiou in Louvain, She 
had a da\ighter named Gudulo, elegant in figure, per- 
fectly beautiful and refined, at tliis time in the floAver of 
her age.f Gudule was reserved and modest, and did not 
mahe much display* of her religions sentiments; b\it she 
had deep feeling and especially gi'oat love for her mother. 
Antoinette’s family circle was largo, and her nephews and 
nieces had almost all become believers in the Gospel. 

The Eofoiuiation also counted numerous friends be- 
yond the limits of this family. The most faithful evan- 
gelist of Louvain was Jan van Ousborghon. His was not 
a spirit restless udth rash zeal. The bookseller Jerome 
Cloet, who was well acquainted with him, called him ‘ the 
quietest man in Louvain.’ J He appears to have been 
well educated, and to have road the Latin works on the 
faith which w'crc published in Germany and elsewhere. 
He let no opportunity slip of making the Gospel known, 
and souls were enlightened by his pi’ivate conversation. 
‘To the instructions of Jan van Ousberghen,’ said a pious 
W'oman, Catheiine, the wife of the sculjjtor Beyaerts, ‘ I 
am indebted for the sentiments which I profess.’ § Still 
more frequently Ousberghen spoke at meetings held in 
private houses, in the farms of the neighborhood, and in 
the open air. There were also at Louvain a small num- 
ber of priests who, although thej' acted with less fruedom 
than Ousberghen, nevertheless exercised a powerful influ- 
ence. Among them was one man of sixty, feeble in body, 
his head hoary udth age, modest, but vei*y learned. His 
name was Paul van Boovere. He possessed many liymns, 
psalms, and other writings in the vulgar tongue (Flem- 
ish), besides the Holy Scriptui’es, in the study of which 

* Memoirs of Enzinas, traBBlation of 1658, p. 105. 

t ‘Filiam perelegantem, forma liberal! atque ajtate integra.’-* 
Ibid. p. 112. 

i Memoirs of Enzinas, translation of 1558, p. 611. 

§ Ibid. p. 4:63. 
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he spent lix9 time * * * § He vras a poet and was very sLiIfal 
in versification, he was likewise a musician and player 
on the flute The evangelicals of Xtouvain freqnently ac- 
costed him when they saw him in the street, at church, 
or in the cathedral of Xfouvain, where he appears to have 
discharged some ecclesiastical functions The sculptor 
Jan Beyaerts, one day m Lent, entered into conversation 
with him m St Peter’s church, opposite to the altar 
of St Ann They spoke of the communion, and Mas- 
ter Paul, setting transubstantiation aside, said that the 
hcly supper was simply a pledge which Christ had left 
to us of his passion by which we are saved Mas- 
ter Paul had established a charitable fund for the poor 
reformed Christians, and when be went to the house 
of Catheime Sclercx, the wife of Eogiers, he used fre- 
quently to give her money to distribute to the poor, ‘be- 
cause he knew that she liked to visit the houses of the 
needy ’ f This pious pnest was at the same time an 
agreeable man, and his conversation ‘turned upon enter- 
tuning subjects' He was a handsome old man, always 
kmdiy and good-humored, ‘Sincere convictions,’ it has 
been observed, * do not exclude the love of the fine arts 
or the graces of wit * J 

Master Paul had a friend, Matthew van Rdlaert, with 
whom ‘he often talked about the word of God and the 
sacrament of the Eacharist, and discussed the qiies 
tions whether communion should bo m both lands and 
whether priests ought to marry* ‘Ah,’ said Matthew, 
‘better take a wife than commit the sip of fornication’ 
Ife often went to the shop of the bookseller Jerome Cloet, 
and ‘there religious subjects were talked of, tlio councils 
of the Church and justification by faith ' § But among 

• TIiJs passage and others are taken from tho pikes jusltflcaUt^s 
of the trial of tho tovrusmen of Lonvmn. See Jfmoirs qf Stutnos, 

1 pp 4C6 4G7 Ac 

t 3fe7TiOirs oj 3vinas, p 4C6. t Catnpan. Hid- p, 4Ca 

§ JhiJ pp 63D, &41 
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tlie believers of Louvain tbe most eminent was Master 
Peter Rythove, scbool-master of St. Gertrude, wbo, in 
this capacity, was entrusted witb tbe education of young 
men intended for tbe ministry. He was a well-informed 
man, and tbe most learned of tbe theologians. He was 
a frequent visitor at tbe bookseller Cloet’s, and used even 
to buy books on botany, medicine, and other sciences.* 
One of tbe most noteworthy personages of tbe evangel- 
ical band at Louvain was Jacques Gosseau, bachelor of 
tbe Civil and Canon Laws, and formerly dean of tbe 
Drapers’ Guild. He lived on bis fortune. He bad mar- 
ried Mary, tbe niece of Antoinette van Roesmals. One 
day, at vintage-time, when Antoinette, her daughter Gu- 
dule, and other friends were at bis bouse, Mary said that 
she bad a great longing to eat some grapes, and proposed 
to go to Eosselberg to tbe vineyard of her .sister Martha. 
Tbe Eosselberg is a line of bills which takes its name 
from tbe ferruginous color of tbe soil. Extensive vine- 
yards existed there till tbe seventeenth century. ‘ Witb 
all my heart,’ said Antoinette. Tbe company rose to de- 
part. It was in tbe afternoon. When they came to tbe 
ramparts, near tbe gates of tbe city, they met tbe evan- 
gelist Yan Ousbergben, Jan Beyaerts and bis wife Cathe- 
rine. They walked on together towards the Eosselberg; 
and on tbe way Jan van Ousbergben, began to read in 
tbe New Testament. They arrived at tbe vineyard. The 
porter, said one of tbe accused, was ‘ a believer.’ They 
ate some grapes; and then on their way back tbe party 
took tbe road to Boscbstratben, and sat down for a while 
in tbe fields. Jan van Ousbergben again took bis pre- 
cious volume and read in tbe New Testament. Many 
persons were afterwards prosecuted for this innocent 
walk.f 

But tbe conferences on matters of faith, as they used 

* Memoirs of Mizinas, pp. 37, 619. 

t Memoirs of Enzinas,_ pieces justificatives, i. pp. 324, 325, 331, 
409, 419, &c. 
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to CO.!! them -wero chieflj held at the house of Antomette 
either at BoUobore or at the blacL Lys, Tvhere she after 
wards tooL up her abode 

There •were present both men and women of vanous 
ranks, who freely conyersed with one another It is 
probable that Alasco attended these meetmgs, especially 
those held at Antoinette’s house, in which he often re- 
sided His name, howerer, does not appear in the m 
ierrogatones Jan Schats often read the Bible there 
There is no purgatory, said ho, the soul, when it escapes 
from the body, rests until the day of judgment in a place 
which God knows * Jan Vicart, the haberdasher of the 
Golden Gate, said — ‘There are two churches, the Chns 
tian church and the church of Rome It is enough for 
us to make confession to God, because from Him com- 
eth all salvation I receive the sacrament in remem- 
brance of Christ, and I bring up my daughters m these 
sentiments f 

The faith of some of these disciples was not steadfast 
and pure The sculptor Bejaerts was one of the fre 
qnenters of these meetmgs, but he held some views 
which were more ardent than profound, and had more 
enthusiasm than steadfastness in his faith In each of 
the churches of St Peter and St James there was a 
picture intended to impress the panshioners and induce 
them to come foiward to the help of souls detained m 
purgatory Beyaerts devoted himself to the task of put 
ting an end to the scandal which these pictures oc- 
casioned among his friends One evening ho went by 
stealth into St Peters church, near the toner, under the 
bells, by the side of a cmcifbt Ho was nlono in fiio 
church, ho took do^vn the picture, concealed it under 
his gown, and went quickly away Meeting Catlicnno 
Sderex, she saw the picture and said to bun, ‘Well 
done.* Bcjwerts did the same •with the picture in St 
• 3 /fmoir 5 of jC»ur»«a» pieces jnstifleatircs Lp 3C1 
t IM pp 373 SSI 
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James’s cliiu'cli, and all liis friends were pleased, and 
said tliat tliese pictiu'cs were ‘ wclvcd clieats.’ But tliis 
same man, now so bold, displayed lamentable wculcncss 
wben brought before the judges. 

But there was something more than wealcness. The 
Sx^irit of God was carrying on His worlc at Louvain and 
in the Netherlands, but the c^^l one was not idle. A 
black sheep had crept into the fold. George Stoex, a 
member of a chamber of rhetoiic, and aiithor of various 
songs and poems, appears to have belonged to the party 
of the libertines. While ho was a devout speaker at the 
meetings he denied his doctrine by his manner of life. 
Ho sought after opioortunities of luxtu'ious livnng, sang 
verses which excited laughter, danced and drank. One 
evening after attending a feast at Gemx)e, he was so drunk 
when the time came for retiu'uing to Louvain that they 
had to throw him into a wagon.=*= 

It was othermse with Jan van Ousberghon. With 
respect to him there was but one testimony. He was 
a holy man, pcoxde said, who had suffered mxich for the 
glory of God.f He had strong faith iu Christ, gi’eat 
piety, singular modesty, and marvellous steadfastness. 
He was the soul of the meetings held in the house of 
Antoinette. But two calamities successively occurred to 
waste the little Chiistian flock. An eijidemic broke out 
in Louvain, ax>parently in 1539. It attacked especially 
the household of Antoinette, and carried off her husband 
and several of her children. The disconsolate widow took 
refuge, with Gudule, who was spared to her, in one of the 
towers of the town. These towers looked over the coun- 
try, and the plague-stricken were compelled to resort to 
them, to prevent contagion spreading in the town. This 
epidemic, which took from Antoinette the objects of her 
tenderest affections, made a change also in her condition 
of life. She was henceforth ‘a poor old woman, laden 
with poverty and sufferings, having lost all that she pos- 

Memoirs of Enzinas, i. p. 487. t ii. p. 249.^^ 

VOL. vn. — 24 ' ” 
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sessed, even her veiy means of subsistence ’ * But the 
Gospel remained to her 

The persecution of 1540 had been only partial The 
inquisitors Tvere provoked to see that it had not put an 
end to what they called heresy Evangelical books and 
lectures were multiplied The theologians and the monks 
— the band of Pharisees, as they were called by a minis 
ter of the day — multiplied their complamts and outcries 
The Council of Brabant resolved, at the beginmng of 
1643, to make a general arrest of suspected persons at 
Brussels, Antwerp, Oudenarde, and especially at Lou 
vain, where the reformed Christians were takmg greater 
and greater liberties In the course of March the at^ 
tomey general, Peter du Fief, a man notonoua for his 
violent and unjust proceedings, arrived at Louvain He 
determined, m order that none of those who had been 
denounced to him might escape, to apprehend them m 
a body durmg their first sleep One night, m the mid 
die of March, when it was already dark, Peter du Fief 
assembled his men and mformed them that the business 
in hand was the seizure and imprisonment of all the her 
etics, without any noise, and without words, m the dark- 
ness Between ten and eleven o dock at night the offi 
cera set ont on their way The poor people, mostlj^ of 
the class of artisans, weaned with their day-labor, had 
lam down to rest in their beds without a thought of any 
thmg happening f The officers knocked at the door If 
perchance the father of the family, on account of his hard 
work, had fallen mto a sound sleep and did not immedi 
ately come to open to thetn, the door was broken down 
and these brigands hastened Tiolently to the very bedside 
of the father There they took by surpnse the husband 
and the wife, who, starting out of sleep, stared about, 
wondenng what was the matter The sergeants immo* 

• 3fejnwrs of Enxinas i pp 319 323 391 

t ilmoira of Emtnas i p. 14 The iiothor of these 
amred at I(OU%ain the day after this occorrcDCo. 
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diately laid hands on the husband, somotiinos on both 
hxisband and -svifo, according to ordor.s, and took them 
away.* Thus wore scon IcaWng their homos the 8culi>- 
tor Beyaerts and liis ■vnlo Catherine, Dietrich Glioylacrfc 
and his \\'ife Mary, van der Donckt and his wife Elizabeth. 
The children, who were beside their parents, sometimes 
even in the same bed, were the last to wake, and they 
all trembled. The whole house Avas filled with armed 
men, torches were flaring here and there, soldiers Avero 
ferreting about in CA'eiy corner in search of books or men 
— a suspected book aa-os sufficient gi'ound for a sentence 
of death — draAvn swords, halberts and cuirasses gleamed 
in the pale light of the torches. The little ones, Avho 
saw their father and mother ill-used, dragged one this 
Avay, the other that way,“and carried otT AA'ith their hands 
boimd, wept and cried aloud. They called after them — 
‘MTiere are you going, father? ^Miere arc you going, 
mother? Who is going to stay hero? "Who will giA-e 
us our food to-morroAv?’ The sergeants, fearing that 
the neighbors would hear these cries and come to help 
them, seized the little ones. ‘The poor children wore 
flogged,’ says the chronicler. As they only cried the 
more, their mouths were closed by force. 

Nevertheless, the constables did this to no purpose, 
for the uproar was too loud not to be heard. Many 
evangelicals, ‘ when they perceived these boors were com- 
ing,’ threAv themselves out of bed, leaped over the walls 
in their shirts, and made their escape. Sometimes ‘ some 
good people ’ came Avith all speed to warn their Mends, 
Avho then escaped; and this greatly increased the fury of 
the tyrants. The attorney-general, inflamed Avith rage 
and hatred against the truth, kept up the hunt all night 
with his men; and nothing, could pacify his wrath but 
committing to prison twenty-three of the townsmen, fa- 
thers and children, husbands and Avives, brothers and 

• Crespin, Actes des Martyrs, Hi. p. 125. 3[einoir's of Enziuas, i. 

p. 15. 
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Bisters, of Tanous classes He liad them confined m 
different places, giving orders that they should not ho 
allo'Wed to read, to ■write, or to speak to any one, whether 
it were father, mother, or wife Besides those whom 
we have named, there were also seized Antomette ran 
Boesmals, the chaplain Paul de Roovere, the parson van 
BiUaert, the Sclercx, Schats, Yicart, Jerome Cloet, and 
others, who, when thus torn, away from their homes, 
were persuaded that nothing short of their death -would 
allay the rage of their enemies 

The honest townsmen of Louvain could not restrain 
their indignation ‘What I’ said they, addressing the 
cruel du I'lef, ‘ tho-n art sending to pnsoti people -who by 
their virtue gave a good example to the whole to'wni 
Have they stirred up any sedition? Hast thou seen a 
single one of their number -with a bloody sword in hia 
hand ? How durst thou lay on innocent men those un- 
clean and sacrilegious hands -with which thou hastpil 
laged the holy places, and robbed the poor of their earn- 
ings ? Will not these houses into which thou dost mate 
bold to enter for the purpose of persecution fall on 
thee?’* 

The examinations forthwith began Latomus, a doc- 
tor of the university of Louvain, famous for h»s contro- 
versy -with Luther, the dean, Ruard Tapper, of Enkhuy- 
sen, whom the pope six years before had nominated 
inquisitor general of the Netherlands, and others be- 
sides, betook themselves every day to the prisons, and 
they went ‘ as if they were going to a combat, equipped 
and tncked out at all points against a body of poor went 
women The younger pnsoners modestly kept silence, 
but the more experienced turned the aigaments of tbo 
theologians against themselves, so that the latter re- 
treated m confusion ’ 

• ZTmotrs of Fmioas, in pp 17, IR, 2G. A geueral In<iatiy iato 
the admimstmtion of Peter da Fjcf •was afterwards inalitotcd, wd 
in the year following the inqniiy bo was no longer In offic*' 
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It was on tlie 20tli of Marcli, 1543, that tlie inquiiy 
began. Catherine Sclercx, wife of Jacques Kogiers, an 
apothecary, was brought up pcde ligalo- on that day, on 
March 31, and on Juno 13. ‘ 'S^’liat do j^ou hold about 

the iuTOcation of saints?’ they said to her. ‘I am littlo 
practised in discussion,’ replied Catherine, ‘biit I will not 
hold any thing except what Holy Scriptxu’e teaches. It 
is there said we must loorsh^y God only and there is only 
one Mediator. I have therefore x^urposed in my ovTi mind 
to worship and to invoke none but Him.’ ‘ What impu- 
dence 1’ said the theologians; ‘thou art ventming, with 
hands full of uncleanness, to present thyself before God. 
If the emperor came into this town, wouldst thou not, 
before apxn’oaching him, axqoeal to Monsiem* de Gran- 
vella, in order that he might recommend thee to him ? ’ 
‘But see,’ simply answered Catherine, ‘supioose the em- 
peror were at a window and called me with his own 
tongue, saying — “ Woman, thou hast to do with me ; 
come up hither, I will gi’ant thee what thou shalt ask 
for,” would you still cormsel mo to wait imtil I had 
gained friends at court ? ’ This noble woman then said, 
with a holy boldness — ‘ I have a heavenly emperor, Jesus 
Christ, the redeemer of the world. He says aloud to all 
men. Come unto me! It is not to one or two of you, 
gentlemen, our masters, that ho speaks this word. It is 
to all; and whosoever, feeling the burden of his sins 
pressing upon his soul, hastens in tears to respond to 
the call of God’s mercy, needs no other advocate, neither 
St. Peter nor St. Paul, to procure him access to his prince.’ 
The judges in astonishment rose without coming to any 
decision, contenting themselves with exclaiming, as they 
went away, ‘ A Lutheran.’ This was an argument which 
they found tmanswerable.* 

‘Even the women mock at us,’ said the theologians; 
‘ let us put an end to this trial as soon as possible, and 

* Crespin, Acles des Martyrs, book iii. p. 125. ‘ 

iii. p. 144. Memoirs of Enzinas, i. pp. 23-33. 
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let us begin with those of our own order * They then 
gave orders to bring up the pnest, Peter Rythove, school- 
master of Samte-Gertrude They were more afraid of 
him than of any one, conscious that he knew them well 
and had the power of divulgmg their frauds* "Word 
was brought to them that he had escaped This was an 
addition to their trouble ‘Quick,’ they said, ‘let pla- 
cards be posted up that he may be arrested ’ He took 
good care not to make his appearance, and they declared 
him to be an obstinate heretic Then flying to his house, 
hke insatiable harpies, f they plundered him of every thing 
that belonged to him * O players I ’ said honest men, 
‘how well you agree to perform your farces before tho 
simple minded people > and especially never to return 
empty handed to your homes ! ’ 

They now fell upon the poor pnest, Paul do Roovere, 
and they were determmed to have him put to death with 
pomp and solemnity, and to exhibit him as a public spec- 
tacle Artisans set to work and erected a platform m 
the great hall of the Augustmes On the day of tho cx> 
hibition a great crowd of townsmen and of students filled 
both the hall and the adjacent streets The procession 
advanced At its head there walked a small wan old man, 
ihm, with a long white beard, and almost wasted away 
with gnef and exhaustion J Truly, said the spectators, 
this 13 tho shadow of a man, a corpse already m a state of 
decomposition It was poor Paul surrounded by armed 
men Behmd them came the dignitaries of the umver- 
Bity, the heads of the convent, and others of tho clergy 
These doctors, at once accusers and judges, ascended the 
jplatform and took their seats in a circle, with Pou^ 
Roovere standing m the midst of them Tiiere sat tho 

• •Eormn Eraades ct scelerata eonsiha pro cclcns pTOpat&r® 
potcrat* — Jifmotrs of Ensxnas i p 38 

\ • TanqtiaiD insatiahiles Ilarpyiaj — JM 

t ‘Homo perpnsillas, barlw prominenti exsangois macllcnin*, 
dolors alcino media pane conaamptufl —iltmoln (f fJutwW, 1 P- 
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chancellor, Latomns, a great enemy to literary culture, 
■who, -when preaching one day before Charles V., narrowly 
escaped being hissed by some lords of the court.* By 
his side sat the dean and inquisitor, Ruard of Enkhuysen, 
‘ a man "whose oratory was of the poorest kind, but whose 
cruelty was extreme.’ Next to him was Del Campo a 
Zon, also an . inquisitor, canon of St. Peter’s, and rector 
for the occasion, who was called by some ‘ the devil incar- 
nate,’ and there were several others. ‘Sergeants, armed 
at all points, surrounded the platform, prepared to defend 
these brave pillars of the Church.’ The rector, who was 
afterwards bishop of Bois-le-Duc, rose, enjoined silence, 
and said with a loud voice — ‘ Desirous of faithfully dis- 
charging our duty, which is to defend the sheep against 
the furious assaults of wolves, to kill the latter and to 
strangle them,f we present to you, as a rotten member 
of our mystical body, which ought to be lopped and cut 
off, this man, in whose house we have found a great num- 
_ her of Lutheran books, and who dares even to say that to 
be saved it is enough to embrace the mercy of God of- 
fered in the Gospel.’ 

Then, turning to the people, the rector, canon, and 
inquisitor exclaimed — ‘Beware, therefore, you who are 
here present, and let the danger which threatens you, 
and the fear of losing your souls, restrain you from de- 
spising the power of the Boman pontiffs. This wretch 
is condemned to be degraded from the priesthood and 
delivered over to the secular arm to undergo the pun- 
ishment which he deserves.’ 

The rector was followed by Father Stryroy, prior of the 
Dominicans, a vehement man, whose voice was a thun- 
der-peal of. audacity and impudence. But some laughed 
at his storm of words, and others abhorred a course so 
disgraceful. Many even talked of driving the orator and 
the judges from their seats and of rescuing the priest 

* ‘Riderent ac tantum non exsibilarent.’ — Ibid. i. p. 46. 

T ‘Lnpos ocoidero ac txucidare debemus.’ — Ibid, i. p. 58. 
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Paul* But no one ■waswlliug to be captain and bell 
tbe cat One glance from Paul -would hare sufBced, but 
the poor pnest, -weakened in body aa -well as in mind, 
remained motionless and silent, and thus disheartened 
his partisans The priests also had noticed the dejec 
tion of the old man They determined to take adrantago 
of it, and, retiring into an adjoming hall, they employed 
for the purpose of inducing him to recant vehement en 
treaties, supplications, flattery, promises, and allurements 
‘The old man resisted alL’ The inquisitors then, pro- 
voked, callmg to remembrance the tyrant of Agngentum, 
■who had his enemies burnt at a slow fire and his friends 
in a copper bull, said to him — ‘We will make you sufilr 
more grievous torture than any Phalans ever inflicted ’ 
Paul trembled at these -words He was led hack to prison, 
and monks and theologians came every day and talked 
to him about the cruel suffenngs -which were in prepara- 
tion for him 

Mean-while the attorney general -was prepanng for the 
trial of the laymen This lasted from March 21 to the 
end of April, but no snfHcient evidenca -was obtained 
The judges now had the pnsoners taken mto the great 
prison, -where the rack was, and there they began that 
frightful and marvellous process of which it has been 
said that it is perfectly certam to mm an innocent man 
who has a feeble constitution, and to save a guilty man 
if he were bom robust This lasted fifteen days The 
torturers khew no pity for age, or sex, or mfinnity The 
poor women were victimized {gihennics) and tormented 
as well as tbe men The piteous cries of these cruelly- 
tortured -wretched ones were heard m the streets of Lou- 
vain Their voices, raised by gnef to a higher pitcli, 
were borne to a distance Inarticulate sounds, pierc- 
ing -words, repeated exclamations, lamentations, weeping 
mournful noises, broken sobs, and dying ^olccs spread 

* ‘Yidi et audm maltos in eo Toco qni depotraUaent.’— 

3temolrs of En~tnas i, p C8. 
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terror everywhere. Throughout the town there was noth- 
ing hut sighSj tears, and lamentations from people of 
every class, whose hearts were filled with grief.* Almost 
all were steadfast, but one sad victim consoled the ty- 
rants, as the chronicler calls them. They had so terri- 
fied poor Paul that the wretched old man was seen as- 
cending the platform with trembling steps, and there he 
read a statement which the theologians had prepared. 
He declared, with a voice scarcely audible, ‘ that he de- 
tested that religion which at the instigation of Satan 
he had hitherto followed.’ Deep sighs and broken sobs 
eveix moment interrupted him. Good men who heard 
him were touched with compassion at the sight of this 
unfortunate victim. At the command of his masters, 
the poor man took his books and cast them into the fire; 
while the doctors and the judges, with an air of pride 
and triumph, insulted the Gospel of God. The wretched 
man was placed in close confinement in the castle of 
Yilvorde, was fed on bread and water only, and was not 
allowed to read or to write, or to see any body. He was 
‘Uke a dead body in a grave, until at length he died there 
of exhaustion.’ 

It was now the tmn of the other prisoners. Jan Yicart 
and Jan Schats were taken to the town-hall, and there 
the attorney-general tmmed towards them a cruel coun- 
tenance and said — ‘My friends, I am grieved at your fate; 
but the devil has deceived you, and consequently you 
are condemned to be burnt and reduced to ashes as men 
relapsed into Lutheranism. If I were to act otherwise, I 
should not be Csesar’s friend, f 

The whole city of Louvain was in a state of great ex- 


* ‘Clamores tristissimi eorum qui in carcere cruciabantnr, uni- 
versam urbem personabant, nfc nemo qnantumvis barbarum ant 
efferatnm natura finxissot, sine ingenti animi dolore, miserandos 
illos gemitus et clamores audire potuisset .’ — Jilemoirs of Enzinas, 

i. p. 74.. 

■} • Et sivos dimitterem, non essem amicus Cffisans.’ — Ibid, i. p. 82. 
TOL. vn — 24* 
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citement Although executions usually tool, place out 
side the town, the inquisitors had determined that in this 
case the victims should suffer in the open space before 
St Peter’s Church, for the sahe of terrifying the people 
The young Spaniard who relates these facts, and who was 
at this time on a visit to Louvain, went to the spot at 
five o’clock in the morning Many woikmen were idready 
very bnsiiy engaged in enclosing a part of the space, that 
no one might pass the barrier They next set up in the 
middle two crosses about the height of a man, and piled 
round them ‘ a great quantity of faggot‘d and other wood ’ 
Afterwards, the attorney general and his attendants en- 
tered a house opposite to the church, the windows of 
which looked out on the two crosses AH the town com- 
panies had been ordered up * for daybreak,’ that the peo- 
ple might not rescue the pnsoners The militiamen, who 
had escorted the magistrates, encompassed the place, and 
showed by the expression of their faces that they were 
there *by compulsion and with great reluctance’ The 
two pnsoners at length appeared There t;\ as first Jan 
Schats, now about forty three years old, whose principal 
crime was having had m his house a German Bible, and 
read it, as well as the Life of our Lord, the Sinner's Con- 
solation, the Little Garden, of the Soul, JBmmau'i, and other 
works bound together * in a leather cover ’ In addition 
to this, he was accused of having visited those of his oivn 
creed who fell sick and of having assisted them with his 
alms By the side of Schats was Jan Vicart, haberdoaher, 
who was (diarged with the like offences * These two men, 
coming from rigorous confinement, and having suffered 
cruel torture, were weak and almost half dcai Never- 
theless, the bystanders heard them lamenting thtir sins 
before God, and asserting that they welcomed death, hav- 
ing confidence in the dmno mercy f 

• MtmoJrs of Ensxnas pieces jusUficativos. Intcrrosntoirc*. t 
pp 337-383 

t But L p 93 
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When their prayer was finished, the deathsman bound 
them to the two stakes, placed a rope with a slip-knot 
roimd their necks, and then piled faggots round them 
with straw and powder. At a signal from the attorney- 
general, he tightened the rope to strangle them. The 
magistrate then ‘displaying as much light-heartedness 
as if he had been named emperor of the Eomans,’ says 
an eye-witness, handed to the deathsman a lighted torch, 
and in doing this he leaned forward so eagerly that he 
narrowly missed falling from the window. The eyes of 
the multitude were fastened on him, and they contem- 
plated with astonishment, says the chronicler, ‘ his hide- 
ous face afire with rage, his fierce eyes, his mouth which 
breathed out flames more terrible than those of the torch 
in his hand. Many there were who uttered horrible im- 
precations against this sanguinary monster.’ * ‘Ere long 
the fire was so large that one might have said the flames 
touched the clouds and would set them on fire. Some 
jets of flame rose to such a height and made so much 
noise that it might have been imagined loud voices were 
crying from heaven for vengeance.’ 

The next day it was the turn of the women. Two of 
them, both quite elderly, who above ah. had steadfastly 
maintained the truth of the Gospel, were condemned to 
the most cruel punishment, namely, to be buried alive.f 

One of these women was Antoinette van Eoesmals, the 
friend of John Alasco, of Hardenberg, and of Don Fran- 
cisco de Enzinasj whose ancestors had governed the state. 
She was now about sixty years of age, and was full of 
faith and of good works. It was said in the town that 
her kinsfolk, her friends, and even the bailiff, had offered 
a large sum of money that she might be set at liberty, 
but in vain. She drew near to the spot where she' was 
to be laid alive in the ground. Gudule, her beautiful 

* ‘Plures fuerant qui horrendis imprecatiombus sanguinariam 
beUuam diabolis devoverunt.’ — Ibid. p. 94. 

t Crespin, Acfes des Martyrs, book iii. p. 126. 
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daughter, m the flower of her age, who cherished the 
deepest affection for her mother, would not be separated 
from her ‘I will,* she said, *be a spectator of the sacri- 
fice of my mother** It was however agreed that she 
should not stand by the brink of the grave in which she 
who had brought her into the world was to be boned ^ 
alive, and she consented to remain at a distance, if only 
she could see her mother. Thus concealed m a place 
apartjj" she saw the pious Antomette led to execution, 
she saw the giave prepared, and that her mother still 
remained calm Gudule was overwhelmed, silent and 
motionless She shed no tears, her uhole life was m 
her gaze J With fixed eye she watched the progress of 
the dismal execution But Mhen she saw her mother 
going down alive to the place of the dead, when the ser- 
vants of the executioners threw upon her some shovel- 
fuls of earth and she began to be covered with it, Gudule 
uttered a cry From this moment she could not refrain; 
her outcries were terrible *0 Godl’ says an eye-wit- 
ness, ‘with what lamentations, with what waihngs she 
filled the air I * § Her tongue was nt length loosed, she 
was no longer motionless Reduced to despair, she be- 
gan to run about the streets of the town ns if she had 
lost her reason Tears ran down from her eyes as from 
a fountain She plucked out her hair, she tore her face [j 
‘ The poor girl is still living,’ saj s the witness who has 
left us the narrative of these events, * and I have good 
hope that she will never bo forsaken of the evcrlasluig 

• * Bpectatm matcmi sacnficii ’ — Ibid p 112 
TbA qH 'Ecpjoi/Jjl txojofllajtjuwi vs. onA acrjitato la. tha vrhola of this 
passage. The Latin Slemoirs aay, In aliqno fortassis angulo, sat 
certe m domo prontaa.’ — IbuL 

J ‘Ita tnatemam forlonam in anima fihm fixam insedisse *—IbtJ, 

§ ‘Doom immortalem I qmbus lomcntatiomlns, qoibns cjolatilo* 
nera complebat' — defM dea Jfarfyr^ book jii p 12C. 

II • Torabatar Tclnt insaua per iirbcra, niagnavjs Incrrmaniro e* 
oculis tanqnam cx fonto promanabat, capiUos ao fucicm dilaalabat. 
—Bid. 
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God, the Fatlier of om* deliverer, Jcsns Christ, who is 
also the Father of the orphan.’ 

"We have been speaking of some hiirable Christians of 
Lonvain; we must now turn to their brethren at Brussels. 

There had been signs of an awakening in this capital; 
and there were to bo found in it men who wore truly 
imitators of Jesus Christ, a class unhappily too small. 
One of the citizens, Giles Ticlmans, a native of Brussels, 
was not ‘of a rich family nor of great renown,’ but ho 
had acquired by his vii'tues a higher esteem, even on the 
p»art of tlie enemies of pure doctrine. Giles had never 
wronged a single crcatime, and ho had always made it 
his aim to give pleasure to every body. Ho was now 
thirty-three years of age, and no one had ever had a 
complaint against him. If ho encountered opposition he 
would give way. He would rather relinquish his rights 
than quarrel about them, in order that he might in this 
life maintain peace and charity.* This Clu’istian man 
fulfilled, both in the letter and in the siDirit, the com- 
mandment of his master — ‘ If any man will take thy coat, 
let him have cloak also.’ He had been endowed by 
God with a good disposition, but ‘ having begun to taste 
in his youth the heavenly wisdom drawn from the sacred 
writings, this natimal goodness had improved to an in- 
credible degree.’ His look was sweet and modest, his 
deportment amiable, and every thing about him revealed 
a soul holy and born for heaven, dwelling in a pure and 
chaste tabernacle. He spent the gi’eater part of his time 
in visiting the sick, in relieving the poor, and in making 
peace between any of his neighbors who might be at 
variance with each other. Tielmans used to say that it 
was a disgraceful thing to pass one’s life in idleness. In 
order to avoid this, to earn his living by his own labor, 
and to have something to give to the poor, he had fol- 
lowed the trade of a cutler. He lived in a very humble 
way, spending hardly any thing on himself, but distrib- 
• Memoirs of Enzinas, ii, p. 23. 
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uting among the needy the fnuts of his toil, which God 
greatly blessed * He had thus won the love of the j>eo 
pie * ‘ All good men were fond of talking with him, all 
listened to Inin, and all gave np their property at his 
bidding’* But if anyone made him a present, ‘he ac- 
cepted it only for the pnrpose of relieving some poor 
person known to him ’ He had at Brussels hia baler, 
his shoemaker, Ins tailor, and his apothecary Of the 
first he took bread for the hungry, of the second shoes 
for the barefooted, of the third garments to cover the 
naked in winter, and of the fourth medicines to euro the 
sict The physician he paid out of his own purse 

His principal aim was to become well acquainted with 
the doctrmes of the Gospel He therefore read the Scrip 
tures diligently, and meditated on them deeply With so 
much fervor did he put forth all the energies of his soul 
in prayer, that ‘ oftentimes his friends found him on his 
knees, praying and m a kind of rapture ’ Ho was a hard 
worker He read all the best hooks which were wnltcn 
on the doctrine of salvation, but especially the Holy 
Scriptures, and when he explamed the Christian faith, 
it was with so much eloquence that people exclaimed — 
*0 pearl of great price! why art thou etiU huned m 
dar^ess, whilst thou oughtest to be kept in the sight 
and knowledge of all the world, esteemed and prized by 
everj onol'f 

In 1641, the epidemic raged agam Tammo accom- 
panied it ‘The repnbhc was in great distress, and 
many poor people were in verj great trouble’ Tiel 
TOWia sold his goods hy onclioti, and they fetched a largo 
sum Trom this time not a day passed W ho went into 
the public uiBtitutions in which the plaguo-atnckeo wero 
treated He gave them what they wero m uant of, ami 
served them with his own hands. Ho went to the inns 

• • Snarom facaltatam ^gidaam doramum focictwnt 
of J5i-lnas u. p 26 

t J/rnoirT of u p 51 
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wliere sti’nngers were entertained, and bo removed tbo 
sick into bis own bouse, nursed and fed them. ''rtTien 
tboy bad recovered tbcu* bealtb, be gave them tbo means 
of pui-suing tbcb’ journey. One day be Ausited a poor 
woman wbo was near bor confinement. Sbo bad already 
five cbildren wbo slej)t witb ber every nigbt. He imme- 
diately returned to bis bouse, sent bor bis own bed, tbo 
only one which remained in bis possession, and slept 
bimself on straw.* 

Ho was physician not only to the bodies of men, but 
also to then' souls. He came to the bedside of sick per- 
sons and taught them to know tbo Sawoim. “With gieat 
power be said to them — ‘ Trust not in your own works. 
The mercy of God alone can save you, and this is to be 
laid bold of by faith in Cbiistf So vast was the extent 
of sin that diwno justice could bo appeased only by tbo 
sacrifice of the Son of God. At the same time, the love 
of God towards man was so imspeakablo that He sent liis 
Son into the world, from the bidden place of bis abode, J 
to cleanse men from sin by bis own blood and to make 
us inheritors of bis heavenly Idngdom.’ So energetic 
•were the words of Tiebnans that many of those ‘ -vN-bo lay 
upon their death beds attacked by the pestilence, in dis- 
tress and consternation and a prey to all the horrors 
which follow in its train, seemed to recover life; and, 
casting away all pbarisaical opinions and aU trust in 
their o-wn deser-vings, embraced the, doctrine of the Sa- 
viour, and passed joyfully to their heavenly home.’ Those 
wbo escaped the contagion, having been brought by the 
Word to the knowledge of the truth, were scattered 
about in the neighboring towns, and sowed there what 

^ ‘Unum lecttun quern sibi tantum domi reliquum fecerat, ad 
fcEminam parttirientem misit, et ipse deinceps in stxaiuine jacuit.’ 
— -Me7no{r5 of Enzinasy ii. p. 32. 

t ‘Una misericordia Dei (qusa fide in Cbristuni apprehondJtur) 
Bervari nos oportere.’— Ibid. 

X ‘ Ex arcana sua sede/ — Ibid. 

\ 
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they had leamt of it> so that by these means ‘rehgion 
had been restored in its pnnty in the -whole of Brabant ’ 
Such -was the life of Giles Tielmans In him faith and 
"worhs -were admirably united This case is one of the 
fruits of the Reformation avhich it is vrorth -while to 
Irnow 

Persecution had not been slo-w in cansing agitation and 
terror among the faithful of Lou-vain Unfortunately, not 
all of those i\ho ‘said that they had tasted of the Gospel 
and had laid hold of the true religion ’ were able to per 
severe There -were several such at Louvain, and espe- 
cially among those -who belonged to the higher classes, 
who no longer showed any sign of true Christianity, and 
-who, though they did not behove in Romish doctrines, 
yet gave out that they did, and became thorough hypo- 
crites They broke off intercourse with those who in their 
opinion might compromise them If they had m their 
households anj pious men, they expelled them, bidding 
them pro-nde for themselves elsewhere ‘ Ah I ’ said one 
of those who -were thus turned into the street, ‘I marvel 
at the thoughtlessness of men la there any greater vir- 
tue, any ornament of life more excellent than to maintain 
true religion, -with high courage and unconquerable spint, 
even to one’s last breath ? It gives mo great pam to see 
people, who were not among the worst, lose heart at the 
first breathing of the storm, and like cowards put off the 
profession of piety ’ 

The same blow fell upon Brussels Tlio pansli of IjU 
Chapello had for its parson a fanatical pnest named Wil* 
ham Gueup, * a -wicked rake,’ says the chronicler The in- 
cumbent of this benefice -nas Wfilmm de Hoowero, bishop 
in partibus of Phcenicm, suflxagan vicar of the bishop of 
Tournay But as other offices prevented his gvnng In'* 
personal services m tho parish, lie had entrusted the nd- 
mmistration to Guene, -with tho title of vice- pastor Tins 
Gncne, *who ought rather to bo called a isolf, consider- 
ing his wicked tracks and his abomiuablo actions,' 
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continually making outcries in public, and particularly 
against tbe pious Giles Tielmans, a man so rich in good 
■works. He put questions to him in his sermons, ‘swore 
and called upon heaven and earth to -witness that, if this 
man were not taken out of the waj"^ and put to death, the 
whole counti*}' would in a little while be of his opinion.’ 
Guene did not confine himself to saying these things in 
his chm-ch; but went to the attorney-general and for- 
mally accused ‘this innocent and excellent man.’ Peter 
du Fief did not wait to be told a second time. He seized 
Tielmans and put him in prison. Matters did not stop 
here.* More than thi'ee hundred suspected persons, in- 
habitants of the towns of Brabant and Flanders, had 
been pointed out. Their names had been em'oUed and 
their persons were to be seized. Many of them re- 
sided at Brussels. There were Henry van Hasselt, J acob 
Vrilleman, Jan Droeshout, Gabriel the sculptor, Chris- 
tian Broyaerts and his wife, a niece of Antoinette van 
Roesmals, and others, besides ‘ a great number of the 
most respectable people of the city.’ But the tragical 
scene at Louvain had raised the alarm. Many took flight 
and remained in concealment in secret places. Some were, 
however, arrested. 

There was one man more of note, and this was Justus 
van Ousberghen, next to Tielmans the most devoted evan- 
gelist. No one had more zeal, no one more com’age, as a 
preacher of the Gospel. There was, however, one thing 
of which he was afraid, and this was the stake. Heretics 
were condemned to the flames; and the thought of being 
burnt, perhaps burnt over a slow fire, caused him unheard 
of uneasiness and pain. And assuredly, many might be 
uneasy at less. Nevertheless, he lost no opportunity of 
proclaiming the Gospel. He was not at Louvain at the 
time of the persecutions of March; but was then in an 
abbey about two leagues from the town, where he was ' 
at work. The poor man had sore trials to bear. His 
* Memoits of Enzinas, ii. pp. 35, 37. 
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•Wife was a scold Some time before the scenes of March 
1643, Justus had been absent from Louvain three or four 
months, no doubt for the purpose of making known the 
Gospel at the same time that he was workmg for his 
livebhood 

When he returned home, his wife, ‘instead of bidding 
him welcome, received him in a shameful manner * * Peo^ 
pie have been to arrest you,’ ^e said to him, and she re- 
fused to admit him into their dwelhng Justus, notwiUi- 
Btanding hia zeal, was a man of feeble character, and 
his wife ruled over him He did not enter his house 
Turned into the street, and exhausted with fatigue, ho 
questioned with himself whither he should go The 
heavens were black and the rain was falling in torrents. 
He betook himself to the bachelor of arts, Gossean, and 
requested him to give him a bed for a single night ‘I 
promise you I will go away to morrow mommg,' he said 
The Gosseaus with pleasure comphed with his request 
‘You are quite chilly from the ram,’ they said, ‘first 
warm yourself by the fire ’ The poor man dried himself, 
and then took a little food * God be praised,’ said he, 

‘ for oil my miseries, and for giving me strength to nso 
above them I ’ 

Shortly after the terrible night of March, Justus, as 
wo have mentioned, was at an abbey two leagues from 
Louvain, where be was employed ‘in trimming with far 
the frocks of the monks,’ for he was a fumcr by trade 
Ho had establislied himself at the entrance to the mon* 
oatery, and was doing bis work without a thought of 
impending danger Suddenly the drossard of Brabant 
made his appearance, with a great number of archers. 
The dros'^ard was an officer of justice whoso bosmess was 
to punish the excesses committed by vagrant*!. As tl»o 
pious Van Ousberghen used to travel from place to place 
to get work, the magistrate had affected to consider him 
not a.s a heretic — this would have been honoring him^too 
much — but as a vagrant * At once, all the arcliera, Im 
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related, 'fell upon mo as a troop of ravenous wolves fall 
upon a slieep; and tlioy instantly seized my slcins and 
trade implements.’ The wolves, howovcv, did not con- 
tent themselves with the sldnfe, they seized the man and 
carefully searched him. Ousherghen made no resistance. 
They foxiud on him a Now Testament and some sermons 
of Luther ' which he always carried in his hosom.’ The 
archers were delighted with these discoveries. ‘Here,’ 
they said, pointing to the books, ‘here is enough to 
convict him.’ They hastily bound him and took him 
to Brussels; and there he was confined in the house 
of the dross^ard. The monks who had assembled were 
amazed at the scene of violence which was presented at 
their omi gates. They had had no suspicaon that a man 
who decorated their garments kept such heretical books 
in his pocket.* 

The next day two councillors of the chancery of Bra- 
bant ajjpeared to conduct his examination. ‘Wo shall 
have you put to the torture,’ they said, ‘if you do not 
speak the truth.’ ‘I will speak it till death,’ he answered, 
‘ and I shall need no torture to compel me.’ They asked 
him what he thought of the pope, of ptu’gatory, of the 
mass, of indulgences. ‘ I behove,’ said he, ‘ that salvation 
is given of God of his perfectly free goodness;’ and he 
confirmed his faith by the words of iHoly Scriptuin. 
‘Why,’ resumed the commissioners, ‘have you these 
books about you, since it is not your colling to read ? ’ 
‘It is my calhng to read what is necessary for my salva- 
tion,’ he rephed. ‘The redemption announced in the 
New Testament belongs to me no less than to the great 
doctors or even the great princes of the world.’ ‘But 
these books are heretical.’ ‘I hold them to be Chris- 
tian and salutary.’ The Reformation was and always 
will be the most powerful means of diffusing instruc- 
tion. Rome said to the people — ‘It is not your bus- 
iness to read.’ And the people, instructed by the Ref- 
* Memoirs of Enzinas, ii. pp. 252-255. 
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ormation, answered, *It is our business to read that 
whicb saves us ’ 

The examination continued ‘Discover to us jour ac- 
complices, heretical like yourself,’ said the councillors *I 
know no other heretics,’ rephed Justus, ‘but the persccu 
tors of the heavenly doctrine ’ This word ‘persecutors' 
suddenly enraged the commissioners ‘You bla^hemc/ 
they exclaimed ‘If you do not acknowledge that jou 
he, we will make you undergo such torments as man has 
never yet suffered, we will tear you hmb from hmb with 
a hot iron ' * ' The drossard saw with his own eyes the 
monks of the convent where I was seized and which I 
attended,’ rephed he, ‘if you wish to have them taken, 
do BO at your own good pleasure ’ 

Thereupon Justus was conducted to the prison of la 
Vrunte, mto a lofty chamber, railed in and barred, in 
which he was left for nine weeks without seeing any one 
Terrible were the assaults which be suffered in his own 
soul Left without any human support, and no longer 
feeling m himself the same energy, the snares of the en- 
emy, the remembrance of his sms, the imago of a cmcl 
death by burning, astounded and made bun tremble 
‘Pray with me,’ ho said to another prisoner, ‘entreat 
that the mercy of God may keep mo m the article of 
death, and that I may happily reach the end of this 
Chnatian warfare ’ New strength was indeed given bun 

On the day of the departure of Charles the Pifth, who 
had stayed some time at Brussels, Justus was brought 
before the court (January 3, 1544) The commissioners 
read to him the confession made before them ‘Do you 
acknowledge it ? * they said. Ho answered that ho did 
‘But,’ be added, ‘you have suppressed the testimonies of 
the Holy Senptures by w luch I confirmed iL’ ' Since you 
acknowledge this confession/ said the councillors, *wo 
summon jou to retract it, otherwise you will bo tor- 
mented with unheard of pams, and burnt ahie.’ *kou 
* ^^fmolra of Eii-inas, iL pp. 2uC 2&L 
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may malco tiso of force/ lie answered, ‘ but you can not 
compel me to tbis iniquit3^’ ‘We give you till to-mor- 
row to consider it.’ As bo was re-entering bis prison, 
tied and bound, Giles Tielmans apjiroacbed bim and said 
affectionately, ‘"Wbat is tbo matter?’ ‘Tbo Lord calls 
me,’ be answered. Giles was going to speak further with 
bim, but tbe arcbers rougblj’^ thrust bim back, sajang — 
‘ Off with thee; thou bast deserved to die as much as be ! 
Tby turn will come.’ ‘Think also of your own,’ said 
Giles. 

On tbe following day, Justus was again brought be- 
fore tbe judges. ‘ Hast thou changed tby opinion ? ’ they 
said to bim. ‘ If thou dost not retract every thing thou 
wilt perish.’ ‘Never will I deny, on earth and before 
men, tbe eternal truth of God, because I desbe that it 
should bear ^vitness for me before tbo Father in heaven.’ 
Thereupon they condemned bim to be burat alive. ‘ Tby 
bodj' shall be consumed,’ tbej’’ said, ‘ and entirely reduced 
to ashes.’ Tbis was enough to strike terror into tbe 
heart of tbe poor man who bad such a di'ead of lire; but 
falling upon bis knees be thanked God, and then bis 
judges, for putting an end to tbe miseries of bis life. 
Terrified, however, at tbe thought of tbe flames, be 
turned to bis judges and said — ‘ Give permission for me 
to be beheaded.’ ‘The sentence is passed,’ they said, 

‘ and can be revoked only by tbe queen.’ * 

Giles Tielmans did not leave Ousbergben; consola- 
tions flowed from bis bps in accents so divine, with such 
eneray, sweetness, and piety, that every word went to 
tbe heart of tbe sufferer, and drew tears from bis eyes.’ 
Unfortunately, a great number of monks and priests kept 
coming, and continuaby interrupted these debgbtful con- 
versations. ‘Do not trouble ^murselves so much,’ said 
Justus to tbe monks; ‘but if you have power to do anj’- 
thing for me, only entreat of tbe judges that I may be 

* Grespin, Acies des Muiiyrs, p. 121. Memoirs of Enzinas, ii. pp. 
261, 273. 
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bclieaded * His horror of bummg did not abate 
■will see,* they said craftily, ‘whether it can be done’ 
They then urged him to receive at their hands the sacra- 
ment of the body and blood of the Saviour ‘ I long ago 
received it for the first time spmtnally,’ he said, ‘it is 
engraved in hvmg letters on the tables of my heart 
Nevertheless, I do not despise the symbols, and if you 
are ■wilhng to give me them under the two kinds of 
bread and wine, according to the institution of the Sa- 
•yiour, I will receive them * The monks consented It 
was a large concession on their part The relator, how- 
ever, who was in the prison, is unable to assert that the 
Supper was thus given to him 

On the eve of the execution, almost all the household 
went up to him He was very feeble, and suffered much 
from thirst He turned, however, to his friends and said 
— ‘My death is at hand, and since all our sins "wero 
nailed to the cross of our Saviour, I am ready to seal 
with my blood his heavenly doctnne’ They al! wept, 
and falling on their knees, by the mouth of Giles they 
commended Justus to the Lord. "When the prayer was 
finished, Ousberghen rose and said — ‘I perceive witlun 
mo a great light, which makes mo rejoieo with joy un- 
speakable I have now no other desire than to die and 
bo with Chnst ’ 

Two of the councillors had gone to the governess of 
the Netherlands, and had retjaestcd her to substitut'' 
beheadmg for the stake Queen Maty instantly rephcd 
— *I will do BO, it IS a very small favor where death i*» 
not remitted * Was there any connection between this 
faior and the consent of Justus to receive the Supper, at 
the hands of tho priests, provided it were ndnunistcrcd 
under both lands ? Wo sometimes sec oven strong mmds 
shaken by somo innato aversion, such ns that which Jus 
tu8 oxpenonced at tho thought of fire 

On January 7, early in tho morning, tho crdicrfl nr- 
• 3/fmoJrj c/ Eniinas, li pp, 2S0 231, 235. 
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rived. Justus van Ousberglien was conducted from the 
prison to the market-place, and there forthwith his head 
was cut off. While this was going on the whole prison 
was in tears.* 

The death of Justus was not enough. The priest of 
La ChapeUe, William Guene and his band, were deter- 
mined to have also that of Giles. 

On January 22, the sergeants, who were to take him 
into a prison where torture was applied, came for him. 
It was before daylight, at five o’clock in the morning, be- 
cause they feared, the people. When Giles heard that 
they were asking for him, he came; and seeing them all 
shivering (it was very cold weather), he made them go 
into the kitchen and lighted a fire for them. While they 
were warming themselves, he ran to his friend, the Span- 
iard, who was in bed. ‘ The sergeants are come,’ he said 
‘to take me away to death or to some crueller fate.’ 

Tielmans was put to the torture; and on January 25th 
he was condemned to be burnt. On the 27th, six hun- 
dred men were put under arms and escorted him to the 
place. A vast pile was erected there. ‘ There is no need 
of so much wood,’ said he, ‘for burning this poor body. 
You would have done better to show pity for the poor 
people who are dying of cold in this town, and to dis- 
tribute to them what there is to spare.’ They intended 
to strangle him first, to mitigate the punishment. ‘ No,’ 
said he, to those who wished to grant him this kindness, 
‘ do not take the trouble. I am not afraid of the fire, I 
will willingly endure -it for the glory of the Lord.’ He 
was prepared to face the sufferings which Justus had so 
much dreaded. He prayed, and entered a little hut of 
wood and straw constructed on the pile. Then, taking 
off his shoes, he said — ‘ There is no need for these to be 
burnt; give them to some poor man.’ He knelt down, 
and, the executioners having set fire to the pile, the kind- 

• ‘Neo in tota domo quisquam fait qui a lacrimis potuerit tempe- 
rare .’ — Memoirs of Enzinas, ii. p. 296. 
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hearted man was consumed and his ashes were flnng into 
the liver. 

The people openly mnrmnred against the monks, and 
from this time began to hate them. "When they came to 
the houses of the townsmen to ask alms, the people used 
to answer — ‘Giles was burnt for having distributed all 
his property among the poor; as for ns, we will give you 
nothing, for fear of being likewise put to death.’ * 

• MenwArs of Ennnas, ii. pp. 330-353, Ibid, pieces jnstiflcatives. 
Letter to Queen Mar7, p. 617. 
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